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Art. 1—The Jewish Synagogue. 


Synagoga Judaica, hoc est, Schola Judaeorum, in qua nativitas, institutio, 
religio, vita, mors, sepulturaque ipsorum e libris eorundem, M. 
JosaNNE Buxporrio literarum raearum in inclyta Academia 
Basiliensi Professore, graphice descripta est. Addita est mox per 
eundem Judaei cum Christiano disputatio de Messia nostro. Quae 
utraque Germanica nunc Latine reddita sunt opera et studio M. 
Hermanni Germbergii. Accessit Ludovici Carreti epistola, de con- 
versione ejus ad Christum, per eundem ex Hebraeo Latine conversa, 
Hanovie, apud Guliclmum Antonium, sociyv. 

Jouannis Buxtorri Synagoga Judaica, auspiciis authoris jam olim Latini- 
tate donata, nunc primum in vulgus emissa. Basileae, impensis 
Ludovici Konig. pcx. 


T is now some years since we first visited the old city of 
Basle, in the calm peacefulness of an autumn evening : 
the full waters of the river were flowing past in unruffled 
majesty ; the sun was setting behind the woods and knolls 
— picturesque landscape of Alsace, shedding a stream of 
glory on the peaks of Jura, and casting its splendours on the 
hills and sombre scenery of the Black Forest. There was a 
meditative silence and solemnity in the scene, as we stood on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and entered within the precincts 
of the Minster, the cathedral of the city, celebrated by the 
labours or hallowed by the ashes of Reuchlin, and Erasmus, 
(Ecolampadius, and Grynaeus, the Bernoullis, and the 
Buxtorfs. 
It has been repeatedly observed, that there is a hereditary 
genius in certain families, In our own country, the Gregories, 
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James the uncle, and David, James, and Charles the nephews, 
excelled in mathematics ; the Bernoullis, James and John the 
brothers, and Daniel the son of the latter, with a fine mental 
idiosyncrasy, going forth in the same direction, did for Switzer- 
land what the Gregories did for Scotland; and, as fellow- 
citizens of the Bernoullis, the Buxtorfs, John the father, John 
the son, John-James the grandson, and John the nephew of 
the last, stand out, names as great and distinguished in 
Hebrew literature, as the Bernoullis in abstract science. 

The Synagoga Judaica is the work of John Buxtorf, who, 
born at Camen in Westphalia in 1564, and settling down as 
Professor of Hebrew in Basle, is the founder of a family that 
successively have been the lights of Jewish learning, criticism, 
and lexicography, during a period of not less than two centuries. 
The Synagoga Judaica was first published in German at Basle, 
in 1603. It was then translated into Latin by Hermann 
Germberg, rector of the Academy of Corbach, the capital of 
Waldeck, in the circle of the Upper Rhine; and published at 
Hanau, in Wetteravia, in 1604 and 1622. It appeared in 
Flemish at Amsterdam, in 1650. A new Latin translation, 
which was executed by David le Clere, Hebrew Professor at 
Geneva, and John Buxtorf, the son of the author, was published 
at Basle in 1641; and, again, revised and corrected by James, 
the author's grand-nephew, it was published in the same place 
in 1682. Of those editions, that of 1604, and that of 1641, 
are now before us. The former, that of Germberg, in clear 
and easy Latin ; the latter, that of Le Clere and the younger 
Buxtorf, in the same language, in a style more complicated and 
ambitious, interspersed occasionally with criticisms, and imbued 
with a spirit of anti-judaic sarcasm,.in which, certainly with 
no injury to the Christian argument, it would have been more 
seemly not to indulge. 

The Synagoga Judaica, a small octavo or duodecimo of not 
more than five hundred pages, or at the most under seven 
hundred, is in many respects a great work. Consisting of 
thirty-six chapters, drawn from Biblical, Talmudic, and Rabbi- 
nical sources, it is a rich and authentic repertory of the usages 
and customs and antiquities of the Jews; we know of nothing 
in so small a compass that is, in point of information, so full 
and comprehensive, so interesting and satisfactory, so curious 
and amusing, and yet by turns so sad and melancholy; we 
seem at times to rise from the ludicrous jollity of a play of 
Plautus, and then to be absorbed in the deep pathos of a 
drama of Euripides, Here we have laid before us the articles 
of Jewish faith, or Creed of Modern Judaism, the birth and 
up-bringing of the Jews, their training and instruction in piety; 
the niceties of their toilet and morning prayers, their exercises 
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in the synagogue, their conduct after morning prayers, and 
preparation for dinner ; their usages when at table, their even- 
ing prayers and retirement to rest, their mode of worship on 
Mondays and Thursdays; their observance of the Sabbath, how 
they begin and end it; their mode of observing the feast of the 
Passover, its seven days’ observance, its beginning and close, 
the feast of Pentecost, that of Tabernacles, and of the new 
moon ; how the Jews prepare themselves for the festival of the 
opening year, and how they celebrate it; how they prepare 
themselves for the feast of expiation, with some unusual rites ; 
how they hold the. festival of gladness for the law, and the 
manner in which ecclesiastical offices are distributed, the feast 
of dedication and of Purim, the observation of fasts, distinc-. 
tions in food, its preparation and culinary vessels ; the laws of 
marriage and divorce, the peculiarity of a woman marrying 
her brother-in-law, ceremonial pollutions and local affections, 
Jewish poverty and mendicity, diseases of the Jews, certain 
punishments inflicted upon offenders, customs in relation to 
the sick and the burial of the dead ; and then the notions of 
the Hebrew nation in reference to the Messiah whom they 
expect still to come. 

Such are the topics discussed with great precision and 
minuteness in this work of rare and multifarious erudition,— 
themes of no passing or trivial importance, presented witlr a 
strong claim on the attention of the sage, the antiquarian, and 
the Christian. “An inquiry into the peculiarities of the 
Mosaic laws,” says Spencer, “deservedly commends itself, on 
the ground of its attractiveness. For,-if the laws of Athens, 
and Rome, and others, venerable on account of their antiquity 
and wisdom, afford so great an attraction to the sons of wisdom, 
it must be that we are at once ridiculously foolish and impious 
if we should be able to peruse these divine laws, unmoved by 
any pleasure. If we pursue with such eager eyes the fleeting 
forms of ancient statues, if touched with a certain reverence 
we contemplate the ruins of an old monument or city, if we 
purchase at so great a price brazen coins bearing the face of a 
Cesar or an Alexander, if imbued with so much delight, we 
discover the origins of ancient nations or antiquated words, 
rescued from the darkness of antiquity, shall we be so silly as 
to pass by in a perfunctory manner the most ancient laws of 
the Hebrews, and suppose that they can recompense our atten- 
tion with no pleasure? Scaliger derived so great pleasure 
from the knowledge of Roman laws and customs, that he 
hesitated not to say, ‘If the knowledge of Roman antiquity is 
of no use, I do not see of what use to us letters are.’ But he 
would have been much nearer the truth, if he had said, letters 
are of no use if there be no use in the knowledge of Jewish 
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antiquity, far surpassing that of Rome, at once in point of 
time and of dignity. But not only the antiquity, but also the 
hidden wisdom of the Mosaic laws will supply the student 
with great delight. For, if we look at those laws and rites 
with attentive and clear eyes, we shall easily perceive certain 
truths, natural, moral, and evangelical, often lying hid under 
the outer rind of the Mosaic dispensation. If we are, there- 
fore, instigated by an almost insatiable thirst to examine the 
mysteries of the Chaldees, the Egyptians, and other ancient 
nations; if we torture, with sundry and anxious conjectures, 
the obelisks of the Egyptians, and the magical shapes of 
animals that they bear, that they may disclose to us the sacred 
mysteries which they conceal; much more, it must be, that 
we should know the very institutions of God, not unfrequently 
pregnant with mysteries, unless we have a vitiated taste, or 
think that the pearl of wisdom may be sooner found in the 
dung-hill of heathen dogmas and institutions, than in the 
treasury of the divine law. If any one well disposed will come 
to the study of this law, it will undoubtedly be pleasant to 
contemplate the mysteries of our faith, here and there trans- 
parent through the intermediate shadows of Jewish rites, and 
in them, revealed in some ruder draughts, the Messiah who 
was about to come. It will also be delightful to perceive the 
Church uttering her voice, as it were from her first cradle, 
and apprehend the means or steps by which the light of the 
gospel, from the first dawn of the Mosaic ritual, advanced to 
this full blaze of meridian splendour.”* 

So far the elegant author of the famous work “De legibus 
Hebrzorum” speaks well, and to the purpose. There can be 
no doubt that the Hebrew ritual, the aa scripta, as given by 
Moses, is a glorious hieroglyphic, a hidden wisdom, a marvel- 
lous theosophy, containing under it a still more wonderful 
reality, the wisdom of God in a mystery, the germ and incipient 
blossom of the everlasting gospel. But the Hebrew ritual, the 
lex oralis, thorah shebeal , as given by the Rabbis, is a 
curious conglomerate of all imaginery things, where strange 
customs and outlandish rites have been thrown together with 
things of a sacred origin, and having the name of Moses 
inscribed upon them, like the name of Hermes on an Athenian 
statue, opens up sights rare and mystical, but the true are 
mingled with the false. It is with this latter ritual that we 
have to do in the pages of the Synagoga Judaica. Paganism 
has in it some truth; but it holds error in strong silalion: 
modern Judaism has in it a larger portion of truth; but, in 





* De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, et earum rationibus, libri tres. 
authore Joanne Spencero, 8, T. P. Cap. 3, Sect. 1. 
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many respects, it has absorbed Paganism to no small extent, 
whilst sometimes it borrows from Popery, and, at other times, 
Popery borrows from it. Amidst so great a variety of subjects 
so closely connected with, or decidedly opposed to, the verities 
of the Christian faith, and which have been severally examined 
and discussed by divines and legislators and philosophers of 
very different schools, and in ages at once recent and remote, 
there are some of the peculiar dogmas and usages of the 
modern Jews to which we would specially advert. 

The principles of the Jewish faith, as held by the Jews at 
the present day, were reduced to the form of a creed by the 
celebrated Rabbi Mosche bar Maimon, who died, according to 
the Jewish computation, in the year of the world 4964, that is, 
in the year 1104 of the Christian era. Those fundamental 
principles, ikkarim, as they are called, are found in the com- 
mon prayer-books of the Jews; they are compactly and 
guardedly expressed, and might, at first glance, be regarded 
merely as an exhibition of negative theology ; but, on nearer 
inspection, it will be seen that they embody a covert protest 
against Christianity. For as the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
embodying some great truths, and adding some great errors, is 
to be looked at in connection with the light of the doctrines of 
the Reformation, which it was designed to counteract, so the 
creed of Maimonides is to be considered as a stern substantive 
disclaimer of the distinctive principles of the Christian faith, 
in respect to the incarnation and sacrifice of Christ, as revealed 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament. The articles of the 
Jewish creed are thirteen in number, arid are as follow :— 


1. “I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name!) is the Governor and Creator of all created things, and that 
He alone hath made, is making, and will make all productions.” 
This article is designed to exclude the Lord Jesus Christ as Creator 
of ‘all things visible and invisible.” (Colos. i. 16.) 

2. ‘‘I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name !) is one, and that there is no unity like his in any respect, and 
that He alone has been, is, and shall be our God.” This article is, 
in like manner, meant to strike against the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
held by Christians, viz., three persons or subsistencies in one eternal 
essence. 

3. “I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name !) is not corporeal, and that attributes of body do not appertain 
to Him, and that there is no likeness to Him whatever.” This article 
manifestly goes to deny the incarnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, Emmanuel. (Isa. vii. 14; Matt. i. 20-25.) 

4. “TI believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name!) is the First and the Last.” This article indirectly implies 
that Jesus Christ our Lord is not “‘ the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
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ning and the ending which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
—the Almighty.” (Rev. i. 8.) “ 

5. ‘I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name!) is alone worthy to be worshipped, and that there is none 
worthy to be worshipped besides Him.” This article is designed to 
deny that all men are to honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.” (John v. 23.) 

6. ‘‘I believe with a perfect faith that all the words of the prophets 
are truth.” This article is designed to ignore the inspired penmen of 
the New Testament Scriptures. 

7. ‘I believe with a perfect faith that the prophecies of Moses our 
Master (upon him be peace!) are true, and that he is the Father of 
all the wise men that precede and that follow him.” This article is 
designed to uphold the Hebrew ritual as a ‘‘ middle wall of parti- 
tion” that shall never “be broken down.” (Eph. ii. 14.) Making 
the Jewish law-giver greater than all that precede or follow him, it 
exalts Moses above the Messiah. : 

8. “I believe with a perfect faith that the whole law which is 
found this day in our hands was given to Moses our Master (upon 
him be peace!).” This article establishes the oral law as well as the 
written law. 

9. ‘I believe with a perfect faith that this law shall never be 
changed, and that there will not be another law from the Creator 
(blessed be His name!).” This article maintains the eternity of the 
law or Mosaic dispensation, and denies the revelation of the New 
Testament. 

10. ‘I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name!) knoweth every action of the sons of men, and all their 
thoughts ; as it is said, He fashioneth all their hearts, and considereth 
all their works.” This article, taken along with the first, is designed 
to ignore the fact that “all the churches shall know that Christ is He 
who searcheth the reins and hearts.” (Rev. ii. 23.) 

11. “I believe with a perfect faith that the Creator (blessed be His 
name !) rewardeth good to him who keepeth His commandments, and 
that him who transgresseth His commandments He will punish.” This 
article is designed to deny that ‘‘ by grace we are saved through faith, 
and that not of ourselves: it is the gift of God ” (Ephes. ii. 8), whilst 
otherwise, no doubt, the article may be understood in a sound sense. 

12. “I believe with a perfect faith in the coming of the Messiah ; 
and although He delay, yet I will wait for Him every day until He 
come.” This article, whilst holding the fact of Christ’s future com- 
ing, ignores the fact that He hath already come. 

18. ‘I believe with a perfect faith that there shall be a resurrection 
of the dead at the time in which the purpose shall go forth from the 
Creator (blessed be His name, and exalted be His memorial for ever 
and ever!).”* This article, taken in connection with the first, ignores 
the fact that Christ is “‘ the resurrection and the life’’ (John ii. 25), 
and that, ‘‘as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” (John v. 21.) 





* « Synagoga Judaica,” cap. i. 
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In regard to this creed, it will be observed as somewhat 
remarkable, that amidst the doubt and darkness of modern 
Judaism, through hopes deferred and centuries of procrastina- 
tion, there is the profession of “a perfect faith” prefixed to 
each article: (alas, for the firmness of that faith’s assertion !) 
and, what is equally remarkable, notwithstanding the deeply 
sacrificial character of the Mosaic economy, and the frequent 
mention of ransom, and redemption, and Redeemer in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, there is no direct reference to the blood of 
atonement, no ground of a sinner’s hope, decidedly pronounced, 
in this rabbinical creed. But, the human soul, conscious of 
guilt, yearns for some atoning sacrifice; and the modern 
Jews, rejecting the great sacrifice which brought in “ everlast- 
ing righteousness,” have here fallen into a most mournful 
practice for the expiation of sin :— 


‘‘On the ninth day” of Tishri the seventh month, “the Jews 
rise early and go into the synagogue, and sing and pray much. But, 
as soon as they have returned ‘home, all the males, both boys and 
men, take each a cock in their hands, the women a hen, those that 
are enceintes, both a cock and a hen. Then the father of the family, 
with a cock in his hands, comes forward first into the midst, and from 
the Psalms of David recites these words: ‘ Fools because of their 
transgression, and because of their iniquities, are afflicted. Their 
soul abhorreth all manner of meat; and they draw near unto the 
gates of death. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
he saveth them out of their distresses. He sends his word and heals 
them, and delivers them from their destructions. Let them praise, 
therefore, the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men. And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, and declare his works with rejoicing’ (Ps. evii. 17-22). He 
then adds from the book of Job, ‘ If there be a messenger with him, 
an interpreter, one among a thousand to shew unto man his upright- 
ness ; then he is gracious unto him, and saith, Deliver him from going 
down to the pit ; Ihave founda ransom’ (Job xxxiii. 23, 24), namely, 
this cock, which will be my capparah, or reconciliation, thus expiating 
my sins. Accordingly, he commences the expiation, and three times 
waves the cock about his head, and each time repeats these words: 
‘May this cock be a substitution for me; may it come in my stead ; 
may it be an expiation for me ; let this cock be devoted to death, but 
let there be a happy life to me and unto all Israel. Amen.’ This 
the father of the family goes through three times in order, namely, 
for himself, for his children, and for strangers who are with him ; as 
the High Priest, under the Old Testament, also made expiation, as 
we read in the book of Leviticus (chap. xvi. 17.) Then proceeding 
to slaughter the cock, whilst he draws and gripes, in the first instance, 
the skin at the cock’s neck, he ponders in his own mind that he him- 
self deserves to be strangled; next, he cuts the cock’s throat with a 
small knife, revolving again with himself, that he himself deserves to 
be killed with the sword ; still farther, he quickly dashes out of his 
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hands the cock with violence to the earth, to denote by that action, 
that he himself deserves to be stoned to death ; last of all, he roasts 
the cock, that by doing so, he may intimate, that he himself deserves 
to be burnt alive. And thus a cock is devoted to bear those four 
sorts of death for the Jews.* 


O thou Saviour of men, Lord Jesus, have compassion upon 
them ! 

And yet, sad as this exhibition is, there are not poner | 
instances of customs which, if not so melancholy, are stil 
as far removed from “the Scripture of truth.” We are about 
to refer to a practice detailed in the present work, which, if it 
did not excite sorrow, might be apt to move a smile at the 
weakness of our common humanity. 

Antecedently to the feast of Tabernacles, which begins on 
the fifteenth day of the seventh month (Leviticus xxiii. 34), 
there is a species of divination exercised by the Jews :— 

Commenting on the fourteenth chapter of the book of Numbers, 
Ramban, Rakanat, Bechai, and many other rabbis, do not hesitate 
here to say, that on the night of the seventh day of the seventh month, 
God reveals by moonlight the events about to take place during the 
entire course of the year immediately following that day. The mode 
of procedure is this: At night, they go forth under the light of the 
moon ; some, with a bare head ; some, with nothing on but a shift ; 
some, with not even a shred; or, with a coverlet thrown over them, 
which allowing to fall to the ground, they stretch out their hands and 
arms from their body: If in the shadow thrown from their body by 
the light of the moon, the head be awanting, this want of the head is 
ominous to the diviner, portending that within that year he shall 
without doubt lose his head, or die. But, if in the shadow of any 
one, a finger be awanting, that defect is a certain sign that one of his 
friends shall, during the year, pass away from this mortal life. But, 
if in the shadow the right hand be awanting, that is a prognostica- 
tion that the death of a son is certain. But, if in this mystic shadow 
any one’s left hand should be awanting, that is a proof, that during 
this same year his daughter shall meet with her death. But, if any 
one can see no shadow of himself at all, then beyond all doubt he 
himself is doomed to die. There is to him no hope whatever of 
avoiding death this year: his fate is sealed: if he undertake a 
journey by land, he shall never retarn home again; if he make a 
voyage, he shall be shipwrecked. is the rabbis endeavour to prove 
from these words: ‘ their shadow 5?¥ is departed from them’ (Num. 
xiv. 9). For so they read, understanding the word ‘ shadow’ literally, 
instead of ‘ defence.’ Nevertheless, toward the close of this subject, 
in the Gemara, we find the affirmation, That although a Jew on this 
night may not see his shadow under the light of the moon, yet he 
does not cease on that account still to be a Jew ; he is not a nobody.” 
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Are we, therefore, to infer, that he who goes through this rabbi- 
nical charm is yet more a Jew; whilst those who refrain from it, 
are with difficulty allowed to boast of the privilege of circum- 
cision in the flesh? Or, are we to understand that the entire 
absence of the shadow, rem portending death, still leaves 
the man with all the hopes and privileges that the creed of a 
Jew can supply? The custom itself is, as near as possible, 
pagan : it is to this day to be found in some parts of India: it 
is practised in the wilds of Finland: it is alluded to by the 
Roman poet, as he introduces Canidia and Sagana, with their 
incantations :— 

omit Hi ll 
Nec prohibere modo, sat pe ate ea 
Protulit os, quin ossa legant herbasque nocentes. 
Vidi egomet nigr4 succinctam vadere palla 
Canidiam, pedibus nudis, passoque capillo, 
Cum majore ululantem. Pallor utrasque 
Fecerat horrendas aspectu.” 

—AHorat. Satir. 1. viii. 21-26. 


And it is, undoubtedly, the same old relic of heathenism 
that has been so graphically described by our Scottish bard, 
and that still lingers amidst the antiquated rites of Hal- 
loween :— 

‘* Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays, 
As through the glen it wimpl’t ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 
yles in a wiel it dimpl’t : 
Whiyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
i’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whayles cookit underneath the braes, 


ee 


‘* Amang the brachens on the brae, 

Between her and the moon, 

The deil, or else an outler quey, 
Gat up and gae a croon : 

Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool, 
Near lav’rock-height she Jumpit, 

But mist a fit, and in the ad 
Out-ower the lugs she plumpit, 


Wi’ a plunge that nicht.” 
But, to a Christian, the strangest part of this curious book 
is the chapter concerning the future Messiah, as expected by 
the Jews. The following particulars claim our attention :— 


‘That a Messiah is promised to the Jews, all grant: hence, in 
their daily prayers they beg of God that ‘He may come quickly, and 
in their own days.’ But, who he is, or when he shall come, is greatly 
doubted and controverted among them. 

‘They commonly believe, that he will be a man of the people and 
a plebeian, who, however, will far surpass the rest of men in manifold 


virtue: He will also marry a wife, and beget children, who shall suc- 
ceed Him in the kingdom. 
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‘“«But, since sacred scripture speaks of the Messiah in a twofold 
manner, sometimes, namely, as of one despised, poor, and abject; 
sometimes as of one grand, mighty, and exalted ; they have, therefore, 
fashioned for themselves also two Messiahs: the one, whom they call 
‘ Messiah the son of Joseph,’ who will be poor and despised, a person, 
however, energetic and very skilled in war; the other, whom they call 
‘ Messiah the Son of David,’ who will be the true Messiah, and King 
of Israel, and who will rule over them in the land of Canaan. 

‘The ancient Jews, before the nativity of Christ, did not go far 
from the mark, when one of them, namely Elias, said, ‘ that the world 
would endure six thousand years ; to wit, during two thousand years 
the world would be empty and void, that is, without the divine law ; 
during two thousand years under the law; and the remaining two 
thousand years would be the days of the Messiah.’ They hoped, 
therefore, that after four thousand years from the creation of the 
world, the Messiah would come ; nor, indeed, were they far from the 
mark. For, according to the common computation of Christians, 
Christ the good and true Messiah was born in the year of the world 
3963, or by the computation of the Jews 8761; for they differ from 
us in their reckoning by two hundred and two years. But because 
Christ came not like some nobleman or very powerful king, as 
David or Solomon, and did not deliver them from the tyranny of the 
alien Herod, and the power of the Romans, nor broke nor bruised at 
all with His iron sceptre all their enemies, but began his sway over 
them with the spiritual sceptre of His mouth ; they would not, there- 
fore, receive Him for the true Messiah, although He was acknowledged 
and received by some; and at that very time also, righteous and pious 
men expected Him, as it is said of Simeon, ‘ that he waited for the 
consolation of Israel’ (Luke ii. 25), that is, Christ, even as the 
prophetess Anna ‘ spake many things of Him to all them that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem’ (ver. 88). And this is what the apostle 
Paul saith, ‘ Even so, at this present time also, there is a remnant 
according to the election of grace’ (Rom. ii. 5), who have received 
Christ as the true Messiah and Saviour. However, as they had lost 
all regal power, and the true sacerdotal honour and dignity, as the 
city of Jerusalem was destroyed and the temple burned, the Jews 
believed that the time of the Messiah was past. Hence, in the fifty- 
second year after the destruction of the temple, a certain proud and 
arrogant Jew obtruded himself for the true Messiah, and ascribed to 
himself this prediction of Balaam, ‘ There shall come a star, cochabh, 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall smite 
the corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Seth; and Edom 
shall be his possession, Seir also shall be a possession for those whom 
Seir hates; and Israel shall do valiantly’ (Num. xxiv. 17, 18). 
These things the Jews at that time understood of the rising power of 
the Christians ; and still at the present day, they believe that the 
Messiah, who is about to come, will execute them. This was most 
agreeable and welcome news to them, when they heard that they 
would subdue and rule over the Romans, who a little before had 
destroyed their city and temple. Now, that impostor called himself, 
according to this prophecy, Bar cochabh, that is, The Son a Star, or 
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The Rising Star. There was with him at first, Rabbi Akibha, a most 
distinguished and learned man, who had twenty-four thousand scholars, 
and he proclaimed publicly, regarding Bar cochabh, ‘ Behold Messiah 
the King.’ In this manner the impostor collected a great multitude 
of people, and had his royal seat at Bither. But, when shortly after, 
the Emperor Adrian had beseiged this Messiah for three years and a 
half, stormed his city, punished the captive Messiah with death, and, 
along with this Son of a Star, destroyed and slaughtered miserably 
upwards of four hundred thousand of his followers, the rest of the 
Jews discovered that they had been deceived by this Bar cochabh, 
The Son of a Star, and from that time to the present day have called 
him Bar cosabh, The Son of a Lie, or Cosibhah, The liar. Besides, 
many others, at different times, gave themselves out for the Messiah, 
as may be seen in the book entitled Shebhet Jehudah. And hence, 
constrained by conscience, the Jews were compelled to acknowledge 
that the time of the Messiah was past. 

‘¢ But when they had despised and rejected the true Messiah, even 
Christ, and no other arose, they then vitiated that tradition of Elias 
which we have just mentioned, namely, ‘ That after four thousand 
years from the creation of the world, the Messiah would come,’ and 
added, ‘ That on account of their sins, the time was delayed, and that 
the Messiah therefore had not come.’ But, after no Messiah at all 
had come, and they were no farther able to ascertain the date of His 
coming, they devoted to curses and execrations those persons who 
should reckon the time of the coming of the Messiah, and inquire 
into its date, saying, ‘ Let their breath expire, or, Let their body 
burst, who reckon the times,’ namely, for the coming of the Messiah. 
Nevertheless, many, slighting those curses, and impelled by the con- 
viction of conscience, have, according to the predictions of the pro- 
phets, acknowledged that the time of the coming of the Messiah is 
past ; and they have, therefore, recorded ‘ That the Messiah is born 
indeed, but on account of our sins and impenitent life, He has not 
yet been revealed.’ And that is believed by a very great portion of 
the Jews at the present day. 

‘* But where the Messiah has been concealed so long, is a matter 
of uncertainty. There are some who think that He is lying in 
Paradise, bound ad pilum mulieris, and to this end they twist the 
words of Solomon in the Song of Songs: ‘ Thine head upon thee is 
like Carmel; and the hair of thine head like purple; the king is held,’ 
or bound ‘ in the galleries’: (ch. vii. 6, Hebrew) not hesitating, by 
‘the king,’ to understand the Messiah; and, by ‘the galleries,” 
Paradise. And to this exposition of the ancient Rabbis on the place, 
Rabbi Solomon also alludes. It is said, again, in the Talmud, ‘ That 
the Messiah is sitting at the gate of the city of Rome, among the sick 
and the lepers,’ in reference to that passage in the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, where He is called, ‘the despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief’ (ver. 3). Others of the 
Jews tell other untruths and various fabulous stories. 

«¢ But, however it may be, they believe that the Messiah will yet 
come, and ten wonders will precede His coming, by which all shall be 
warned and roused to observe His coming. For His advent will not 
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be so mean and hidden as when Christ our Saviour came in the 
flesh.”’* 


Those ten wonders may be found at length, by any lover of 
Rabbinical Hebrew, in a little Jewish book, called “ Abkas 
Rochel ;” that is, The powder of the merchant, or perfumed 
dust, in reference to the Song of Solomon (chap. iii. 6), and 

ublished at Venice in 1597. Or, any one stricken with the 
fo of the marvellous, or touched by the spirit of antiquarian 
research, may read them in Latin, as transcribed, with no 
small minuteness, by Buxtorf, who adds, moreover, an account 
of Behemoth, and Leviathan, and Bar juchne, namely, the 
celebrated beast, the wondrous fish, and the unparalleled bird, 
all of immense dimensions, that are to make their appearance, 
and grace the festivities of the grand royal banquet. 

From those and similar instances of luxuriant fancy and 
judicial fascination, we are induced to draw two conclusions: 
The one, that such hallucinations, wherever they exist, declare 
the necessity of a supreme law, a written revelation from 
heaven; and the other, that such aberrations even of men 
having that written revelation in their hands, declare the 
necessity of a repeated revival,—the effectual teaching of the 
Holy Ghost. And, in summing up this part of the subject, we 
cannot express ourselves better than in the words of Grotius :— 


‘‘Of what we have said,” so speaks that great writer, ‘that the 
Messiah has long since come into the world, even simple observation 
might convince the Jews. By the covenant made through Moses, 
God promised to them the happy possession of the land of Canaan, as 
long as they conformed their life to the injunction of the law; on the 
contrary, if they should sin grievously against that law, he threatened 
them with exile and other evils of that sort. But if, however, at any 
time oppressed with trials, and led, by penitence for their sins, they 
should return to obedience, He would be touched with compassion 
for His people, and cause them to return into their country, although 
scattered into the most distant parts of the world, as may be seen, 
both elsewhere and in the thirtieth chapter of Deuteronomy and the 
first of Nehemiah. But there are now a thousand years and upwards 
since the Jews are without country, without temple; and if at any 
time they wished to build a new temple, they have always been 
hindered, even by balls of fire bursting forth at the foundations, with 
the destruction of the works, as is related by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who was a pagan. When, formerly, the Jewish people had polluted 
themselves with very grievous crimes,—sacrificing their children 
everywhere to Moloch, reckoning adultery as nothing, oppressing the 
widows and the orphans, shedding innocent blood in great profusion, 
with all of which the prophets charged them,—they suffered exile, 
but not longer than seventy years; and in the mean time, God 
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ceased not, by the prophets, to address and console them with the 
hope of a return; the time, moreover, of that return being indicated. 
But now, ever since they have been driven from their country, they 
remain exiled, despised; no prophet comes to them; there is no 
intimation of a future return; their rabbis, as if filled with the spirit 
of delusion, have fallen to wretched fables and ridiculous dogmas, 
with which the books of the Thalmud abound, which they dare to 
designate the oral law, and compare, or even prefer them, to what 
Moses wrote. For the things that are read in the Thalmnudic 
treatises, concerning God’s weeping because he allowed the city of 
Jerusalem to be overthrown, concerning his daily diligence in reading 
the law, concerning Behemoth and Leviathan, and many other things, 
are so absurd, that even to mention them is a weariness. And yet, 
for so long a time, the Jews have not turned aside to the worship of 
false gods, as formerly, nor defiled themselves with murder, nor been 
accused of adultery; but they strive to appease God with prayers 
and with fastings, and yet are not heard. Since, therefore, these 
things are so, we are altogether shut up to the conclusion of one of 
two things,—either that that covenant made through Moses is entirely 
nugatory, or that the whole nation of the Jews is held guilty of some 
grave crime, continuing now for so many centuries. What that crime 
may be, let them declare themselves ; or, if they cannot tell, let them 
believe us, that that crime is the sin of a despised Messiah, who came 
before these evils began to befall them.” * 


In the edition of 1641, the “Synagoga Judaica” has a 
disputation on Christ between a Jew and a Christian. The 
edition of 1604 has, in substance, the same disputation ; and, 
immediately after it, another treatise, containing between 
forty or fifty pages, being a letter of Louis Carret, a Jewish 
convert, addressed to his own family, and in general, to the 
Israelitish nation. This latter treatise, originally written in 
Hebrew, under the title, “Maroth Elohim” (“Visions of God”), 
and rendered into Latin by Germberg, gives an account of 
Carret’s conversion, by means of a wonderful dream, at 
Florence; and, whilst written with no little elegance, and 
wrought out with much acumen, replete with marks of tried 
sincerity, is pervaded with reasonings and experiences drawn 
from a very questionable source,—the numbers and permuta- 
tions of the cabalistic art. As addressed, however, to Jews, 
such a line of argument may be regarded as a perfectly valid, 
as it is a very ingenious, argumentum ad hominem; and 
remembering that the Spirit of God “works where, when, and 
how He pleases,” even the Christian, when he recalls to mind 
the dream of John Newton of the harbour of Venice, or the 
vision of Colonel Gardiner immediately before his conversion, 
will be disposed to regard with condonation, if not with 
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deference, the visions or dreams of Louis Carret, once a Jewish 
priest, and afterwards a Christian physician, supporting him- 
self and his children by the fruits of an honourable industry. 

But to the other treatise found at the end of “Synagoga 
Judaica,” a peculiar interest is attached. We mean the dis- 
putation on Christ between a Jew and a Christian. As it 
occurs in the edition of 1641, it comes from the hands of no less 
a man than John Calvin. No doubt, in the edition of 1604, 
it occurs in the Latin of Germberg, as professedly from the 
German of Buxtorf; but that German disputation must, we 
suspect, have been a version from the Latin of Calvin, which 
was published by Beza, along with Calvin’s letters,* in 1576, 
when the elder Buxtorf could have been little more than eleven 
years old. The only hesitation that we have here, arises from 
the circumstance that Germberg should have been ignorant of 
the fact, and that the younger Buxtorf, in his preface to the 
edition of 1641, says nothing whatever on the subject. The 
treatise is simply appended there, not however in Germberg’s 
Latin, but as it stands in Calvin’s letters as they appeared in 
1576. 

Be these things as they may, we have in this treatise the 
queries and objections of a Jew met by the counter queries and 
answers of a Christian, in a style reminding us at once of the 
classic elegance and caustic acuteness of Calvin, and presenting 
a short’ and striking resumé of Jewish unbelief, on the one 
hand, and Christian faith on the other. Out of twenty-three 
pointed queries by the Jew, and as many terse replications by 
the Christian, we quote only the following :—“I ask,” says 
the Jew, “if Christ is God, why He calls himself the Son of 
Man, when in many places of Scripture the law warns us not 
to make God like to a man? as, ‘God is not a man, that He 
should lie; neither the Son of Man, that He should repent’ 
(Numb. xxiii. 19). Besides, David says, ‘Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the Son of Man, in whom there is no help’ 
(Ps. exlvi. 3), In like manner, ‘cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth 
from the Lorp’ (Jer. xvii. 5). But all these things were in 
Jesus, who is called the Son of Man.” “TI ask,” says the 
Christian, “ why God in the Song of Moses is called ‘a man of 
war’? (Exod. xv. 3). Why Ezekiel, in that memorable vision, 
tells us that, ‘ upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness 
as the appearance of a man above upon it ; this was the ap- 
pearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lorp’ (Ezek. i. 
26, 28). Why so often God ascribes to Himself nostrils, eyes, 
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hands, and feet? Why does Jeremiah, speaking of the Son of 
David, affirm the name of Jehovah to belong to Him? (Jer. 
xxiii. 5, 6). Why does Isaiah call the Messiah, ‘Immanuel, 
the mighty God, the Father of the future age’? (Isa. vii. 14, 
ch. ix. 6). Why, also, in the 45th Psalm (ver. 6), under the 
type of Solomon, is the Messiah honoured with the name of 
‘Elohim,’ ‘God’? But the solution of the query is by no 
means difficult. The law forbids God to be made like to man, 
meaning, to wit, that His majesty should not be pourtrayed 
under the image of man. Otherwise, He compares Himself at 
once to fire, and to the sun, and to a lion, and to a bear, and to 
a stone, which are either irrational creatures or dead elements. 
Moreover, in the Messiah, God was not made like to man ; but, 
assuming human flesh, He so became man, that He remained 
perfect in His own eternal and immutable nature. For we do 
not, as the Jews dream, believe that God is changed, but made 
manifest in the flesh, and nevertheless like Himself. So, He 
was not like the common class of men, untruthful, or obnoxious 
to vanity ; but, in respect of His deity, the truth abiding for 
ever: nor in Him, as in a mortal man, do we place our confi- 
dence, but because His body is the temple of the Deity, in 
which dwelleth the perfect glory of God; and, as He is God, 
He transfuses into the human nature the life-giving power of 
His Spirit. For certainly, in many places, God holds out to 
His servants the confidence of salvation, not otherwise than in 
the Messiah, as in the prophecy of Jacob, as given by Moses, 
‘unto Him shall the gathering of the people (peoples) be’ 
(Gen, xlix. 10). Whence follows what I said, that He who is 
of the seed of David is at the same time the mighty God, the 
true Immanuel, and the Son of Man.” * 

Such is a specimen of this “ Refutation of Jewish Doctrine ;” 
there are, however, in the tractate, some expressions that, to 
a large extent, were peculiar to the age,—the hot furnace 
blasts emanating from the retiring gloom of the middle ages, 
and the darkness of the papacy; expressions such as Martin 
Luther hurled against Henry the VIII., and which, as they 
were not confined to the school of Luther, or that of the 
Reform, so certainly were not unemployed by the defenders of 
his Holiness the Pope, much less by his Holiness himself. It 
is painful, nevertheless, to find in the able treatise before us, 
such terms of reproach as “abandoned men,” “ dogs,” “ rabid 
dogs,” “ beasts,” “ wild beasts,” “cattle,” “swine,” applied to 
the Jews. The author of the “Christian Institutes,’ even in 
his great work replete with wondrous wisdom, subtlest analysis, 
and deepest insight into the sacred oracles, does not hesitate 


— 
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at times to brand his opponents in terms as harsh as any of 
those here used against the Jews. But it is remarkable that 
at the period of the Reformation, whilst zeal for the Word of 
God sprung up, blazed, and burned, there was yet the strong 
utterance of a spirit of bitterness, arising, perhaps, from a 
larger knowledge, but assuredly a narrower charity, than our 
own, expressed toward God’s ancient people. he battle 
against error was so intense, the domestic war so violent, that, 
fighting against the Roman Antichrist, the early Protestants 
enjoyed little leisure to make an attack upon heathenism, or 
commence missions to the Jews. Even in the “Synagoga 
Judaica,” where the simple exposure of traditional superstition 
would have done its work, there are now and then cropping up 
sneers and sarcasms, and the ungracious display of a self- 
assumed superiority, that no man of Christian sensibility can 
peruse without a feeling of sorrow. And Luther, notwith- 
standing all his generous impulses, and true German manliness, 
speaks of the Jews in words which we are unwilling to trans- 
late :—“ Ein jiidisch Herz ist so stoch-stein-eisen-teufelhart, 
das mit Keiner Weise zu bewegen ist ;—es sind junge Teufel 
zur Hdélle verdammt, diese Teufelskinder zu bekehren ist 
unmdglich, wie etliche solchen Wahn schépfen aus der Epistel 
an die Réimer.” It is plain from these words that the big ink 
bottle must have missed its mark in the castle of the Warten- 
burg. But we give here the more guarded, and therefore the 
more weighty words of Buxtorf himself, at the beginning of 
the “Synagoga” :—“ What God hath spoken concerning the 
hypocrisy, the obstinacy, and ignorance of the Jewish nation, 
saying, ‘Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honour me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their fear toward me is taught by 
the precept of men; therefore, behold I will proceed to do a 
marvellous work and a wonder: for the wisdom of their wise 
men shall perish, and the understanding of their prudent men 
shall be hid ’ (Isa. xxix. 13, 14). That, indeed, we have found 
so to be. For, in that religious service which they observe, 
there is nothing to be discovered but mere hypocrisy and false- 
hood ; in their wisest and most sagacious doctors, whom they 
call Rabbanim, and in their scribes, there is nothing but 
ignorance and immense stupidity, especially as to the know- 
ledge of God and exposition of the divine word ; and, in fact, 
in the whole nation, there is nothing but a horrible and 
dreadful obstinacy and refractoriness as to all the practices 
and usages of life. Nevertheless, they yet wish to be regarded 
as the true and elect people of God; they declare and boast 
themselves to be so, and profess so ardent a zeal for the divine 
word and the knowledge of God, as if they believed in God 
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most a and they only in preference to all other nations 
cleaved to Him with a sound and true faith, as the Apostle 
Paul has in very deed affirmed of them this testimony : ‘ For 
I bear them record, that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge’ (Rom. x. 2).” Such is the key-note 
of the “Synagoga Judaica.” And, as coming from such a 
master of Hebrew learning, we cannot forbear to add the con- 
cluding words of that work, whose name stands at the head of 
the present article: “ Now, from all these things,” says Bux- 
torf, “the Christian reader will sufficiently perceive ard 
understand that the creed of the Jews, and all their religion, 
has its foundation, not in Moses, but in untruths and unsound 
and silly traditions, and the fables of the rabbis and seducers ; 
wherefore Christians can no more say that the Jews cleave 
closely to the law of Moses, but with the prophet Jeremiah : 
‘They hold fast deceit, they refuse to return: I hearkened 
and heard, but they spake not aright ; no man repented him 
of his wickedness’ (Jer. viii. 5, 6); also, with Christ, ‘Why do 
ve transgress the commandment of God by your tradition ? 
This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men’ (Matt. xv. 3, 8, 9). And as His holy 
Apostle Paul says, ‘They profess that they know God ; but in 
works they deny Him, being abominable and disobedient, and 
unto every good work reprobate’ (Titus i. 16). It is therefore 
clearer than the light of noonday, that they have incurred the 
judgment which Moses had threatened, namely, ‘The Lorp 
shall smite thee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment 
of heart; and thou shalt grope at noonday as the blind 
gropeth in darkness’ (Deut. xxviii. 28, 29). This we find to 
be too true in them, whilst they so wretchedly pervert and 
twist the sacred Word of God, and ridiculously explain and 
expound it, contrary to all sense and reason, without any 
shame or understanding. May God in His mercy grant that 
we Christians, moved by this terrible example of divine wrath, 
may love God and iis word, may receive Him with the 
reverence that is meet, lest His fury be kindled against us 
also, and unmindful of so great a blessing, we should lose 
altogether the light of His truth ; may God grant it, I say, 
that our hearts daily may receive more and more the Sun of 
Righteousness, and that by His Holy Spirit He may lead and 
conduct us into all truth, Amen.” Into the spirit of that 
prayer we desire most heartily to enter. Yet we must pray, 
not for ourselves only, but also for others, and among those 
others, for the children of Abraham, according to the flesh. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXI. B 
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We must not render railing for railing, but, contrariwise, 
blessing. A brighter day has now dawned for the evangelisa- 
tion of the Gentiles, and the bringing in of the Jews ; and we 
desire to drink in the words of Him, who is both the head of 
the Christian Church, and by human birth a Jew: “ Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold (dvajc) ; them also I 
must bring, and there shall be one flock (roiu»m) and one shep- 
herd” (John x. 16). Nor would we be unmindful of, or 
disobedient to, the voice of His apostles and prophets: “ For 
Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake 
I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 
And the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and all kings thy 
glory: and thou shall be called by a new name, which the 
mouth of the LorD shall name” (Isa. lxii. 1, 2). “ For, lo, I 
will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least 
grain fall upon the earth” (Amos ix. 9). “ For, if the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the dead ?—For I would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye 
should be wise in your own conceits ; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in. And so all Israel shall be saved ; as it is written, There 
shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away 
ungodliness from Jacob” (Rom. xi. 15, 25, 26). ‘ 





Art. Il.—The Distinctive Character of Old Testament 
Scripture. 


Prolegomena zur Theologie des Alten Testaments, von Gus. Fr. Earer, Dr 
Phil., ord. Professor der Evang. Theologie in Breslau. Stuttgart, 
Verlag von Samuel Gottlieb Liesching. 1845, 


Prolegomena to the Theology of the Old Testament. By Gus. Fr. Eater, 
Phd, Ordinary Professor of Evangelical Theology in Breslau. Stutt- 
gart, published by Samuel Gottlieb Liesching. 1845. 


HE volume which we set at the head of this article is a 
tractate of less than one hundred pages. It has nothing of 

the imposing about it, and is far from being a bulky or a verbose 
production. The writer has not cared to beat. out his ore very 
jinely. But the scientific accuracy of the method, the solidity 
of the matter, and the admirable spirit pervading the whole, 
give to this little treatise a weight and a value which make its 
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brevity only the subject for regret. The theme which it 
handles is one of the deepest interest to all students of Scrip- 
ture at all times, and one, too, which has been brought into 
more than ordinary prominence by the controversies and dis- 
cussions agitating the world of religious thought during these 
most recent years. The author, also, is a teacher whose name 
deserves to be much more extensively known than it yet seems 
to be among British scholars. At the time when this essay was 
published, he occupied one of the theological chairs at Breslau, 
and he now holds a position of far greater importance, and far 
larger influence, as Prodeener in the University of Tiibingen. 
He labours there as a true colleague and kindred spirit with 
J.T. Beck, and has long ranked as one of the soundest and 
most accomplished exegetes in the more orthodox schools of 
German theology. He is not much given to committing his 
thoughts to the printer where he can avoid it. So far as we 
are acquainted with his writings, they consist chiefly of the 
treatise before us, another of an equally concise and careful 
character, bearing the title, “ Veteris Testamenti Sententia de 
rebus post mortem futuris,” and sundry articles of eminent 
worth in Herzog’s “ Real-Encyclopedie,” among which may be 
specified those on the Messias, the Opfercultus, the Priester- 
thum im Alten Testament, the Volk-Gottes, Weissagung, &c. 
He has written, therefore, less than we could well have received 
from his hand. But what he has written repays liberally the 
student’s most thoughtful perusal. His special gift lies in the 
line of those studies with which these Prolegomena deal. 
Owing much himself to the lectures of Christian Friederich 
Schmid on the Biblical Theology of the New Testament, and 
having had his intellectual habits largely moulded by the 
teaching of that distinguished Wiirttemberg professor, he com- 
menced his own independent studies with the view of taking 
up the work so well begun by that master, and doing for the Old 
Testament what he had done for the New. It was as an intro- 
duction to that proposed undertaking that these Prolegomena 
were first published. But the projected Handbook of the 
Theology of the Old Testament has never been completed, and 
for whatever other contributions he has made to this branch of 
sacred learning we must be content to repair to these articles 
already referred to, in Herzog’s “ Real-Encyclopedie.” And all 
who know how competent a judge on questions of Old Testa- 
ment criticism Professor von Hofmann of Erlangen is, will 
understand that, when he pronounces Chler to be the man 
best gifted for the task among all in the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, a loss of no common kind is sustained by students of 
Scripture through this failure to complete what has been so 
satisfactorily commenced. 
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The more immediate object of this paper, it may be well to 
premise, is not to attempt any elaborate discussion of the 
various theories of the nature, purpose, and value of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture as here surveyed and criticised, and the different 
principles of interpretation as here investigated. To do so 
would lead us into too wide a field at present. We wish 
rather to present some considerations of a more general 
description, suggested by the perusal of the book, and to deal 
with some outlying characteristics of the Old Testament 
writings which seem to be confirmatory of our belief in their 
divine origin and authority, in so far as they go to prove them 
to be possessed of features exclusively their own, and to occupy 
a platform on which they are marked off as a series of writings 
distinct in kind from the earliest religious records of any other 
people. First, however, we shall give a short account of the 
contents of this tractate, for the information of those to whom 
it may be new. As we have already indicated, then, it is 
intended to furnish us with an introduction to the study of 
the Biblical theology of the Old Testament. And by that 
study is meant the well-detined and important field of inquiry 
which is known in Germany by the technical name, Die 
Biblische Theologie. That constitutes, in short, the inter- 
mediate step between exegesis and dogmatic theology. Its 
object is to gather up the results of exegetical inquiry, and 
to present the contents of the books as they bear upon reli- 
gious knowledge and faith, in their immediate historical con- 
nections, and in the actual measure and exact relations in 
which they entered as elements into the life and belief of the 
people to whom the records belong, without formulating 
them into those scientific statements of doctrine or creed which 
form the subject-matter of dogmatic theology. Our author 
starts with his definition of this Biblical theology of the Old 
Testament, namely, that it is the historic-genetic presentation 
of that revealed religion which is contained in the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. By the use of this term, historisch- 
genetisch, he points to two things which he deems essential to 
any adequate conception of what these writings are, and of the 
spirit in which their interpretation is to be approached. Of these, 
the first is, that we regard them as the records of a system of 
religion or religious truth which is of a strictly historical cha- 
racter, embodied in the life of a historical people, and connected 
and bound up with the events of their career, and the institutes 
of their polity, in a manner witnessed in the case of no other 
nation. And the-second is, that we regard this system of reli- 
gion or religious truth also as one of a strictly progressive 
character, unfolded by the guidance of God from one degree of 
fulness to another, and developed in the course of the divine 
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dealings with the people in successive ages, from the blade to 
the ear, until it reaches at length the full corn in the ear in 
that gospel of the New Testament to which the Old ever 
looked, and for which it was sustained as an ever-maturing 
preparation. To exhibit the import and bearings of these 
pregnant terms, and to substantiate the definition, is then the 
object of the treatise. With this purpose, the author discusses, 
first, the proper compass and extent of this study, and its rela- 
tion to other Biblical studies; then the proper scientific stand- 
point for the study; and, finally, the method of the same, 
and the classification of its parts. Under the first of these 
three divisions, in which he lays out the treatment of his 
subject, the sole right of the canonical books to rank as authori- 
tative materials for the ruling of this branch of theology, and 
the normative character assignable to them as distinguished 
from the Apocryphal books and all the products of later 
Jewish thought, are shortly but clearly vindicated on subjective 
as well as objective grounds. The theory that the only aim, 
which those who made up the canon of the Old Testament 
had in view, was a sheng literary one is also refuted, and 
ground is shewn for the assertion that in that task they must, 
from the very nature of the case, have been actuated by some- 
thing more than the simple desire to preserve the extant 
remains of Hebrew literature. And further, in defining the re- 
lations in which this study stands to other subjects of theological 
science, such as Archeology, Hebrew History, Old Testament 
Morality, Dogmatic Theology, and the like, various questions of 
interest are started, and, as we think, in the main satisfactorily 
answered. Thus the problem as to the sense and the measure 
in which these books are to be regarded and used by the 
theologian, as offering a system of doctrine, is considered. And 
the position taken is that, while doctrine is there, it is there 
in many of its elements only in the germ, and that the progres- 
sive nature of the revelation which God has given to man pre- 
cludes our expecting to find on many subjects those precise and 
full-grown dogmas or enunciations of doctrine in the Old 
Testament which we look for in the New. And again the 
dependence of our judgments of the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment on our apprehension of its theology in that historical and 
genetic character which is proper to it, is very forcibly exhibited. 
For example, we can understand how readily the critic may fix 
the charge of the harshest cruelty and revengefulness upon 
many things that meet him in the Old Testament, if he misses 
the full import of its doctrine of recompense and retaliation. 
In discussing under the second division of his theme, the 
proper stand-point for the theologian in such inquiries, the 
author expresses it in a single phrase as the Christian-Theolo- 
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gical. And by this he means that in order to approach the 
investigation and interpretation of the Old Testament, we-must 
come to it from the position of Christianity, and with an 
adequate appreciation of its connection with the New. The 
important question as to the mutual relations of the two 
Testaments thus comes into view ; and it is well for us to have 
such precise notions on that subject as are here indicated. 
Without tirm footing and clear conceptions on this, the work 
of the exegete or ¢ritic can issue only in a depreciation of one 
or other of these two great series of writings which come to us 
as the records of the revelation of God. For it is quite as easy 
to err by an undue identification of the two, as it is by their 
absolute separation. These twain are joined together of God. 
They front each other,“and look into each other's face: the 
Old Testament glancing forward to the New, and the New 
glancing backward upon the Old, the former moving steadily 
onward to the latter as its goal, and the latter confirming the 
divine right of the former. And yet though thus one, they are 
not the less distinct, as the preparation is distinct from the 
result, as the seed is from the fruit. The religion and the 
truth of the New Testament are not to be separated, as the 
Marcionites did with them, from those of the Old. Nor yet 
again, is the Old Testament so to be identified with the New 
as that we shall make little of the difference between’ the law 
and the gospel, or credit the prophet with the self-same illumi- 
nation as the apostle,—a view of the nature of Old Testament 
Scripture which lies at the root of many of the confusions of 
Clement and Origen, and the Alexandrian School generally. 
The true position is that which holds at once by their organic 
connection and their individual distinction; which affirms 
their unity and denies their uniformity; or, as CEhler aptly 
puts it, which maintains their Hinheit and disavows ther 
Linerletheit. 


The most valuable portion of these Prolegomena is the survey 
which is taken, under the second head, of the different views 
of the Old Testament books which have been held, and the 
different attitudes in which their interpretation has been ap- 
proached, by the great schools of thought which have been 
formed from age to age, within and without the church. The 
review carries us on from the early oriental teachers to the 
theologians of the Reformation, and from’ these to the more 
recent developments of inquiry in the Socinian, the Rational- 
istic, the Supra-naturalistic, and the Pietistic tendencies. 
The criticisms of different men and schools are, in general, very 
sharply and accurately put, though some things we desiderate, 
and from others we dissent. Thus, we miss all evidence of a 
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right estimate of the position assignable to the scholastic 
theologians in the history of Old Testament criticism and 
exegesis. And, indeed, the whole period from Augustine up 
to the Catholic divines immediately antecedent to the Refor- 
mation, is passed by with a leap. The judgment upon 
Cocceius, again, may be demurred to as too favourable. It is true 
that the vagaries of the so-called Cocceian principle, that Scrip- 
ture must mean all that it may mean, are fully allowed for. But 
the author seems to be betrayed, by his own high estimate of the 
value of this principle of the genetic character proper to revela- 
tion, into the assigning of more honour than most would be 
inclined to give to the old Leyden Master of the federal theology 
as an interpreter, when he says, that the recognition of the two- 
fold covenant between God and man laid some foundation for 
the recognition of the progressive nature of the revealed religion 
contained in the Old Testament. Again, the supreme merit 
of Calvin as an exegete is fully admitted, and all justice is 
done to his erudition, his rare sagacity in philological matters, 
and his singular freedom from the vice of allegorising. But 
we are disposed to think that our author lays too much stress 
upon a few isolated expressions that meet us in those sections of 
the Institutes which handle the relations of the two Testaments 
to each other. And he is thus led to put an interpretation, 
less favourable to Calvin’s firm grasp of the proper distinction 
between the two than is warrantable, upon his fundamental 
principle that the Old Testament and the New are entirely 
one in respect of substance and matter, and different only in 
respect of the administratio. With the criticisms passed on the 
old Socinian theory, that the Old Testament books are possessed 
only of a historic interest, and are superfluous for the proof of 
doctrine, on the bald, colourless objectivity of the method 
followed by the English opponents of Deism,such as Warburton, 
Shuckford, and others, and on the great advance made by 
Luther upon the interpretative principles current among 
Catholic theologians before the Reformation, most will agree. 
We cannot follow the author through the sketch he gives of 
the rise and gradual march of truer conceptions of the theology 
of the Old Testament, first in their cruder form, in the case of 
such men as Gabler and Bauer, in whom the one Testament 
is still too sharply sundered from the other, then in the fresh 
impetus given them by the efforts of men nearer the line of 
orthodoxy, as Herder and De Wette, and finally in the shape 
into which they have been gradually moulded by the hands of 
Steudel, Hengstenberg, Menken, Hofmann, Meyer, Stier, and 
others. Neither can we stay to examine the outline given of 
the influence exercised upon the study of the theology of the Old 
Testament through the prosecution of the History of Religion 
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by Creuzer, Buttmann, and their compeers, who took up the 
task begun by Spencer, or through that of the Philosophy of 
Religion, as handled by Kant, Hegel, and others. It will be 
enough to say, that the criticisms of these many different schools 
of religious inquiry are as fairly as they are clearly and precisely 
expressed. And we may particularise, as specially worthy of 
attention, the review of the defects attaching to those concep- 
tions of Old Testament Scripture and its interpretation which 
come nearest the truth, and yet err in an exaggerated supra- 
naturalism, as seen in the school of Hengstenberg, or in an 
exclusively dogmatic attitude as in Storr, or in an undue subor- 
dination of the scientific to the practical, tending to the mystic 
or pietistic estimate of the records of revelation, as we can 
trace it not unfrequently in the expositions of Rudolf Stier. 
With most of what is laid down on these matters we agree, 
and with the result to which he comes, we are of course 
perfectly at one, namely, that the Old Testament Scripture as 
organically bound up with the New must be approached from 
the standpoint of a Christian theology. 

Of the last of those three heads which mark the plan ot 
these Prolegomena we need say nothing, beyond noticing that 
the whole field of Old Testament religion and theology is laid 
out in the three broad sections of Mosaism, Prophetism, and 
Hebraism, corresponding in a general way with the threefold 
division of the canon into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. 
We simply remark, that the opinions pronounced as to the exact 
niches which these several books seem designed to occupy in the 
organic whole of revelation, and the relations in which they stand 
to each other, and the great ideas which constitute the burden ot 
each, will be found helpful to the attaining of more adequate 
and comprehensive views of the inner and divinely-wrought 
unity of all canonical Scripture. And having given this rapid 
narrative of the leading discussions and main principles with 
which the book deals, we should have done enough to shew its 
interest, and to commend it to the perusal of those versed in 
matters of Old Testament criticism afd interpretation. We 
proceed now therefore to state some general considerations on 
the subject of Old Testament Scripture, which a survey of the 
history of theological opinion suggests. We have not to 
attempt any formal proof of the divine origin and authority of 
these writings. They have their signature in the New Testa- 
ment, for Christ Himself sets His seal upon them. But we 
wish to point out certain features peculiarly characteristic of 
these books, which shew this at least, that they cannot be 
classed with the early religious records of other nations, but 
occupy a position entirely their own. And such considerations 
as seem valid for marking out a distinctive standing for these 
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books among the sacred writings of other peoples, will avail also 
to deepen our conviction of the insufficiency of a theory of their 
meaning and value now most current in more than one section 
of the world of speculation. 

As even the concise outline given in this little treatise indi- 
cates, it is, then, a very devious career that the history of opinion 
has run on the subject of the worth and character of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. They appear to have been carried 
well-nigh across all the possible lines of divergent estimation. 
And sometimes in the course of speculative inquiry we see 
judgments meet which are more directly the opposites of each 
other than is the case even with the most contradictory 
criticisms of the New Testament. We need mention no more 
curious concurrence of this kind than what we light upon toward 
the beginning of the Christian era, when we find the Talmudists 
so magnifying the fictitious sanctity which they attached to 
these Toclntents as to teach that they had always been in God’s 


bosom, as they phrased it, whereas, the New Testament books 
were nothing better than an excrescence from them ; while we 
mark side by side with that, the position held so strenuously by 
various of the Gnostic sects, that the Old Testament was the 
production of the Principle of Evil, and that the New could be 
lifted to its proper platform of elevation and purity only by 


the disavowal of the identity of the God of the one with the 
Jehovah of the other. In our own time, however, the develop- 
ment of German criticism, in its more unregulated action, may 
be said to have issued, in the main, in the formation of two 
great schools which present a destructive attitude toward the 
church’s proper estimate. of Old Testament Scripture. Of 
these, the one divests it of all strict historic credibility, and 
resolves it into a collection of Hebrew myths; and the other, 
while allowing it more or less historic value, regards it still as 
nothing more than the natural product of the best spirits of 
the most religious nation of antiquity. On the one hand, the 
attempt is thus made to prove it to be but a series of popular 
beliefs that grew up gradually around the memory of charac- 
ters distinguished in the distant past of Israelitish history; and 
on the other, while its trustworthiness, as matter of fact, is in 
general terms admitted, it is pronounced to be simply the 
creation of the religious sentiments and the index of the reli- 
gious ideas of one remarkable people. It is in the face of 
views like these that the Christian is called upon once more to 
look fairly into the question, as to the exact relation which 
these books bear to him and to his faith, and to test and make 
good anew his old convictions on their value and authority. 
And certainly the problems and inquiries which emerge in 
connection with these movements in the sphere of speculation 
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are not such as either the church or the educated individual 
can safely pass by. For in present times as in past, it is seen 
that the assault on the Old Testament and its character and 
institutions forms but the prelude to a similar attack upon the 
New, so that what comes to be at stake is not simply our 

ession of so much the more or the less of what we have 

n accustomed to prize as the revelation of God, but our 
faith in the gospel itself. Of these two schools of opinion to 
which we have referred, the former, though it still shews some 
signs of life among ourselves, may be said to be greatly on the 
decline. And assuredly a very cursory review of the vagaries 
of that style of sacred criticism will justify the assertion that 
if there are difficulties enough in the explanation of not a few 
things in the Old Testament to those who accept it as histori- 
cally true, and as bearing a divine impress, these difficulties 
are greater to him who will explain it merely as a common 
religious literature, and are vastly greater still to the man 
who thinks to resolve it all into a cycle of myths naturally 
formed and gradually nurtured by the national vanity of the 
Jewish people. Just as on the one hand, the extremists 
among the learned on the side of orthodoxy are now wellnigh 
giving up the notion that the genesis of heathen myths can be 
referred at once and directly to the Jewish histories, or that 
the growth of the stories of Iphigenia, Idomeneus, Hercules, 
and the like among the Greeks can be explained on the ground 
that they were mere borrowings from tlie Old Testament 
narratives of Jephthah, and Samson, and the rest; so on the 
other hand, the extreme rationalists are now beginning to 
acknowledge the fact that these latter narratives, from their 
peculiar place in the life and character of the Hebrew nation, 
cannot be adequately accounted for by the easy hypothesis 
that they are only myths like the former. It is consequently 
the second of these two schools which have been mentioned that 
holds the pre-eminence at present. And it is not to be con- 
cealed that it is likely to exert a strong influence over certain 
classes for an indefinite period. For it has very special attrac- 
tions to those who make culture the great end of life, through 
the literary refinement and the delicate intellectual appreciation 
which largely distinguish its inquiries. In their conception of 
what Old Testament Scripture is, the adherents of this school 
certainly fall far short of the complete truth. But while we 
hold fast by that, let us none the less freely acknowledge that 
we have much to learn from their researches and their method. 
Applied to the Old Testament, as the record of the national 
and religious life of the Jews, their erudite labours have un- 
questionably furnished us with much valuable material for our 
use, and have opened up tracts of new inquiry, which offer a 
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goodly fruit for the illustration of the sacred narratives. When 
the masters in this school speak of the Jewish history as the 
sacred history, they mean something different indeed from what 
we plead for and hold by. Yet they have done much real ser- 
vice in the elucidation of that same history. With them these 
books are, in their highest definition, the historic, poetic, and 
devotional monuments of one among the many nations of the 
world,—a strange Eastern — who, springing from a chief 
of the Arabian deserts, and “cribbed, cabined, and confined ” 
within the narrow limits of a hilly district of Syria, have yet 
had the peculiar glory of maintaining, in the centre of gross 
surrounding polytheisms, and at a time when even the most 
enlightened minds in other lands had reached only a wavering 
abstract pantheism, the belief in God’s unity, person- 
ality, and spirituality,—who have also, notwithstanding almost 
uninterrupted national disaster, exercised such an influence 
upon the world as gives the key to the understanding of much 
of the deepest life of the nations, and who even still, in their 
scattered remains, with strangers in their heritage, and aliens 
in possession of their altars, exhibit the unique spectacle of a 
people endowed with an unquenchable conviction in their 
peculiar mission, and fired with an undying confidence in their 
coming restitution. This is something like the highest meed 
of honour these teachers will ascribe to those writings which 
they unite with us in designating the sacred history. Yet in 
insisting, as they have done, upon the Scripture as the product 
and witness of the national and religious life of the Hebrews, 
they have, without question, cast some light at least on the 
human aspects of revelation, and have made some important 
contributions to the exposition of certain significant character- 
istics of the history and the economy never before adequately 
appreciated. To such exegetes as Ewald, notwithstanding all 
deflections, simple justice cannot deny some tribute of gratitude. 
But that their theory, even taken at its highest, misses the 
real truth as to the value of Old Testament Scripture, and fails 
to satisfy the conditions of the case when it is presented as a 
problem in history, is shewn clearly enough by many facts that 
lie on the very face of the question. 

For in the first place, this theory fails to account for what is 
most peculiar to these books in their import to the Christian. 
In the very circumstance that these records have attained, or 
rather, have asserted for themselves, so unique an importance 
in the Christian church, and so significant a relation to the most 
vital convictions of the Christian believer, there is something 
which, when fairly considered, is at once suggestive of a deep and 
holy meaning assignable to them, which cannot be claimed for 
any other memorials of ancient literature. An argument from 
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experience and history is certainly something short of demon- 
stration, but is still valid as an argument when rightly regu- 
lated. And the history of the past, and the experience of the 
present, testify plainly to the fact, that for the Christian, just as 
a Christian, these books possess an inherent interest, and have 
a secret and most intimate association with his most devout 
experiences. They breathe a spiritual air which makes us feel 
as if we had passed into a different atmosphere when our minds 
turn to them from the study of other antique religious litera- 
tures. They carry with them a spiritual suggestiveness which 
we find only in themselves. “Thoughts rise,” it has been 
admirably expressed,* “as we read, which haunt us like the 
hidden signs of the Platonic dvéurnos.” These stories of the 
Old Testament, which form the first nurture of our minds in 
our childhood, never lose their charm to those who preserve 
the free, serious spirit of early years. They have never been, 
even to the rarest intellects among God’s saints, tales that lose 
their spell when youth’s unquestioning fancy gives place to 
manhood’s reflective judgment. And he who bids us believe 
that they are pretty fables which we shall put aside with our 
nursery-rhymes, or old-world narratives which may amuse or 
instruct us like the histories of Greece or Rome, must be pre- 
pared to meet, at the very outset, an obstacle to his success 
which he will be fain to overlook, but which lies, nevertheless, 
not in vulgar prejudice or uneducated perceptions, but in 
deep moral conviction, and in a personal experience of a real 
power with which these are invested to approve themselves to 
the heart of mature, no less than of boyish, age. The simplest 
reflection on the nature of that hold, which these records keep 
upon our minds in their most subdued and serious moods, 
shews at least that the stories of Joseph, and Moses, and 
Samuel, and David,—of the vision at Bethel, the passage of 
the Red Sea, the view from Pisgah, the capture of the Ark and 
such like,—have a profound moral instructiveness and power 
essentially different from the almost exclusively intellectual 
and esthetic influences put forth by the tales even of the deeds 
of Hector, Ulysses, and Achilles, and “the siege of Troy 
divine.” In speaking of some of these narratives, Paul (1 Cor. 
x. 6, 11) says, that they happened rumxiig or as ria, by way of 
figure, or model, or pattern to us. And what he meant by 
that description of their purpose is verified in the experience 
of collective Christianity. So closely bound up have they ever 
been with our Christian faith, and so firmly have they struck 
their roots in whaf is deepest in our Christian life, that the 
whole history of this ancient people has become one great rimog 
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orensample to us; and in their varied career,—in theircaptivities 
and deliverances, their rebellions and a their weary 
sojourn in the desert, and their yet hopeful march toward the 
land of promise,—we read the outline of Christian experience 
in the church and in the individual, and the model or likeness 
for the guidance of our own course. Nay, so subtle is the bond 
of connection between these old histories and our best Christian 
life and thought, that those terms which we most frequently 
employ for the expression of our religious ideas and feelings 
are borrowed so silently and instinctively from them that, 
when we speak of our “redemption,” our “calling and election,” 
our “Zion,” “the house of God,” “the heavenly Jerusalem,” 
“the Israel of God,” and a multitude of similar phrases, we 
forget, indeed, that we are clothing our meaning in terms 
steeped in the faith and history which form the peculiar con- 
tents of the Old Testament. We have spoken only of the 
peculiar import of these records to the Christian. But may 
we not extend the remark to the man? Is there not a voice 
in them that makes itself heard in the heart of man as such, 
and calls out thence an echo to answer it? Tertullian used to 
speak of the soul of man as naturally Christian, and delighted 
in dilating on the testimonia anime naturaliter Christiane. 
And if there is an inner witness to the gospel, is there not the 
same to the law? If there is something in the gospels and 
epistles that strikes secret spiritual chords in the heart of man, is 
there not something that does the same in the Psalms and the 
Prophets? No mean apologetic for Old Testament Scripture 
might be reared on the power of appeal which it carries to the 
soul of man, and on its correspondence with some of the pro- 
foundest necessities, and most significant experiences, and most 
imperative postulates of our nature. To how many of the deep 
things of God within these minds and consciences of ours does 
it appeal! How instinctively do men turn to the Old Testa- 
ment in certain stages of religious conviction! How often is 
it some word from these books that finds us, as Coleridge was 
wont to say, in certain phases of our spiritual life. How 
exactly does it meet, for instance, the experience, which in its 
own time visits us, of the inner legal spirit, the felt sense of a 
life within us which at once divines the severity and burden 
of the law and the cheerlessness of the legal mind, and breaks 
with the longing therewith connected after a cleansing of the 
heart and conscience. Luther, above most men, was familiar 
with this experience ; and if there is one service which he, 
above others, has discharged toward a right appreciation of 
Old Testament Scripture, it is in fathoming and expounding 
its peculiar power to respond to such experiences. This is so 
well expressed by CEhler, that we shall quote a sentence or 
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two. “For all,” he says, “that relates in the Old Testament 
to that antithesis, Luther has opened the understanding as 
none other hasdone. And whosoever desires to apprehend what 
the Old Testament has to testify, in doctrine and history, of 
the severity of the law and judgment of God, of the curse of sin 
and the comfortlessness of a life without God, but also, at the 
same time, of the longing for the forgiveness of sins and the 
purging of the heart, and of the faith in the promises of God, has 
the best help for that object in Luther’s writings, and especially 
in his exposition of the Psalms, which surpasses many more 
recent interpretations and expositions that partly misapprehend 
and partly reduce to the commonplace what is essential in Old 
Testament piety.” And if it is true that the Old Testament, 
as a whole, exhibits this wondrous correspondence with the 
soul’s wants and experiences, it is true pre-eminently of the 
Psalms, which have been taken up as the book of devotion for 
all ages, in which each man in his own day reads out the 
language most applicable to his own position, and in which 
there are notes attuned to harmonise with all the varied music 
of the deep heart of man, whether it sounds to hope or to fear, 
to the sense of sin or the joy of remission, to the terror of the 
law or the comforts of grace, to gladness or sorrow, to unrest 
or peace. And in all this is there not something which is left 
unaccounted for by the theory that these Old Testament-writings 
are in nothing distinguished essentially from the religious 
books of other nations? In this peculiar relation borne to the 
man and to the Christian, in this inner and profound connection 
with the life that stirs most deeply within us, in this power of 
spiritual suggestiveness, in this capacity of appeal to the soul’s 
most proper wants and experiences, should we not recognise con- 
siderations pointing us on to the conclusion that this, at least, 
was no common people, and that these are no common records ? 

In a similar way, the appreciation even of the more outward 
characteristics of these writings leads us to the same issue. We 
see this, for example, in various peculiarities that shew them- 
selves in the history which is recorded. For if one reads 
these books with due care, and gathers up thoughtfully the 
outstanding features of the history there given of the people, 
and their beliefs, life, and institutes, he can scarce fail to 
acknowledge a complete difference between these and any 
other national literature with which he may be familiar. He 
will see that, whatever may be the ultimate explanation given 
of the fact, this cannot fairly be called a secular literature in the 
same sense as others. It is indeed a history, and it is therefore, 
in so far the product of the life and genius of the people, as it 
consists of a variety of writings composed by authors belonging 
to the nation, who lived at different periods, and wrote at the 
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call of different necessities or impulses. But if these histories 
of the Hebrews be compared with those, ¢.g., of Greece and 
Rome, this broad distinction becomes apparent, that while the 
latter are completely permeated by a simply national spirit, 
by the glorification of their own people, and the magnifying 
of their own achievements, the former breathe a purely reli- 
gious spirit which assigns the honour of even their grandest 
national triumphs, not to their own genius or prowess, but at 
once to the wisdom and hand of God. “ The Israelite annals,” 
it has been well remarked,* “unlike the records of any other 
nation, in ancient or modern times, which has thrown off the 
yoke of slavery, claim no merit, no victory of their own. There 
is no Marathon, no Regillus, no Tours, no Morgarten. All is 
from above, nothing from themselves.” Even the accounts of 
their most splendid successes in arms contain no note of a merely 
military triumph. In the capture of Jericho, the battle of 
Beth-horon, the victories of Gideon, and Barak, and David, it 
is the right hand of the Lord that doeth valiantly. Even on 
that day when the waters of the Red Sea were divided before 
them, that day which Dean Stanley fitly designates as “the 
birthday of the religion, of the liberty, of the nation, of Israel,” 
it is Jehovah that triumphed gloriously, and cast the horses 
and the riders of Egypt into the sea. And in the songs of 
Miriam and Deborah, it is Jehovah that is praised as conqueror 
and deliverer, and through all the dangers and conflicts of the 
wilderness, it is the Lord “that led His people like sheep by 
the hand of Moses and Aaron.” Everything is looked at here 
in its immediate relation to God. -The very land takes its 
name from the promise of God, its mountains are the hills of 
God, its streams are the rivers of God. This is a feature of 
their history which stands out so boldly as to arrest the atten- 
tion of students of very different tendencies. Even Herdert 
recognises it, and acknowledges its unique nature thus: “In 
the history of other nations there are indications that they 
designated here and there a small piece of their soil as made 
sacred by the presence of their God ; but I know no people 
whose poetry, like their’s, has made the poverty of their country 
exhibit the fulness of God, and consecrated its narrow limits as a 
theatre for displaying the majesty of Jehovah.” And so, again, 
side by side with this sinking of the merely national spirit in the 
religious, we observe also a similar overpassing of the local into 
the universal. For as the achievements and events recorded 
in this history differ from those of other nations in being all 
carried up directly to God’s will and God’s glory, so the religion 
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embodied in it differs from that of other nations in ing 
beyond the people and the country. The religions R errs 
ancient nationalities are bound up with the soil, and neither 
they nor their records can be understood, in what is most 
peculiar to them, without some knowledge of those national 
and territorial circumstances in the midst of which they have 
had their growth. But the reverse is the case with the religion 
and religious records of the Hebrews. And this constitutes 
another marked difference between the two, that that very 
religion which is most exclusive in respect of the demands it 
makes for supremacy and in the hostile aspect it wears towards 
all other forms, is just the only one that is in the truest sense 
universal and independent of all mere local relations and pecu- 
liarities of soil or geographical position. And once more, with 
respect to the history, both national and religious, contained in 
these writings, we have to remember that the picture it gives 
of the people is the very opposite of what might naturally have 
been expected. On the supposition that these were either a 
series of myths, or a collection of the natural products of the 
literary genius and religious sentiments of the nation, what 
sort of history would we naturally look for in them? Would 
we not expect to find something resembling what is actually 
found in other nations,—a history flattering the national vanity, 
eulogistic of the national character, and encircling the founders 
and heroes of the race with a halo of dazzling marvels? And 
how different is the case with these Hebrew records! How 
simple and modest is the account given of the great progenitors 
of the people, Abraham and the patriarchs. The poetic aim 
which is seen glancing through the accounts of battles and 
victories, and travels and voyages, in other early literatures, is 
not seen here. Instead of that, we discover that the magnifying 
of God, and the reference of all the parts of their history to Him 
are the cords that run through and bind together the records of 
this nation. And how unfavourable, again, is the view given of 
the people themselves. It shews many things in which they 
might have gloried,—but it shews how in most their glory was 
turned to shame. It is a mirrorof their shortcomings, their 
rebellions, their stiffness of neck, their blindness, and their sin. 
It isa book for their condemnation. It isa history, not flattering, 
but offending the national feelings, not grateful, but repugnant 
to mere national prejudices, and unlike the first literary products 
of other nations in the predominantly unfavourable represen- 
tation it gives of the people to whom it belongs. And in all 
this again, do we not see something only very partially accounted 
for by that theory which we contest? And in such outlying 
characteristics as these, do we not find at least the presumption 
of a unique and divine purpose in these books and this history ? 
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And this presumption that these writings must be some- 
thing more than the product of the most religious genius 
among the nations of antiquity, will be strengthened by a 
minuter examination of their contents. For by this their 
distinctive character will be yet more impressively evinced. 
There are two things that chiefly merit our attention here. 
And they are those to which we have seen (bler refer in the 
choice of the term historisch-genetisch, to express the nature of 
the religious revelation contained in the Old Testament books. 
These two things, its historical and its genetic or progressive 
character, are perhaps the notes which, in our present point 
of view, most distinctly and decisively individualise it and its 
records, and assert for them a standing exclusively their own. 
Of these, therefore, we shall also make some mention, though 
it must necessarily be in the way of cursory indication rather 
than of ample discussion. Now im the closer and more pene- 
trating examination of these writings, taken as a whole, and 
considered as the memorials of Hebrew life and religion, the 
first thing, perhaps, that strikes the student as peculiar to them, 
is the circumstance that, in a method unseen in other antique 
literatures, the whole narrative of the fortunes of the people is 
carried up to great divine purposes, while all the purely moral 
and religious truth enunciated is in like manner bound up in 
the most intimate way with the events, deeds, and institutions 
of the history. The Old Testament gives neither a simple 
narrative of national arrangements and occurrences, nor a 
precise and clearly-cut system of doctrinal teaching. The 
religious consciousness of the Israelite, as we decipher it here, 
shews itself neither in a compact body of beliefs, nor in the 
shape of dogmatic teaching, nor in any system of pure, specula- 
lative thought, but in and through a history, that is to say, in 
and through a series of dispensations befalling the nation, in a 
set of institutions peculiar to it, and in events, appointments, 
and deliverances, which met them from time to time in their 
national course, and in which they believed they could clearly 
trace the hand of God. We cannot separate here the history 
of the people, or the record of their outward career, from the 
facts of their religious faith, neither can we frame their reli- 
gious beliefs into a didactic theology apart from the facts of 
their history. Indeed, so little does the Old Testament offer 
of the abstract doctrine of faith and morals, so little does it lay 
that before us in the form of direct and explicit enunciation, 
that on this very ground the philosophy of Kant denied alto- 
gether the applicability of the name of religion to the Mosaic 
system. The religious beliefs and sentiments here expressed 
are not presented as growing up outside, and independently of 
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the national fortunes and institutions of Israel, but as deter- 
mined, maintained, and developed in, and by means of, the 
numerous appointments of a theocratic constitution, and in and 
through a series of deeds and dispensations believed to bear 
the impress of the immediate hand of God. In perfect harmony 
with this are, for example, the whole contents of their try. 
Its spirit expresses itself always in terms of this fact. It is as 
statutes, and judgments, and testimonies, that the divine will 
presents itself to their spiritual perceptions; it is as the ways 
of God and his ordinances that they ever speak of holiness ; it 
is as an objective law, given to Moses amid the thunderings 
and lightnings of Sinai, that they most habitually conceive of 
religious truth ; it is for the peace of a historical Jerusalem 
and the turning again of the captivity of a Sion, that they offer 
their prayers and thanksgivings ; it is in that great initial 
deliverance by which God brought them out of the house of 
bondage, and made the waters to stand as heaps until His 
people should pass to the land of liberty, that their most solemn 
vows, their holiest convictions, and their deepest piety are seen 
ever to centre ; and the God of their salvation whom they 
worship and magnify in all, is no abstract divinity, no God of 
the mere fancy or speculation, no remote deity of philosophy, 
but the “Shepherd of Israel,” that “led Joseph like a flock,” 
and “ sent a plentiful rain to confirm his inheritance when it 
was weary.” It is of course true that toa certain extent the 
religious consciousness of other nations also has a real connec- 
tion with their history. We cannot say that its only medium 
in the case of all others is found in their mythologies. It does 
also stand to a certain measure in a real union with their 
histories, in so far as great crises in the history of nations 
usually produce some effect upon, and leave some memorial in, 
the articles and institutions of their faith. But the peculiarity 
that distinguishes the religious consciousness which expresses 
itself in the Old Testament from that which shews itself in the 
literary monuments of other peoples, is its exclusively and con- 
tinuously historical character. Israel’s faith is one bound up 
with, and realised in, the total sum of the events of their career 
and the institutions of their theocracy, and neither in mere 
broken sections of their history nor in myths. And further, 
their religion, as witnessed to in these books, is of a genetic as 
well as historic nature. Those facts in which their religious 
consciousness and faith express themselves, and with which they 
are so vitally connected, present an unexampled continuity. 
They constitute such an unbroken, progressive series, as can be 
traced through the whole compass of the Old Testament, all 
the parts of which exhibit such relations to each other, that 
each step may be seen to stand in a real unity with the past 
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history, and to carry at the same time a prospective reference 
to a great future event which was to bring the history and 
the religion of Israel to their consummation, to wit, the advent 
of Messias and the establishment of his kingdom. To exhibit 
in any fulness the truth and the import of this fact, would 
require a larger application of the method of historic-criticism 
than is possible to us at present. But we may safely allege, at 
least, that a history of this nature, one connected and progres- 
sive in this sense, one both unified and carried on to its issue by 
that ever-present und ever-brightening conviction of “ one far- 
off divine event,” in which it was to reach its end, is discovered 
in no other national literature. 

And it is the recognition of this fact that forms one of tlie 
most indispensable conditions to a right appreciation of Old 
Testament Scripture inits unity. It arrests the attention even 
of Goethe and Herder, and others who occupy their standpoint. 
And its relations and applications are most various. It is not 
a thread that runs through but one portion of the contents of 
these records. It pervades and unifies the whole and every 
part. We can trace this genetic principle, this gradual develop- 
ment, in all that is recorded: first, in the revelation of the 
divine economy of redemption itself ; secondly, in the growth 
of the religious knowledge of the people ; and, thirdly, in the 
deepening of their religious character. We see the divine pro- 
mise gradually widening and brightening from its first enig- 
matic annunciation, on through the history of Abraham and 
the patriarchs, and Moses and David, and the prone, until 
it expands into the clear proclamation of the Messias, whose 
coming was to be heralded. by the voice of His forerunner in 
the wilderness. We see in like manner God made known to 
the people as Elohim, in the character of his Almighty power, 
and then as Jehovah in the further unveiling of His name: as 
the Self-Existent and Eternal, supplementing the revelation 
of the Deity with the deeper revelation of the God of Redemp- 
tion, and once again in the kingly period, pre-eminently as the 
Lord of Hosts. And parallel with this, we can trace also the 
education of the mind of the true Israel from its first untutored 
type, on through the severe schooling of the law, and the higher 
teachings of the line of prophets, to deeper views of God’s 
moral character, and of the spiritual import of his covenant 
and commandments. And this progression we can follow, not 
only through the historic, but also through the prophetic, 
books. And these latter, indeed, exhibit it most particularly 
in a light which brings to view the shortcoming of that school 
of literary criticism which we have been mainly discussing. 
For how does the case present itself here? We meet here a 
line of preachers extending over several centuries, from Joel 
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to Malachi, connected with very different crises in Jewish 
history, with the troubles antecedent to the captivity, as in the 
case of Joel and others, with the duration of the captivity 
itself, as in Ezekiel and Daniel, and with the period of the 
return, as in Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and yet all 
teaching consistently the great lessons of the spirituality of 
God’s law, and at the same time, adding each some distinctive 
line, correspondent with the nature of the emergency that 
occasioned his prophecy, to the great and ever harmonious 
image of Messianic hope. And in this, certainly, we have a 
phenomenon unexampled in other nations. For assuredly no 
other presents the spectacle of such a procession of religious 
teachers, gifted each with a spiritual insight deeper than that 
of Socrates, falling each into his own proper place in the course 
of a connected and progressive system of religion and religious 
doctrine and history, and uttering explicit predictions, and 
enunciating religious truths, which the known condition of the 
Jewish nation makes it simply impossible for us to account fo 
as the common products of the religious intellect and genius 
of the people. Enough, however, has been said to shew that 
this historic-genetic character of the religion contained in these 
writings, marks them off as something unique among all the 
early literatures and religious records of the nations. 

We must add, that the uses of this principle are most mani- 


fold. It is this conception of the historical and progressive 
nature of the religion of Israel, and the inner and essential 
connection of their faith with their history, that gives the 
theologian and the critic the ar standpoint for judging 


the contents of Old Testament Scripture in many applications. 
Thus, if we compare what is given in it as its theology with 
what is offered as such in the classic literature, for instance, 
this at once points us to the radical difference between the two. 
For the one theology is seen to stand in dependence upon a 
history, and the other in Ne on a mythology ; the one 
appearing in association with the actual matters that made up 
the national life and career of the people, and the other in an 
association with matters lying mainly outside these. The 
recognition of this distinctive characteristic also makes plain 
to us how greatly those mistake the true scope of the Old 
Testament books who would keep the religious truth at the 
expense of the historic. For it shews us how impossible it 
is to allow value for the one without allowing the same for 
the other, or to regard the so-called history as the mere outer 
shell or poetic covering which we must strip off in order to 
reach the doctrine it envelopes. It is from this same point of 
view again that we rise to an adequate definition of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture. For, thus recognising these books as the 
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records of the method in which, by special dealings, manifesta- 
tions, and institutions forming a united and advancing series, 
God gave witness of Himself to the people chosen to stand in 
a special covenant relation to Him, we perceive at once 
that they cannot be rightly understood without a due apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar position of that people,—a position, the 
peculiarity of which consists mainly in the fact that it was out 
of this nation that the Christian religion and church were to 
issue. Then further recognising this people as the people in 
whom the true education of the world was given,—that educa- 
tion which, in contrast with the more negative tutoring seen 
in heathenism, formed the positive preparation for the fulness 
of the times of Christ, we are led to judge of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures as the records of that unique nation in which 
the counsel of God for the recovery of man was gradually 
brought to light and carried on to its completion in the advent 
of Christ. We conclude thus with Chler, that the theologian 
or critic cannot rightly approach them except from the stand- 
point of Christianity and the New Testament. And we see 
that to this extent, at least, we must supplement the detinition 
offered by the second of these two schools to which we have 
been referring. It is in this way also that we shall best under- 
stand how true and how pregnant is the principle that the Old 
Testament is one long type of Christ,—a fact so manifest to 
the unprejudiced eye, that men like De Wette, who began 
their critical labours from a rationalistic point of view, have 
fully acknowledged it before their career has closed. And 
once more it is only this same conception of the distinctive 
character of Old Testament Scripture that sets in their proper 
light many of those circumstances which from the earliest 
times have been, more or less, moral and intellectual difficulties 
to the Christian student. For it is of essential importance to 
remember that these Old Testament books, though forming 
one organic whole, are also a collection of many diverse docu- 
ments, separated from each other in date, some of them by 
centuries, and the first and last of them by above one thousand 
years, that they give the history ofa nation which we see grow up 
from its infancy and pass on to its decline, and that the religious 
truth which they record is given in a development consonant 
with the advancing history of the people who were made the 
medium of its communication. Thus shall we best understand 
in what sense the whole Jewish religion is incomplete and 
preparatory, how each stage in the evolution of the economy of 
redemption, in the law and in the prophets, is in harmony with 
the then condition of the people, and how the absence of ex- 
plicit presentations of the doctrine of the future life and judg- 
ment and of the duty of prayer and such matters in the law, 1s 
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to be explained. Thus, too, by looking at them in the light of 
their proper historic connection with the religious schooling of 
the people, we may best read off the true import of such 
narratives as those of the destruction of the Canaanites and the 
death of Sisera. And from the same standpoint we may come 
nearest a right apprehension of the intent to which the events 
and heroes of Old Testament story are meant to be riaa for us, 
and a due appreciation of the instruction to be derived from 
such mixed characters as Jephtha, Samson, and Phinehas, and a 
proper grasp of the principles on which we are to judge such other 
apparent difficulties as the imprecations which meet us now and 
again in the midst of the deepest devotions of the Psalms, 
And on the whole, while this conception of Old Testament 
Scripture is the only one that gives us the key to the right 
understanding of many of its details, it also gives us the most 
impressive vrew of the marvellous identity that marks it in 
the widest diversity. When perplexed with minute criticisms, 
and shewn here and there what is called a contradiction, it is 
good to fall back upon the thought of its unparalleled unity 
and consistency,—a unity which becomes ever the more won- 
drous, as by patient study we reach a fuller knowledge of the 
varied contents of the books and the peculiar circumstances of 
their respective compositions, The more accurate the compre- 
hension we attain of the different periods to which they belong, 
the different styles of literature in which they are cast, and the 
great variety, both in character and in positiou, of the writers 
from whom they proceed,—writers taken, some of them from 
the courts of princes and some from the altars of priests, some 
from following the flocks and herds and some from the gather- 
ing of sycamore fruit, some from among the kings of Judah 
and some from the captives that wept by the rivers of Babylon, 
some of them rich in the lore of Egypt and the wisdom of the 
scribes, and some who were neither prophets nor prophets’ 
sons,—and the more fully we grasp the consistency with which 
all these, while announcing special lessons suited to the chang- 
ing crises of their nation’s history, proclaim the same spiritual 
truths and carry out regularly and progressively the same 
doctrine of a Messiah to come,—-the more insignificant surely 
will the alleged contrarieties and inconsistencies of the Old 
Testament appear, and the more marvellous and peculiar the 
grand unity in truth and purpose which pervades it from 
Genesis to Malachi. When we once catch the precious thread 
that runs through its whole extent, and grasp the clue which 
guides us through the difficulties of its parts, the patient 
survey of the parts opens to us the wider view of its organic 
unity. And in the truths which we see it consistently teach, 
and in the collective spirit which it breathes, we find the most 
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satisfying evidence that the mind of God has ruled its forma- 
tion, so that it might be authoritative and useful for doctrine, 
for reproof, and for instruction to His church in all ages. 
Under the somewhat indefinite title given to this paper we 
have not sought to deal with any of those minuter and more 
delicate criticisms which are at present engaging the attention 
of those whose studies are directed to the Old Testament. We 
have simply taken up certain more general facts and considera- 
tions bearing on those documents which the Christian world has 
been wont to venerate as one-half of the authentic revelation 
of God to man. These, we think, all combine to claim for the 
Old Testament a unique position and a distinctive character 
which make it impossible to regard it as but a parallel to the 
religious records of other nationalities. The investigation of 
these writings has at this time an almost unprecedented import- 
ance ; on the one hand, because fields of inquiry little wrought 
before have been opened up in Jewish history; and on the 
other hand, because opinions judged by the church to be 
erroneous and fatal to the proper value of the Old Testament 
have again obtained extensive circulation among certain classes 
of the learned. The study of this latter fact also simply as a 
literary phenomenon,—as a fact in the history of the human 
intellect which must have had av adequate cause,—and the 
attempt to trace out that cause to which it owes its immediate 
appearance on the stage of speculative opinion, are exercises 
replete with warning as well as instruction. One lesson which 
they clearly offer us is this, that it is always unsafe for the 
church to rest on the simple assertion of her convictions, to 
the neglect of the cultivation of a liberal theological and 
critical learning. If the history of opinion establishes any 
great principle, it is this, that error commonly has its origin 
in the exclusive or exaggerated presentation of some special 
element in the truth which has been comparatively overlooked. 
And so the survey of the course which recent speculation on the 
Old Testament has run teaches us this, that to some extent 
at least, the ebb of religious erudition has been the cause of 
the flood of religious error, that the views which the church 
has now to combat contain kernels of truth that have not yet 
been sufficiently regarded, and that while she is lifeless, unless 
she be the salt of the earth and the light of the world in the 
fulfilment of her spiritual mission, she is also in a position 
neither secure nor worthy, if those inquiries into her documents 
and beliefs, which should fall within her own proper field, are 
left to grow up witbout her, and in that very circumstance to 
assume a hostile attitude towards her. But the review of recent 
speculation on the Old Testament is also fitted to impress on 
us this other important lesson, that the learning which the 
church is to prosecute and encourage should be, while in all 
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respects thorough, a religious learning in the best sense of the 
phrase, and that the greatest danger to be feared in all critical 
examinations of Scripture lies in the merely literary handling 
of the same. It holds good of the Bible above all other books, 
that to understand it in its parts we must understand it as a 
whole. And to understand it as a whole, the first requisite,— 
a requisite which takes precedence even of the commanding 
intellect and the capacious erudition,—is the sympathetic 
spirit. This is true indeed of all studies. Thus, in art, none 
will dispute that he who does not know the intuitive, subtle, 
spiritual power of beauty, he whose mind has not been, as it 
were, baptised into her ethereal essence, will be likely to form, 
however minute his acquaintance may be with technicalities 
and formal principles, an unreliable, because an inappreciative, 
critic. But of sacred criticism it holds good in a very special 
sense, that our whole conception and understanding of Scrip- 
ture must be modified in the very foundation, if we approach it 
without the spirit proper to it. For by Scripture we mean this 
among other things,—a body of writings which are at once the 
mirror of holiness and the media by which God and Christ bear 
witness of themselves to the church. Consequently, in order to 
appreciate it we must have the experience of the inner witness 
of God and Christ in our own hearts; and in particular, in order 
to value and understand the Old Testament aright, we must 
be able to view it in the power of that connection in which it 
stands, historically with the New Testament, and experimentally 
with the spirit of our own-Christianity. He therefore who 
comes to the study of the Hebrew or the Christian Scriptures 
as a mere litterateur, and pronounces upon the worth and 
import of these documents without regard to the personal 
knowledge of that faith of which they profess to be the records, 
enters upon his task unfurnished with that arm which, from 
the very nature of the case proposed, is the initial aud indis- 
pensable condition to a just and adequate judgment. And how 
carefully in this very matter of Old Testament inquiry we 
ought to guard against all merely literary handling of these 
Scriptures, and to how extreme and melancholy an issue the 
prosecution of that mode of treatment alone may legitimately 
carry one, we may learn from the case of Ernest Renan, who, 
in one of his most thoughtful works, the Htudes d’ Histoire 
Religieuse, while extolling the Bible, as he has studied it, 
simply as a literary treasure, is led openly and explicitly to 
deny that the general reading of the Bible among the masses 
is a good thing except, as he adds, so far “as it is much better 
to see the people read the Bible than nothing at all.”* 
8. D. F.S. 





* Mr Gladstone also notices this in his Studies on Homer, vol. LI., p. 526. 
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Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. By Joun Vrircu, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1869. 


A FEW years after the death of Sir William Hamilton, in 
1856, his academic Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic 
were published under the editorial superintendence of two 
friends and disciples, Professor Mansell of Oxford, now Dean 
of St Paul’s, and Mr John Veitch, now Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. These posthumous 
publications were well received by the public ; and if they did 
not materially augment, they at least amply sustained the 
well-won reputation of the great Scottish master. The chief 
contributions of that master to Philosophy and Logical Science 
had been well known and keenly discussed during his life ; 
and but little of what was original in his speculations remained 
to be given to the world after his death. Yet his lectures, 
necessarily published under various disadvantages, were found 
to contain much of what is admirable in philosophical thought 

and expression, much that illustrated and defended the pro- 
found views of their author, or exhibited the marvellous extent 
and depth of his learning. When it is remembered that they 
were written in great haste, shortly before their delivery in the 
class-room, and were never revised -by the writer for publica- 
tion, it must be admitted that they are extraordinary produc- 
tions, such as could have emanated only from a most powerful 
and highly cultivated philosophical mind. They have, accord- 
ingly, taken a permanent place in the philosophical literature 
of the age. What are the great doctrines they expound, or 
what valuable contributions they have made to the philosophy 
of the human mind, we do not here undertake to inform our 
readers. In this Journal have already appeared various 
elaborate estimates of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy and 
of his powers as an original thinker. We do not care, at pre- 
sent, either to add to or to modify these estimates. But in 
conformity with what we have already said, or are committed 
to, we may declare that we still consider Sir William Hamilton 
the greatest philosopher of the Scottish school, and a man who 
has powerfully attempted to define the just limits of philo- 
sophical speculation. We regard his “ Philosophy of the Condi- 
tioned” as a profound exposition and defence of the “ common 
sense” doctrines of Reid, and, though it has its dangerous 
side, a real bulwark against scepticism. That philosophy, 
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conceived in a spirit of wisdom and modesty, was expounded 
with astonishing acuteness and learning. The author's contri- 
butions to the science of logic we also think of great value. 
We shall not here attempt to expound his famous “ Quantifi- 
cation of the Predicate,” or to euumerate his simplifications 
and improvements of the laws of syllogism. It will be enough 
for the present to say that as a critic and master of logic he 
has not been equalled in modern times, and that he has cleared 
the ground for future students and reformers of that much 
abused but genuine and valuable science. 

It was to be expected that in these biographical days we 
should not long be without a Life of Sir William Hamilton. 
Accordingly, soon after the publication of the Lectures, it was 
announced, or at least understood, that the Life of their author 
was to be written by Mr Veitch. And certainly it was felt by 
the public that a man like Hamilton deserved a good bio- 
grapher; that his life and character could not be too com- 
pletely and faithfully pourtrayed. Why the demanded and 
expected biography has been so long in making its appearance 
is not explained. It is possible, however, that the professional 
duties of the biographer, and the difficulty experienced in 
collecting the requisite materials, may account at once for the 
tardy appearance of the book, and for some of its more remark- 
able defects. That the book has fulfilled all expectations, or 
given us all that we could reasonably desire to know of 
Hamilton, is what cannot be truly affirmed ; but, as we bope 
to shew, it gives, on the whole, a fair representation of a 
philosopher, who, though gifted with intellectual force of the 
highest order, never attempted to make any figure in public 
life, but was satisfied with the pursuits and enjoyments of the 
family man and the scholar. 

William Hamilton was born in an academic atmosphere, and 
from his infancy was surrounded with all the influences of 
academic life. His father, Dr William, and his grandfather, 
Dr Thomas Hamilton, occupied in succession the chair of 
Anatomy and Botany in the University of Glasgow. He was 
born in his father’s official or college residence, on the 8th 
March, 1788. His mother, Elizabeth Stirling, was a gentle- 
woman of good family, and of no ordinary powers of mind. 
It appears that Iris ancestors, on the father’s side, were all dis- 
tinguished by their superior abilities or force of character. 
Many of them had been closely connected with the Glasgow 
University, and had specially contributed to its efficiency. 
They were of an ancient and honoured stock, sprung from the 
ducal house of Hamilton, but distinguished also by its own 
achievements. The redoubtable Sir Robert Hamilton, who 
led the Covenanters at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge, was a 
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member of the family, and bore in his time that baronetcy to 
which the great philosopher was afterwards served heir, and 
which is now adorned with a new lustre. 

Young Hamilton lost his father when only two yeurs of 
age ; and, along with his younger brother, Thomas, he was edu- 
cated entirely under the eye, or according to the judgment, of 
his mother. He was early destined for the medical profession, 
to which he seemed bound by hereditary ties; and his mother 
spared no pains or expense to give him the best preparatory 
education. Many stories are told of the studies and sports of 
his boyish years, all highly characteristic of the remarkable 
ero and mental energy with which he was endowed. 

ecision of character and independence of spirit, which natur- 
ally spring from high intellectual power, were early manifested 
in the schoolboy ; but they seem never to have interfered with 
his affectionate reverence for his mother. He was early sent 
to a preparatory Grammar School in Glasgow, taught by a Mr 
Angus ; and when he was only twelve years of age, he attended 
the junior Latin and Greek classes in the University. But his 
mother, as if determined that he should be well grounded in 
the learned languages before his college life should seriously 
begin, afterwards sent him to school in England. He and his 
brother Thomas were first placed in a seminary at Cheswick, 
kept by the Rev. Dr Horne. In a short time the brothers 
were separated, Thomas being sent to a school at Hounslow, 
and William to another at Bromley. At the latter place, 
under the care of the Rev. Dr Dean, the elder brother 
remained for nearly three years, and made considerable pro- 
gress in his classical studies, though disliking England and 
pining for his native country. At midsummer, 1803, he and 
his brother were once more united in their studies and sports. 
They were removed from England, and placed under the care 
of the Rev. Dr Sommers, of Midcalder, a man of some accom- 
plishments, who did ample justice to his pupils. Here the 
brothers, while not neglecting their studies, seem to have 
enjoyed themselves highly. 


‘«« The younger brother,’ says Mr Veitch, ‘ was of a highly volatile 
temperament, and abounded in fun and mischief. William, however, 
was not without his dash of genuine boyishness. He is remembered 
by some who knew him at the manse, ‘as a wild boy, and fond of 
sport,’ quick-tempered, yet warmly affectionate. His spirits were 
extremely buoyant, his love of outdoor pastimes unbounded ; and 
speedily the lead among the boys of the manse was spontaneously and 
cheerfully accorded to him, on account of the generous inspiration 
which he threw into all the sports of the place, as well as of his 
indisputable superiority in all feats of physical strength and dex- 
terity, whether running, leaping, swimming in the Calder, or 
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daringly diving into the linn pool of a woodland burn, ‘ the glory of 
headers.’ ”” 

We here get a glimpse into the energetic character of 
Hamilton, who, in his youthful days, was as remarkable for 
his physical strength, beauty, and courage, as for his vigorous 
intellect, strong will, and unflagging perseverance. 

The two brothers were sent to the Gniversity of Glasgow at 
the commencement of the session 1803-4. The younger 
brother, Thomas, destined for a commercial life, prosecuted his 
college studies during three sessions; but after reluctantly 
going into a merchant's office in Liverpool, he soon gave upa 
thoughts of commerce, and indulged his original bent by 
entering the army. After seeing considerable service in Spain 
and America, he retired from the army in 1818, and devoted 
his talents to literature. He was a handsome, brave, and 
accomplished man, who will, perhaps, continue to be best 
known as the author of “ Cyril Thornton.” But William, who 
was expected to study medicine, and to emulate, if possible, 
the fame of his father and grandfather, gave himself up 
more entirely than his somewhat volatile and_ versatile 
brother to strictly academical pursuits. Most of the professors 
whose classes he attended were men of mark in their day. 
Richardson, the professor of Latin, was an accomplished 
humanitarian, full of literary enthusiasm ; Young, the pro- 
fessor of Greek, had a still higher reputation as a scholar and 
teacher ; in the Logic chair Jardine was almost unrivalled for 
his skill in drawing out and training the powers of the youth- 
ful mind; in the chair of Moral Philosophy Mylne, the 
immediate successor of the illustrious Reid, taught his cold 
sensational philosophy with acknowledged clearness and force 
of intellect. By the lessons of these eminent instructors 
Hamilton greatly profited. To Young and Jardine, especially, 
he frequently, in after life, acknowledged his great obligations. 

At Glasgow he also attended classes of chemistry, anatomy, 
and botany, as part of a regular course of medical study. But 
the love of literature and philosophy had by this time given 
a special direction to his habits and pursuits. He had begun 
to collect books, chiefly of a historical and philosophical char- 
acter, and to lay the foundation of that admirable library in 
which he afterwards gloried, and which be turned to such a 
noble use. Though known as one of the most distinguished 
students at the University of Glasgow, and as a chief prizeman 
in most of his classes, he went in 1806 to prosecute his studies 
in Edinburgh, attracted, probably, by the high reputation of 
the metropolitan medical school. But by this time his anxious 
and far-seeing mother wished bim to proceed to the University 
of Oxford, where his high talents might receive their best 
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development, and find the noblest field. Accordingly, in 1807, 
he went to Balliol College, Oxford, as a “Snell Exhibitioner,” 
an advantage to which he was well entitled by his high 
academic distinction at Glasgow. During his residence at 
Oxford he read enormously, especially in Greek. The works 
of Aristotle, at once voluminous and difficult, he so read and 
mastered, that by some of his friends he was pleasantly called 
éAgiororshuxoraros. But while he was known to be one of the 
most resolute reading-men in the university, giving rich 

romise of ripe and deep scholarship, he shewed all the Oxford 
ar of social enjoyments and manly exercises. His muscular 
energy and bodily activity were in harmony with his strength 
of will and vigour of intellect. He seems to have become the 
centre of a promising band of young men who felt and owned 
his intellectual ascendency. Among his younger friends was 
Mr John Gibson Lockhart, who afterwards made such a figure 
in literature. He acted the part of an elder brother to Lock- 
hart, and Lockhart repaid his kindness with real gratitude. 
The unhappy quarrel that some ten years afterwards separated 
for ever re remarkable friends must always be deplored by 


the admirers of both. 
In his letters to his mother from Oxford, all written in his 
usual independent style, though perfectly respectful, Hamilton 


speaks of his Greek studies, and also of his attendance at 
medical classes. But it is pretty clear that Greek and philo- 
sophy possess his chief affections, while medicine is only 
thought of as a necessary profession. He had now fairly begun 
that course of deep and accurate reading, as well as that habit 
of independent and vigorous thinking which led eventuall 
to splendid results. Mr Veitch has been enabled to furnis 
several very spirited sketches of the man as he appeared at 
Oxford, drawn by surviving contemporaries. These represent 
him as at once a student of immense promise, and one of the 
most kindly and generous of men ; plunged deep in books, yet 
the delight of his friends; educating himself without any real 
help from tutors, yet never unsocial or pedantic, but indulging 
freely in the innocent pleasures of college life. “The few men 
now surviving who knew him at Oxford,” says Mr Veitch, “all 
concur in testifying to the warm feelings of admiration and 
love which he excited at once by the manly beauty of his 
person, his courteous and agreeable manners, the kindness and 
gentleness of his demeanour, the force of his intellect, and the 
extraordinary character of his attainments.” It must also be 
added, that, by all accounts, he was entirely free from those vices 
and excesses which were too common in the Oxford of his time, and 
maintained throughout an elevation of character, and a purity of 
life, that shed fresh lustre on his noble intellectual powers. 
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It is well known with what high honours Hamilton took his 
degree at Oxford. Perhaps no man of his time made such a 
figure as a profound philosophic scholar, who had not only 
read much but had thoroughly mastered his reading. His 
name appears in the first-class list for the Michaelmas term in 
1810. In mathematics and physics he seems to have made no 
remarkable figure. It is possible that even at that period he 
had formed that inadequate estimate of the importance of 
purely mathematical studies to which he unfortunately adhered 
in after life. His examination in Greek and philosophy filled 
the examiners with admiration, and gave him a renown in the 
University which few had ever reached before him. He stood 
alone in the great branch of study he had specially marked out 
for himself, and which he lived to make peculiarly his own. 
How a man of such vast attainments and such an exalted 
character did not obtain a fellowship in his college Mr Veitch 
cannot undertake to explain; but he significantly quotes the 
words that Lockhart once appended to an advertisement of a 
Balliol fellowship,—‘“ No Scotchman need apply.” 

On leaving Oxford, Mr Hamilton abandoned all thoughts of 
the medical profession, and resolved to go to the Scotch bar. 
Accordingly, after taking the necessary steps, he passed advo- 
cate in July, 1813, and took up his residence in Edinburgh. 
While attending law classes, and otherwise prosecuting his.legal 
studies, he hunted out in the Register House and other 
repositories of ancient records the evidence necessary to esta- 
blish his claim to the baronetcy of Preston. Assisted by legal 
and literary friends, he finally succeeded in procuring the 
materials that, on a regular investigation before the sheriff, con- 
vinced av Edinburgh jury of the justice of his claim. In his 
antiquarian and genealogical investigations he had made many 
interesting discoveries bearing upon the history of his family. 
The Hamiltons from whom he sprung were indeed an energetic 
and patriotic race, who mingled freely in the great struggles 
of their times, and were generally found fighting on the side 
of liberty. Professor Veitch gives a rapid and spirited account 
of the chief members of the family, and, finding many of their 
best qualities met in their descendant, he makes the following 
striking remarks :—“sprung from such a stock, and the heir 
of so many notable names, it is no mere prompting of fancy 
which leads us to recognise in the last distinguished representa- 
tive of the house of Preston a certain summing up of many of 
the greatest qualities of his ancestors. The courageous, high- 
souled men who manifested a life-long resistance to courtly 
aggression, who risked their lives and stood unblenched in most 
of the great battle-fields of Scottish history, found a worthy 
successor in the ardent speculator of the nineteenth century, 
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who, though spending his strength in a sphere of activity 
unlike theirs, had yet as manly a soul as any of them, a spirit 
as independent, courage, energy, and devotion to high and 
ennobling pursuits as great, who, it may be added, in his un- 
sparing polemical dialectic, dealt as heavy a home-thrust as 
any cavalier or revolutionary Whig, and shewed as keen a blade 
as the sword that gleamed at Langside, Worcester, or Drumclog.” 

At the bar, Sir William never made a great figure, though 
at one time his practice was not inconsiderable. He excelled 
in drawing up a certain kind of law papers ; and, on the whole, 
shewed himself more fitted to be an eminent chamber counsel 
than a fluent or eloquent pleader. But his tastes were never 
really those of a lawyer. It was soon found that he preferred 
exploring the vast but ill-assorted treasures of the Advocates’ 
Library to pacing the boards of the Parliament House. He 
had early cherished a passion for books, and now he had 
opportunities of gratifying it which were of no common kind. 
The stores of the largest and best library in Scotland were 
thrown open to him, and he soon began to study the theory 
and practice of bibliography as few had done before him. 
But his researches in the library, and the efforts he made 
to improve the arrangement of its contents, did little for 
him professionally, while his Whig politics cut him off from 
the favour of the ruling party of the day. He continued all 
his life a staunch liberal ; but, as we shall see, the great party 
of which he was an ornament did almost nothing for him, 
while conferring favours on far inferior men. 

Professor Veitch gives a very interesting account of the 
literary society of Edinburgh during the first quarter of the 
present century, when Sir William Hamilton first figured as 
an advocate and a man of acquirements in philosophy. The 
position and influence of Sir Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, 
and Dr Thomas Brown are very accurately and fairly estimated. 
Wilson, Lockhart, and De ‘Suinions, and other lights of a 
younger generation, are also well touched off. With all these 
men, and the more eminent of their contemporaries, Sir 
William was acquainted ; but it seems that he was not greatly 
influenced, intellectually, by any of them. He was not an 
active politician, a well-employed lawyer, or the author of any 
books, or even Review articles. He had, consequently, little 

uitation out of certain learned circles in Oxford and in 


inburgh. But he was all the while deeply exercising his 
faculties on philosophical subjects of the profoundest kind, and 
silently maturing those speculations which were, in due time, 
to proclaim him a master in the realms of abstract thought. 
His biographer has not been able to give a very full or clear 
account of what may be called the formative period of his life. 
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Little light is flung on those far-reaching studies and profound 
processes of thought by which the laborious and successful 
Oxford student was developed into the intellectual giant, who, 
by one comparatively easy effort, at last suddenly took his 
place in the very front ranks of philosophy. The truth is, 
that Sir William Hamilton, before he made his first great 
appearance in the Edinburgh Review, had written little and 
published less. He had been too busy reading and thinking 
to rush into print. Thus the development of his extraordinary 
powers was less noticed by his friends, or suspected by the 
world, than it would have been had he been early ambitious 
of the honours of an author or a reviewer. 

In 1817, Sir William, accompanied by his friend Lockhart, 
and Mr John Hyndman, visited Germany, for the purpose of 
examining a large library at Leipsic which was for sale, and 
which he had recommended his brother advocates to purchase. 
He was by this time a diligent student of German literature, 
though not able to speak the German language with any 
freedom. Little is recorded of the results of this journey, but 
these could not fail to deepen his interest in the literature and 
arg! of Germany. Soon after his return, he and Lock- 

art had that quarrel which terminated their intercourse for 
ever. The real cause of it is not exactly known; but we 
believe Professor Veitch is right in conjecturing that it was 
something connected with Blackwood’s Magazine to which 
Lockhart at that time largely contributed. The virulence of 
Blackwood was unprecedented, and few of the leading Edin- 
burgh Whigs escaped its insufferable personalities. We have 
reason to believe that Lockhart was the offender, but that, 
regretting his conduct, he made advances to his friend which 
were sternly repelled. It is commonly the case, that when two 

roud men quarrel, the apology of him who is in the wrong 
as to be very complete before it can be accepted. Lockhart, 
we believe, thought he had made apology sufficient, but his 
friend probably looked upon it as only adding to his original 
offence. It is reported that Sir William, in the sternness of 
his indignation, refused to accept Lockhart’s proffered hand. 

Another visit to Germany, made in 1820, enabled Sir 
William Hamilton to examine the great libraries of Berlin and 
Dresden. He made himself acquainted, as far as possible, 
with the contents of these vast national collections, and also 
with the principles of their arrangement. The right manage- 
ment of a library was with him a favourite subject of study, 
and through hie efforts the Advocates’ Library was arranged in 
such a way as to make it much more useful in every respect. 
He had a high idea of the character and functions of a 
librarian. According to him, a librarian should be, not only 
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a conservator and distributor of the books committed to his 
charge, but a man of learning, and able to minister to the 
wants of scholars and philosophers. He published his views 
on this subject in a letter pa arse to the advocates, which 
was characterised alike by just thought and forcible expression. 

At this period occurred the famous contest for the Moral 
Philosophy Chair in Edinburgh between Sir William Hamil- 
ton and John Wilson. That chair had been rendered vacant 
by the premature death of Dr Thomas Brown, the successor of 
Dugald Stewart. It is now universally allowed that Sir William 
was by far the fittest candidate, and had the highest claims. 
Wilson was known to bea man of great genius and remarkable 
literary powers ; but he had no special aptitude for philosophi- 
cal pursuits, and could not pretend to rival Sir William in 
erudition. Yet he was supported by the whole strength of the 
Tory party. Government influence, almost irresistible in those 
days, was brought to bear upon the Town Council, with whom 
the appointment lay ; and never before were such efforts made 
by the Edinburgh Tories to carry the election of a candidate. 
Sir William Hamilton’s testimonials were overwhelmingly 
strong, and the public voice, both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, proclaimed him to be the man most worthy to 
succeed Stewart and Brown. But the self-elected, unreformed 
Town Council yielded to political pressure, and by a majority of 
twenty-one to eleven, elected Wilson. It would appear that, 
in the course of the contest, it was announced to Sir William 
from a very influential quarter, that if he would only allow it 
to be said that he was not a Whig, or not an opponent of the 
Government, no official influence would be used against him. 
But he was not the man thus to sacrifice his political convic- 
tions for the sake of any personal advantage, and, accordingly, 
he took a course which he knew would lose him the election. 
Another thing in connection with this memorable struggle, 
that called forth so much bitter party feeling, must be men- 
tioned to the credit of both the candidates. Sir William and 
Mr Wilson, who had been friends before the election, never 
ceased to be on excellent terms with each other as long as they 
lived together in the same city. 

Professor Veitch thus speculates ae the way in which 
Sir William would have dealt with Moral Philosophy had he 
been elected to the chair :— 


*¢ So far'as the interests of the chair were concerned, there can be 
no doubt that Hamilton would have supplied certain of the deficiencies 
in the treatment of Moral Philosophy in the Scottish universities. 
He would have given to the science a more definite sphere than had 
been assigned to it in our teaching and literature, and would thus 
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have checked the diffuseness of treatment which has greatly enfeebled 
its growth. Above all, he would have looked at ethical questions in 
the light of their history, linked on to the past of ancient Greece and 
Rome the isolated and exclusive efforts of Scottish inquirers, and given 
them scientific completeness and vitality, by setting both questions 
and solutions in the light of modern continental speculation.” 


In the following year, the chair of Civil History in Edin- 
burgh became vacant by the death of Mr Fraser Tytler, who 
had filled it with some distinction. The Faculty of Advocates, 
with whom the appointment virtually lay, hastened to confer 
it on Sir William Hamilton, as if anxious to do what they could 
to alleviate his unmerited disappointment. The chair brought 
with it small emolument, for attendance on Civil History 
was not a necessary part of any curriculum of study. But the 
new professor instantly commenced the preparation of a com- 
plete course of lectures, that embraced civil history, properly 
so called, and also such subjects as the political economy of the 
ancients, Aristotle’s analysis of the forms of government, the 
political institutions of the ancient Germans, the feudal system, 
and the papal supremacy. According to the testimony of many 
that heard them, these lectures were singularly fresh and 
powerful, full of profound research, and instinct with the spirit 
of true philosophy. “The most distinguished students of the 
University,” said Professor Wilson, “spoke with enthusiasm of 
the sagacity, learning, eloquence, and philosophic spirit of Sir 
William’s lectures.” The Civil History class never numbered 
more than fifty, but it always contained not a few young men 
who were truly worthy to sit at the feet of such a professor. 

About this period, the claims of Phrenology to the rank of a 
science were vehemently discussed in this country, and espe- 
cially in Edinburgh, where Mr a Combe laboured as the 
great apostle of its doctrines. Sir William, from the very first, 
disputed the truth of these doctrines, not merely on philoso- 

hical but also on anatomical and physiological grounds. 
He saw that phrenology could be refuted, not by abstract 
reasonings, or metaphysical arguments, but only by carefully 
conducted experiments bearing upon the size, distribution, and 
functions of the brain, and by a candid examination of the 
alleged facts on which the reputed science was based. With 
prodigious labour and pains he addressed himself to the task 
of thus meeting phrenology on its own ground ; and the result 
of his enterprise was a series of observations and conclusions 
that proved entirely adverse to the doctrines of Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Combe. Ip papers read before the Royal Society, and in 
lectures delivered in the largest class-room of the University, 
he communicated to the public the inferences he had drawn 
from bis elaborate and exhaustive experiments, The substance 
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of these expositions he afterwards gave to his students from 
the logic chair. The phrenologists never met with a more 
formidable and persevering foe than Sir William ; and it is 
believed that to his powerful attacks is largely due the dis- 
favour into which their science has fallen. 

Professor Veitch is fortunate in having procured from a 
variety of sources descriptions and recollections of Sir William 
Hamilton as he appeared and acted at different periods of his life. 
Early friends and academic pupils contribute interesting sketches 
to this biography. One of the most characteristic of these 
sketches is furnished by Thomas Carlyle. Mr Carlyle has 
but little to record, but that little is given in his most kindly 
and genial style. We can only quote the following from the 
fresh pen-and-ink portrait he has happily dashed off :— 


‘* On solid, realistic points, he was abundantly luminous ; prompti- 
tude, solid sense, free-flowing intelligibility always the character- 
istics. The tones of his voice were themselves attractive, physiog- 
nomic of the man; a strong, carelessly melodious, tenor voice, the 
sound of it betokening seriousness and cheerfulness ; occasionally 
something of slightly remonstrative was in the under tones, indicating, 
well in the background, possibilities of virtuous wrath and fire ; 
seldom anything of laughter, of levity never anything ; thoroughly a 
serious, cheerful, sincere, and kindly voice, with looks corresponding. 
In dialogue, face to face, with one he trusted, his speech, both voice 
and words, was still more engaging; lucid, free, persuasive, with a 
bell-like harmony, and from time to time in the bright eyes, a beaming 
smile, which was the crown and seal of all to you.” 


Professor Veitch is right in thinking that something higher 
and deeper than German studies and love of literary work 
drew such men as Hamilton and Carlyle together. He thus 
speaks of these distinguished friends: “amid certain outward 
differences of form, there may be traced a real unity in the 
characters and life-aims of Hamilton and Carlyle. Both stand 
out in the history of these past years conspicuous for fervour, 
simplicity of purpose, noble-heartedness, and a resolute adher- 
ence to their respective self-chosen, somewhat isolated tracts of 
thought and conviction, sustained alike by the unwavering 
belief that whatever the world around them might think, the 
best thing for it was the sense of the absolute worth, the 
absolute inconvertibility with any other earthly good, of a 
love of truth, as truth, in thought and action.” 

Early in 1827, Hamilton lost his admirable mother, with 
whom he had lived during the entire period of his residence 
in Edinburgh. She had been to him during his whole life not 
merely a loving parent, but a wise friend and counsellor ; and 
never was mother more loved and trusted by a son. His grief 
for her loss was overwhelming. For a considerable time he 
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seems to have been quite prostrated by the blow and almost 
unfitted for intellectual exertion. But two years after he 
fortunately took a step which proved to be of incalculable 
benefit to him during the remainder of his days. He married 
his cousin, Miss Marshall, who had for years been an inmate 
of his mother’s house, and with whose character he was of course 
intimately acquainted. Never was philosopher more happily 
married, Lady Hamilton had every quality of head and heart 
fitted to engage the affections and command the respect of her 
husband. As the head of his house and the mother of his 
children, as sympathising with his studies, and nobly helpful 
to him in much hard literary work, she proved herself most 
worthy of all the praise that can be cared for by a virtuous 
and pure-minded woman. She still survives to cherish her 
husband’s memory, and be a witness of the high place he holds 
among the masters of modern thought. 

In 1829, the Edinburgh Review, edited from its commence- 
ment by Francis Jeffrey, passed into the hands of Mr Macvey 
Napier, a man who had always taken an intelligent interest 
in speculative philosophy. Mr Napier immediately applied to 
his friend Hamilton to write for the first number of the 
periodical that was to a under his editorship a review 
of Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie. Sir William, for various 
reasons, was averse to undertake such a task. For one thing, 
he had a great admiration for the genius and character of M. 
Cousin, but should be obliged to reject the chief doctrines of 
his book. He was also afraid that few readers in Great Britain 
at that time would be able to follow the argument upon which 
he should be compelled to enter. But as Mr Napier would 
take no denial, the solicited review was written, and made its 
appearance at the time appointed. We are informed that it 
was written in considerable haste, and that in passing through 
the press it was necessarily, and not advantageously, abridged. 
Yet the impression it made first on Continental, and afterwards 
on British thinkers, was profound and permanent. It contained 
the first formal development of that “Philosophy of the 
Conditioned,” which has made the name of the author so 
famous, and was, to use the language of Professor Veitch, “the 
first of a series of contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
which, for force and keenness of dialectic, depth of thought, 
and extent of learning, have not in this century been surpassed, 
if equalled, by any writings on the subjects to which they 
refer.” M. Cousin himself was among the first to recognise 
the extraordinary.merit of this review article. With a gener- 
osity worthy of his high name he extolled in the highest terms 
his formidable critic, and sought to number him among his 
friends. These distinguished men soon entered into corre- 
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spondence with each other, and became friends for life, though 
they never personally met on either side of the Channel. 

For a period of seven years after this, Sir William contri- 
buted regularly to the Edinburgh Review. Most of his 
articles as they appeared made a perfect sensation in the 
philosophical world. In October, 1830, was published his great 
article on the “ Philosophy of Perception,” being professedly a 
review of M. Jouffroy’s French edition of the works of Reid. 
This was regarded by its author as the proper logical sequel 
of his “Philosophy of the Conditioned. In his first great 
essay he endeavoured to ascertain and fix the limits of human 
knowledge, to trace the proper circumscription of the realm of 
philosophy, and, consequently, to explode that transcendental- 
ism which, in Germany especially, had possessed and deluded 
some of the highest minds. The results of his magnificent 
criticism had therefore been mainly negative or destructive. 
He had cleared the ground for something of a positive and 
constructive kind. This something he abundantly supplied in 
his Essay on Perception, a performance which, on its appear- 
ance, was instantly hailed as a perfect miracle of learning and 
metaphysical genius. Only profound students and real masters 
of philosophy were able at first to appreciate the transcendant 
merits of that marvellous effort. But now, when its doctrines 
have been well discussed and are widely known, the general 
public can better judge of the great service it rendered to 
philosophy. It formed, in its substance, a masterly defence 
and expansion of the philosophy of Reid, that philosophy of 
Common Sense propounded and advocated by the great masters 
of the Scottish School... Its author shewed, with consummate 
skill and power, that we necessarily and immediately perceive 
the external world, and that the phenomena of consciousness, 
definitely tested and analysed, furnish all the requisite 
materials for the construction of a true philosophic system. 
He thus cut up by the roots that false and dangerous idealism 
which leads to the non-recognition or denial of the existence 
of an external world. The grand question of Perception, the 
turning point, as it may be called, of every system of philo- 
sophy, had never in this century been so thoroughly discussed ; 
and the doctrines laid down by the essayist have not up to 
this day been successfully assailed. In his Dissertations ap- 
pended to his edition of Reid’s works, Sir William subse- 
quently further elaborated these doctrines, and they are now 
generally regarded as constituting no small portion of his 
claim to philosophic honours of the highest order. 

The next important article contributed to the Review by 
this newly revealed giant in philosophy was upon Logic, 
consisting of a review of “Recent Oxford publications on 
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Logical Science.” In this production Sir William vindicated 
the right of Formal Logic to a high place in the circle of the 
philosophical sciences, and drew in bold outline another great 

rtion of his own philosophical system. He did justice to 
Whately’s well-known and useful work, but shewed its great 
defects, and pointed to something higher and more truly scientific 
as a necessity of the age. This article, though necessarily 
incomplete, contained the germs or elements of all Sir William's 
subsequent logical speculations and improvements. Along 
with its two predecessors, it formed a splendid contribution to 
our philosophical literature. Speaking of the three essays 
that have acquired such celebrity, Professor Veitch finely 
remarks: “impressive as is the suggestion which they give 
of power and learning, it is melancholy to think that those 
accomplishments appeared so late in the lifetime of their 
possessor, appeared, too, almost by accident; and that even 
after they were revealed, they were kept by him in a reserve, 
which stayed his hand from completing the edifice designed, 
one so rare in conception, so grand in its ideal proportions, 
that even the tracings of its first lines stir the soul which 
ponders them with emotions akin to those inspired by the 
fragments of the stateliest architecture, or by the partly- 
shrouded form of a far-reaching, undefined, mountain height.” 

Sir William, from the course of his studies, and hig philo- 
sophic interest in the higher education of the country, had 
early been led to examine with a critical eye the constitution 
and working of the British universities, more especially the 
universities of England. It was but natural, therefore, that, 
when he had ready access to a powerful organ of opinion 
like the Edinburgh Review, he should pour out, in his own 
vigorous and trenchant style, his long meditated views on 
University Reform. In a series of articles published between 
1831 and 1835, he attacked especially the abuses that pre- 
vailed in the University of Oxford, vindicated the right of 
dissenters to participate in university privileges, and discussed 
the difficult question of University Patronage. The language 
pes in these remarkable essays was uncommonly severe, 
and the criticism in some places truly tremendous. But they 
told powerfully upon the public mind, and are universally 
acknowledged to have greatly contributed to the progress of 
sound University Reform both in England and in Scotland. 
He confessed on one occasion, that he hit Oxford very hard 
because she was the most formidable foe and could best stand 
severe treatment. But the impetuosity of his truly Scotch - 
temperament, which all his philosophy never entirely regu- 
lated and restrained, hurried him into expressions and reflec- 
tious which cannot be justified. Some of his attacks on 
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Oxford, which were almost ferocious, were - repelled at the 
time by a number of champions of that University. But in 
his article “On the right of dissenters to admission to the 
Universities,” he made a strange and unwarrantable attack on 
Luther, which was not sufficiently met till twelve years after 
its appearance, when Archdeacon Hare, in his Notes to his 
work on “The Mission of the Comforter,” replied to it at 
length, and with great effect. Had Sir William been arguing 
on the Roman Catholic side of a question involving the moral 
character of Luther, he could not, perhaps would not, have 
spoken so harshly of the great Reformer. 

In meeting the argument for University Tests in this coun- 
try which was derived from the condition of the universities 
of Germany, where no such tests are enforced, he observed 
that certain rationalist and infidel tendencies complained of 
are to be regarded as the result of “a vigorous and unimpeded 
Protestantism,” and that Luther himself, though no Rationalist, 
had yet, by much of his language, given “a warrant to the 
most audacious of Rationalist assaults.” Alluding also to 
Luther's well-known sinful assent to the Landgrave of Hesse’s 
marriage of a second wife in the lifetime of the first, he used 
language of unwarrantable severity, and accused the Reformer 
of defending the principle of polygamy. These and similar 
attacks, now proved to be most wanton and gratuitous, it is 
difficult to account for completely. Sir William, as his bio- 
grapher shews, was a great admirer of Luther, and in his 
latter years amassed a vast quantity of valuable materials for 
a work on the character and life of the Reformer which he 
proposed to write. A fragment of the projected work, appa- 
rently intended to be a sort of preface or introduction, is 
published by Professor Veitch ; and judging from its highly 
eulogistic terms, we should say that its author was one of 
Luther’s most ardent admirers. But, as even his biographer 
suggests, Sir William Hamilton was not the man to pourtray 
Luther’s real character and to make due allowance for certain 
words and deeds that flowed from his peculiar temperament. 
To apply a severely logical standard to the writings or public 
conduct of the great German Reformer is not the way to gain 
an accurate knowledge of the man or his work. But while Sir 
William was in some measure intellectually disqualified for 

roperly judging Luther, in spite of his vast knowledge of the 
0 ace and his times, it must be admitted that the state- 
ments in the review article which kindled the indignation of 
Archdeacon Hare, the late Principal Cunningham, and many 
other competent judges, were in the main unwarranted, and 
indicated a spirit not only unjust but virulent. These state- 
ments were never publicly vindicated by their author ; but 
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though he was too proud formally to withdraw them, he seems 
to have finally contemplated them with little satisfaction. 
Luther appears to have risen in his estimation the more he 
studied his character and life; and he came to speak and 
write of the Reformer as if he would allow no man to say 
anything against him but himself. 

In 1836, Sir William at last attained the legitimate object 
of his ambition, the Logic. Chair in the University of Edin- 
bargh. On the resignation of that chair by Dr David 
Ritchie, the man who was regarded as the most learned and 

rofound metaphysician in Great Britain was universally 
ooked to as a candidate. After a pretty sharp contest, Sir 
William was appointed by the patrons, the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, his chief competitor being Mr Isaac Taylor, the 
celebrated author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 
Sir William himself did not stoop to a personal canvass of the 
electors ; but his friends were not the less active in promoting 
his interests. His appointment was generally regarded as the 
just reward of his extraordinary talents and services. At the 
same time, it was felt by many that it would have been much 
better for himself and for philosophy had he been appointed to 
the Logic or Moral Philosophy chair in Edinburgh ten or fifteen 
years sooner. Yet if his youthful ardour was somewhat dimin- 
ished, he was in the full maturity of his powers, and nobly 
equipped in every way for his important professorial duties. 

The writer of this article remembers being present at the 
delivery of Sir William’s inaugural lecture as Professor of 
Logic at the commencement of session 1836-7. The lecture 
fulfilled the high expectations of the crowded and excited 
audience. For lofty thoughts and true philosophy, expressed 
in pure and powerful language, it has seldom been equalled b 
any academic discourse. Speaking of it, his biographer well 
says, “then were revealed the peculiarities of the thinker and 
the man ; the play of the most orderly logical power and of 
the finest acumen ; a style of rare lucidity ; a deep, grave elo- 
quence, abounding in wonderfully felicitous turns of expression.” 
The leading subject of the lecturer was the Use of intellectual 
philosophy, and on that he descanted with characteristic ear- 
nestness and intellectual power, while he strongly protested 
against the utilitarian spirit of the times. He startled not a 
few of his audience by proclaiming the superiority of the pur- 
suit of truth to the attainment of it. But this apparent para- 
dox, rightly understood, involves a principle of the highest 
importance in philosophy. 

is first course of lectures was on Psychology or Metaphy- 
sics, the course on Logic being reserved for the following 
session. He had prepared for his lectures much in the way 
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of reading and thinking, but little in the way of writing. 
He had, debates, to write most of them immediately before 
delivery, sitting up frequently to five or six o'clock in the 
morning at the laborious work of composition. He wrote, and 
corrected what he had written, with great labour, so close and 
consecutive was his thinking, so fastidious his literary taste. 
In the prodigious labours of this session, and others that fol- 
lowed it, he was singularly assisted by Lady Hamilton. While 
the husband sat in his study like a giant toiling at his work, the 
wife kept watch in an adjoining room, and wrote out, in a fair 
feminine hand, sheet after sheet, from the blotted and interlined 
manuscript, as it reached herdesk. “On some occasions,” says 
Mr Veitch, “the subject of the lecture would prove less easily 
managed than on others, and then Sir William would be found 
writing so late as nine o’clock of a morning, while his faithful 
but wearied amanuensis had fallen asleep on a sofa. Some- 
times the finishing touch to the lecture was left to be given 
just before the class hour, one o'clock. 

Sir William Hamilton’s lectures on Metaphysics and Logic 
created a new intellectual era in the history of the University of 
Edinburgh. Their wonderful freshness, originality, and power, 
their marvellous acuteness and unparalleled erudition, strongly 
attracted and impressed all superior young minds that -were 
found in the crowded class-room. The result was, that a set of 
pupils soon appeared who were not unworthy of the master. Of 
these admiring disciples Dr Cairns of Berwick is an excellent 
type and specimen. Professor Fraser, Sir William’s successor 
in his chair, and Professor Veitch, his biographer, largely owe 
their distinction to his inspiring instructions, while they sustain 
the high reputation of that Scottish school of which Hamilton 
is now universally accepted as by far the greatest representative. 
Yet it must be confessed that some who attended the lectures 
of the great philosopher, and are counted among his dis- 
ciples, have not so honourably signalized themselves in their 
different careers, but have been more remarkable for intellec- 
tual pride and self-conceit than for any true philosophic spirit 
or real strength of mind. To be able to talk in abstract terms, 
or speak familiarly of abstruse metaphysical doctrines, is not 
necessarily any proof of superior philosophical powers or 
attainments. We would earnestly advise certain young Scot- 
tish metaphysicians, who talk, at least, the language of 
Hamilton, to remember that one of the first and best qualities 
of the philosopher, as of the Christian, is humility; and that 
they need not assume any airs of superiority over other men 
who may be abler than themselves, but cannot, or will not, 
use their somewhat pedantic nomenclature. 

During his first session as Professor of Logic, Sir William 
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began to prepare a new edition of Reid’s works. This editorial 
task, which he had somewhat accidentally undertaken, he 
entered upon with great zeal and diligence; but it involved 
finally far more labour, thought, and research, than he had 
originally contemplated. The Notes and Dissertations added 
to the text are numerous, extensive, and valuable, furnishing, 
in an authentic and elaborate form, expositions of many of the 
leading points of his philosophy. This greatand masterly edition 
of Reid, owing to various unexpected delays, was not completed 
till 1846. It is a lasting monument of the editor's peculiar 
powers and attainments. 

Professor Veitch describes, with an eye to Mr Mill’s repre- 
sentations, the gradual development of Sir William’s philo- 
sophy, and shews where his doctrines are to be found in their 
latest and most authentic shape. On such subjects he writes 
with special authority and effect ; and he is also not less 
happy in speaking of his great master’s spirit, style, and influ- 
ence as a teacher, of the philosophical enthusiasm with which 
he inspired the higher order of his pupils, and of the lofty tone 
he has given to modern philosophy. On these and kindred 
subjects the biographer writes eloquently and worthily, with 
the affectionate admiration of a friend, yet not without the 
manly candour of an independent thinker. He has also been 
fortunate in procuring from Dr Cairns several most interesting 
communications, embodying many exquisite reminiscences and 
descriptions of the great philosopher. These, with a similar 
contribution from Mr Spencer Baynes, a distinguished pupil of 
Sir William, and now Professor of Logic at St Andrews, greatly 
enrich this biography. 

We do not enter into the subject of Sir William’s disputes 
with the Town Council, as patrons of the University, on the 
subjects of his class fees, and of his teaching and deriving 
fees from two classes instead of one. The philosopher was 
substantially right, but on some points at least, technically 
wrong ; and the plain burghers actually got the better of him. 
But it was no new thing for the Town Council of Edinburgh 
to vanquish in law, if not in argument, distinguished Profes- 
sors, and even the whole Senatus Academicus. Professor 
Veitch allows that Sir William, in these and similar contro- 
versies, used his giant strength somewhat unworthily, and 
exerted his enormous controversial power to but little 
purpose. In his written communications with the Council, 
“he was throughout caustic, elaborate, even scornful ; stimu- 
lated, but not overmastered, by a certain white heat of passion, 
which shone through a dialectic far too fine and keen for the 
occasion.” His truly Scotch perfervidum ingenium gave a 
character to all his controversies which was not exactly con- 
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sistent with that constitutional composure which a great 
hilosopher is expected to possess. As years advanced, Sir 
William unfortunately did not become less pugnacious, or less 
given to severity of language. But the dogmatism of which 
he was accused was not of the vulgar kind. It was rather 
the result of strength of conviction and consciousness of 
power, fortified by learning to which other men had no pre- 
tensions. Yet his best friends sincerely regret most of the 
es at arms between him and his various opponents, 
whether citizens or philosophers. Not that they think he was 
generally wrong in principle, or weak in argument, but that, 
in his keenness of temper and logical precision of thought, he 
made too small allowance for modern or accidental circum- 
stances which go so far in the practical settlement of mixed 
or complicated questions. Even in controversies purely philo- 
sophical he was sometimes hurried away by a most unphilo- 
sophical vehemence. 

Sir William, an eminent contributor to the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and a staunch supporter of Liberal principles, had certainly 
claims upon the consideration of the Whig party which could 
not honourably be overlooked. A man of his high powers and 
European reputation would have been considered an ornament 
by any party ; and, certainly, on many grounds he merited 
some substantial mark of favour. Yet, though his income was 
always scanty, and never fully adequate to meet the just claims 
of his family, and of his philosophical pursuits, he never received 
from his party anything better than an inferior office connected 
with the Court of Tiends. On several occasions he applied to 
the heads of the Whig Government for appointments to which 
he had an excellent claim, and for which he was admirabl 
qualified ; but he was always disappointed. Dull mediocrity 
or partizan services carried the day against transcendent talents 
and high achievements in literature and philosophy. Professor 
Veitch gives a letter addressed by Sir William in 1840 to Lord 
Melbourne, the Prime Minister, in which he applies for a prin- 
cipal clerkship of the Court of Session, then expected to be 
vacant. The dignified yet earnest manner in which the high- 
minded philosopher presents his claims, and condescends, on 
account of his family, to entreat a favour which he felt to be 
justly his due, is impressive, and almost pathetic; and a feeling 
of indignation is wie | excited by the information that such 
powerful pleading was all in vain. On a subsequent occasion, 
when suffering from paralysis and broken in health, he applied 
to Lord John Russell for an adequate pension or retiring allow- 
ance, and was offered the paltry sum of £100 a year. This 
almost insulting offer was at once refused, and so ended Sir 
William’s expectations from a party to which he lent the lustre 
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of his name. It is remarkable that the same minister who 
offered Hamilton a pension of £100 a year, soon after gave a 
pension of £300 a year to Professor John Wilson, whe had 
all his life violently opposed the Whig party, and heaped un- 
sparing ridicule on the Whig name. Nobody grudged Wilson 
his pension, as he was a man of high genius, and, from his 
popular gifts, a general favourite; but how the surpassing 
claims of Sir William Hamilton came to be so miserably over- 
looked by the Whig dispensers of royal favour we cannot even 
conjecture with any certainty. Many of Sir William’s Tory 
friends were greatly scandalized at his treatment, and were loud 
in their expressions of sympathy and affection. 

But we must now more concisely sum up the remaining 
leading events of Sir William Hamilton’s life. In 1840, he 
was, on the motion of his distinguished friend, M. Cousin, 
elected corresponding member of the Institute of France, in 
the department of Philosophy. This merited distinction was 
unanimously conferred, and was gratefully acknowledged. The 
other academic and literary distinctions he received were very 
numerous, and need not be enumerated. But it must be men- 
tioned that he actually received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of Leyden, and thus, as he jocularly ob- 
served, was perhaps the only layman in Europe who could claim 
the title of reverend. In the winter of 1842, Sir William’s 
only brother died at Pisa, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of his health. This bereavement was very keenly felt, as the 
two brothers, though differing very much in tastes and opinions, 
had always been deeply attached to each other. Captain 
Hamilton was buried at Florence, where some years before he 
had committed his first wife to the grave. 

When the famous Non-Intrusion controversy raged in Scot- 
land, and especially as it approached its crisis, Sir William, 
who was intimate with Dr Welsh and Dr Chalmers, and had 
always taken an interest in theological questions, began to study 
a subject which threatened to rend asunder the Church of which 
he was a member. With characteristic ardour he set himself 
to examine the principle of Non-Intrusion historically, and to 
discover, if possible, whether it ever had been recognised and 
acted on by any of the Reformed Churches. At length, after 
elaborate investigations, and the collection of a great mass of 
materials, he determined, on the eve of the memorable Disrup- 
tion, to publish a pamphlet which might avert or mitigate the 
impending catastrophe. He had come to the conclusion that 
the Non-Intrusionists were wrong in regard to their principle, 
and were going to sacrifice themselves through their own error. 
But even if he had been right in his views, he came too late 
into the controversial field to utter his voice of warning with 
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any effect. His pamphlet, with the emphatic title, “ Be not 
Schismatics ; be not Martyrs by Mistake,” did not appear till 
fully a week after the Disruption had taken place ; and it only 
discussed the less important part of the subject, the practice 
in regard to the settlement of ministers in the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent. He attempted to prove histori- 
cally that the practice of the Church of Geneva, and the 
opinions of Calvin and Beza were quite adverse to the views so 
strenuously held by the Non-Intrusion party in the Church of 
Scotland. But Sir William had much better have let this matter 
alone. The late Principal Cunningham, a master of Church 
history, and a powerful logician, replied to his pamphlet in a 
very effective style, and, in the opinion of most competent 
judges, had the best of the argument. We ourselves believe 
that Dr Cunningham understood the subject in all its bearings 
better than his great antagonist, and that the quoted opinions 
of Calvin and Beza, though by some considered vague or dubious, 
are certainly anything but conclusive against the position taken 
up by the Scottish Non-Intrusionists. Certain we are that 
Calvin and Beza, with other great reformers of their school, 
never advocated the right of intruding, in any circumstances, 
tors upon reclaiming and resisting congregations. 

But Sir William was suddenly and sadly arrested in the 
midst of his inquiries into this and other controverted subjects. 
In July, 1844, he was, without any warning, struck down by a 
severe attack of paralysis. His incessant intellectual labours, 
often protracted through the night, had doubtless prepared his 
robust frame for this sudden prostration. But the attack, 
though severe, never deprived him of consciousness, or in the 
least affected his intellectual powers. Under judicious medical 
treatment he soon began steadily to recover from his seri- 
ous illness. His bodily powers, however, were permanently 
impaired, and his temper, naturally somewhat quick and 
vehement, was not improved by the effects of the disease. Yet 
though much broken down henceforth in health and vigour, 
his marvellous memory remained, his intellect was as vigorous 
as ever, and his power of speech was in a great measure 
recovered. He made a noble, even a heroic struggle against 
the effects of a fell and insidious disease. With the exception 
of the first session after his attack, he personally superintended 
most of the business of his class year by year, reading part of 
his lectures, and only partially availing himself of the help of 
an assistant. Never did any public teacher make a greater 
effort to discharge his duty under difficulties that would have 
quite broken the spirits of ordinary men. At this sad yet 
most interesting period of his life, Sir William Hamilton, 
morally speaking, was a greater man than ever. A sense of 
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public duty, regard for the claims of his family, love of in- 
tellectual work, and sheer strength of will, all combined to 
sustain him for twelve long years, as he toiled in his study and 
his class-room with a vigour that, in the circumstances, was 

uite marvellous. The country, through the government of the 
} might gracefully have enabled him to retire with comfort 
and dignity into private life ; but all applications on his behalf 
failed, or met with a very inadequate response. Judged by 
any ordinary standard, his claims to a first-class pension, or 
retiring allowance, were of the highest order ; but to the great 
regret of a large portion of the community, these claims were 
never publicly or practically acknowledged. 

Mr Ferrier, afterwards Professor of Moral Philosophy at St 
Andrews, conducted Sir William’s class in the session of 
1844-5. A friendship highly creditable to them both, knit 
together these philosophers, though on many speculative points 
they greatly differed. None was more acutely afflicted by Sir 
William’s illness than Ferrier, or shewed his sorrow in a more 
affecting way ; as noneafterwards more deeply lamented hisdeath, 
or more justly appreciated the real greatness of his character. 
But in all the succeeding sessions during the remainder of his 
life, Sir William personally performed many of his professorial 
duties. During several years he wonderfully rallied, and did as 
much intellectual work as most men could have done in perfect 
health. He not only wrought at his elaborate edition of Reid, 
but latterly he undertook the editorship of the complete works 
of Dugald Stewart, and the interesting task of writing the 
Life of that philosopher. The work of the editor he lived to 
accomplish ; but that of the biographer was never begun. The 
lectures of Stewart on Political Economy were published for the 
first time in this edition ; and we happen to know that many of 
them were found to be in the handwriting of Henry John 
Temple, afterwards Lord Palmerston, who, when a young man 
attending the University of Edinburgh, lived as a boarder in 
the house of the great Liberal professor. Mr Temple, who was 
as obliging as he was clever, frequently acted as amanuensis to 
his venerated preceptor, and took an intelligent interest in the 
doctrines of that Political Science which was then almost wholly 
new to the British public. We have heard the daughter of 
Dugald Stewart say, that of all the able young men whom her 
father had received under his roof Mr Temple appeared to him 
the most promising. 

Professor Veitch givessome interesting and delightful sketches 
of Sir William’s studies and domestic life during his last years. 
As a husband and the father of a family the great philosopher 
was tender and affectionate in an extraordinary degree. No 
man ever more heartily enjoyed the simple, unbought pleasures 
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of family life, or was more unostentatious in his habit and 
manner of living. He relished society of the right sort, and 
was always accessible to those who had any claim upon his 
friendship or hospitality. He could be greatly amused with 
certain kinds of books of fiction, and was no stranger to the 
“light literature” of the day. But history and philosophy 
always retained his highest affection, and never ceased to be the 
great themes of his study and conversation. Unlike many men 
of his peculiar cast of mind, he had a mechanical turn, and 
filled his library, his study, and his class-room with original 
and remarkable devices for facilitating research, abridging 
labour, and rousing youth to honourable ambition. He pos- 
sessed a marvellous common-place book, almost the labour of a 
life time; and destined yet, perhaps, to add to the amount, or 
improve the arrangement of human knowledge. This curious 
production of intellectual labour and mechanical skill Professor 
Veitch has fully described. It is a folio of twelve hundred 
pages, of which about eight hundred are devoted to psychologi- 
cal and metaphysical topics, and four hundred to logical. The 
numerous divisions and subdivisions are all planned on prin- 
ciples of exact logical order. The book was arranged and 
bound up in black leather by the author's own hands. 

Sir William usually spent the summer in some provincial 
town or rural retreat, where he might enjoy needed recreation, 
and pure, bracing air. But he did not always, even in the 
country, escape accidents, or fresh accessions of disease. When 
at Largo, in Fife, in the autumn of 1853, he fell on the stair- 
case of the house, and broke his arm. He was skilfully treated 
by the local surgeon ; but though his limb was well set, he 
never altogether recovered the shock given to his system. Yet 
even this serious accident did not incapacitate his for his 
public duties, though it was foreseen by anxious friends that 
the term of his usefulness and life could not be greatly pro- 
longed. But for three more sessions he appeared frequently in 
his class-room, and directed its business. He dismissed his 
students at the close of session 1855-6 with a more than 
usually emphatic “ God bless you all!” In a few weeks after 
he was seized with his last illness, congestion of the brain. 
After falling into a state of unconsciousness, that was lighted 
up with intervals of sense and reason, he at last calmly expired 
on the morning of the 6th May. Shortly before the final 
moment he was heard to breathe forth the sublime words that 
have sustained so many souls in the valley of the shadow of 
death, “ Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me.” He was 
buried in one of the vaults of St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
and on his tombstone were inscribed, after his name and office, 
and the usual dates, these noble words: “His aim was, by a. 
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pure philosophy, to teach that now we see through a glass 
darkly, now we know in part: his hope that, in the life to come, 
he should see face to face, and know even as also he is known.” 
It is comforting to learn such things of this gifted man ; and 
we have peculiar satisfaction in stating that we have heard on 
good authority that he died humbly and firmly trusting in the 
merits of his Redeemer. 

Professor Veitch quotes the following striking tribute paid 
by Mr Ferrier to his departed friend :—“ A simpler and a 
grander nature never arose out of darkness into human life ; 
a truer and a manlier character God never made. How plain 
and yet how polished was his life in all its ways! how refined, 
and yet how robust and broad his intelligence in all its work- 
ings! His contributions to philosophy have been great ; but 
the man himself was greater far.” ‘This is strong language, but 
it expresses not much more than the truth. ‘“ No one could 
come into contact with Hamilton,” says Mr Veitch, “ without 
feeling that in him simplicity was blended with the truest man- 
liness. ‘The ground of his nature was simplicity ; its strength 
was sustained and nourished from this root. All through life 
there was a singleness of aim, a purity, devotion, and unworld- 
liness of purpose, and a childlike freshness of feeling, which 
accompanied, guided, and, in a great measure constituted, his 
intellectual greatness. To the vulgar ambitions of the world 
he was indifferent as a child ; in his soul he scorned the com- 
mon artifices and measures of compromise by which they are 
frequently sought and secured. To be a master of thought and 
learning he had an ambition ; in this sphere he naturally and 
spontaneously found the outlet for his powers. But this 
craving, passionate as it was, never did harm to the moral 
nature of the man. The increase of years, the growth of 
learning and fame, took nothing away from the simplicity of 
his aim, his devotion to its pursuit, or his freshness of heart.” 
The partiality of a friend and biographer may possibly have 
coloured these warm expressions; but they who knew Hamilton 
best will acknowledge their substantial accuracy. 

Mr Veitch, who was first a favourite pupil of Sir William, 
and afterwards a valued friend and class assistant, favours the 
public with no personal reminiscences. He writes, indeed, like 
a man who had little or no acquaintance with the subject of his 
biography, so studiously does he keep himself in the background. 
No doubt he gives us, in a condensed and sententious style, his 
estimate of Sir William Hamilton asa man and a philosopher ; 
but we expect one who knew Sir William so well, and saw him 
so often, to take‘us now and then behind the scenes, and reveal 
those little traits of character, and relate those memorable say- 
ings and doings, which are only known to the personal friend. 
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Not that we wish he had acted the part of a Boswell, a part 
which never can be very honourable ; but we can hardly help 
regretting that he has not given, in a more direct and familiar 
form, some of the results of the enviable intimacy with which 
he was favoured. We do not know of any biographer who has 
been so reticent as Mr Veitch, so persistently abstinent,so unwit- 
tingly ready to make himself conspicuous by his absence. He 
is content to make the full blaze of his lantern fall on Sir 
William’s head, while he himself, modestly or capriciously, re- 
mains in the dark. But while we wonder a little at this, we 
must not withhold our hearty commendation from his work, 
which is really one of the best biographies of modern times. 
Those who intelligently read it may understand the man, Sir 
William Hamilton, nearly as well as any great man can be 
understood by his contemporaries. 

The biography concludes with a chapter devoted to miscel- 
laneous matters connected with the library, the reading, the 
literary contrivances, and intellectual habits of the illustrious 
deceased. It is full of most interesting details, succinctly given, 
and well arranged. But we shall extract a passage of a some- 
what elaborate character, and a very good specimen of Mr 
Veitch’s analytic power. After vaneahinas that the continental 
philosopher of the last two centuries, who, in respect of 


learning, can be most fittingly placed along side of Hamilton 
is Leibnitz, he thus proceeds :— 


‘¢ Between Leibnitz and Hamilton, amid essential differences in their 
views of what is within the compass of legitimate speculation, there 
are several points of resemblance. The predominating interest of 
each lay in the pursuit of purely intellectual ideals, and wide-reaching 
general laws, especially in-the highest departments of metaphysics. 
Both were distinguished by rare acuteness, logical consecution, deduc- 
tive habit of mind, and love of system. They were greater thinkers 
than observers ; more at home among abstract conceptions than con- 
crete realities. Both had a deep interest in the important intellectual 
and moral questions that open on the vision of thoughtful men in the 
highest practical sphere of all, the border-land of metaphysics and 
theology ; both had the truest sympathy with the moral side of specu- 
lation. In each there was a firm conviction that our thoughts and 
feelings about the reality and nature of Deity, and His relation to the 
world, human personality, freedom, responsibility, man’s relation to 
the Divine, were to be vitalised, to receive a meaning and impulse, only 
from reflection on the ultimate nature and reach of human thought.” 


The time is not come for fully estimating the value of 
Sir William Hamilton’s contributions to philosophy. That 
these are most valuable and important is not and cannot be 
reasonably doubted ; but the place they are finally to hold in 
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philosophical literature cannot yet be ascertained. That he 
was a great man and a great philosopher the world will now 
admit more readily than ever ; that he was the greatest philo- 
sopher of modern times may not be so generally acknowledged. 
But in philosophy, as distinguished from science, no name in 
Britain since Locke’s time can be placed above his ; and, per- 
haps, none can fairly be placed beside it. Berkeley, Hume, and 
Reid were men of the highest philosophical genius, and have a 
reputation in philosophy which time increases rather than 
diminishes. But they served only to prepare the way for a 
genius like Hamilton. Berkeley and Hume reasoned splen- 
didly from false premises, and achieved a marvellous fame by 
the misdirection of their extraordinary metaphysical powers. 
Reid detected their errors, and brought philosophy back to its 
true ground, the direct testimony of human consciousness to 
the existence of an external world. But it was reserved for the 
master mind of Hamilton to analyse and expose with exhaiistive 
completeness the fallacious systems of which Berkeley and 
Hume were the exponents ; to expand, correct, and fortify the 
philosophy of Reid; and to lay broad and deep the foundation 
of a system which should be the true development and best 
exposition of the doctrines of the Scottish school. The gigantic 
task which this great philosopher imposed upon himself he per- 
formed with wonderful energy. He ransacked and mastered 
all past philosophies. Aristotle, and the other great masters 
of Greek thought, the schoolmen of Europe, even the meta- 
physicians of Africa and Asia, the great philosophical thinkers 
of modern times, English, Scotch, German and French, were all 
profoundly studied by him in his search for the strong and solid 
foundation of a broad and comprehensive system. The result 
of his vast and varied labours, of his profound reflection and 
subtle analyses, has been a new and noble edition of the Scot- 
tish philosophy. In his hands that philosophy alike explodes 
the inflated balloons of German transcendentalism, and the 
smaller bubbles of modern scepticism ; vindicates the nobility 
of mind, and affirms the existence of matter; describes the 
vast yet limited bounds of human knowledge, and shews that 
true and lofty speculation is altogether independent of an in- 
conceivable Infinite and Absolute. It required a master of 
Greek, of German, and of Scottish thought to do what Hamilton 
has done ; and we are persuaded that no man living, not cer- 
tainly Mr Mill, will be able to overturn his work, or undermine 
its foundations. Mr Mill bas assailed Sir William Hamilton 
with great vehemence, but, as Professor Veitch and others have 
shewn, he has failed to apprehend aright many leading doctrines 
which he attempts to overthrow. We confess we are tired of 


hearing that gentleman spoken of as the leading “ thinker ” of 
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the day. Whatever he may be as a political economist, he is 
not a philosopher in the high sense of the term; and his attack 
on Hamilton has only recoiled upon his own reputation. 

In the roll of great men who have adorned the University of 
Edinburgh, Sir William Hamilton must ever hold a foremost 
place. He is sure of a proud position in the temple of fame 
so long as “divine Philosophy” is cultivated and taught among 
men ; and assuredly he needs no material memorial to keep 
his memory alive among his own countrymen. But we are not 
the less glad to learn that a “ Hamilton Philosophical Fellow- 
ship” has been instituted in the University of Edinburgh, and 
that a fine bust of the philosopher now adorns the University 
Senate Hall. J. D. 
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R MATTHEW ARNOLD has not dealt quite fairly by M. 
Renan. In selecting for the text of his brilliant theological 


deliverance, which appeared in the October and November num- 
bers of the Cornhill Magazine (surely a very fitting vehicle, 
too, for the promulgation of the latest gospel, where the new 
St Simon Reade and St Collins bear their efficient testimony) ; 
in selecting, we say, a sentence torn from its context in that 
writer’s “St Paul,” Mr Arnold has turned a worthy fellow- 
labourer in heart and purpose into a lever to lift himself up, we 

resume, into the “full stream of modern ideas ;” and then, 

aving so elevated himself, he turns round and taunts the 
lever, which, in the spring, he has tilted backward, with having 
at one end stuck in the mud. If the inevitable result of 
being thrown into the stream of modern ideas is to develop 
this kind of ingenuous action and generous backward-look, none 
the better is it with the stream of modern ideas ; but when we 
find the airy, kid-gloved preacher of culture becoming a “man 
of action” in any direction, the phenomenon may be regarded 
as significant, if not hopeful. At all events, Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s “ consciousness has played freely ” at once over St Paul 
and M. Renan, and we should not be ungrateful that the “ facts 
have been once for all seen as they really are.” Now, there are 
two main orders of fact with which Mr Arnold, because of his 
starting-point, has to deal :—(1.) The facts of St Paul’s life and 
character, as they really were ; and (2.), the facts brought into 
view by the play of M. Renan’s consciousness over them ; for 
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according to Mr Arnold, M. Renan’s consciousness, in its free 
play, has produced a fancy picture or fiction ; and our greatest 
poet has well sung recently, “ Fancy with fact is just one fact 
the more.” Of course it is somewhat unfortunate for Mr 
Arnold’s theory to the effect that “free play of consciousness ” 
is the one availing medium by which truth and progress are 
ensured to humanity, that, while he gives M. Renan all credit 
for a “ free play of consciousness,” he should still be under the 
necessity of telling him that he has blundered so frightfully. 
But let us for the moment follow Mr Arnold’s own method, and 
inquire what are the facts as seen by M. Renan, so as to scien- 
tifically test them as far as we can, in order that we may pro- 
ceed nearer to St Paul, to supply the scientific test immediately 
to him and his doctrines, and guage Mr Arnold’s own relation 
to St Paul in the return. The first portion of the task is by 
no means difficult ; the second is by no meanseasy. We shall 
try, at all events, to be clear and precise. 

What, then, are M. Renan’s facts? On what ground does 
he venture on the tremendous assumption, for which he is so 
smartly criticised? In one word, it isthis—that Paul was a man 
of action, and not a man of culture ; that, while a bigot, he was 
a man of practical detail and diplomatic accommodations, and 
not a dweller in the ideal realm. M. Renan finds him to be not 
only an “ugly little Jew,” but a man of such jealousy and such 
intensity of character, that his rugged impetuousity brings 
something like disgust to a refined taste, while he had little or 
nothing of that “free play of consciousness” which is the source 
and the soul of “real culture.” He was “all things to all 
men,” says M. Renan in effect, but not that he might take the 
good out of the mingled subtlety and languid refinement of the 
Greek, and the mixed credulity, superstition, and daring ardour 
of the Roman. He was all things to all men that he might 
save some, by awakening in them an ardent, almost Jewish, 
hatred of all that pertained to the calm beauty and prevailing 
glory of the heathen world. That which Paul preached was, 
in its first outgo, a fiery and intolerable individualism, which 
set the established order of things at defiance, and which sought 
to upturn the social and esthetic structure, without putting 
anything tantamount in its place. Paul brought into heathen 
civilisation a mighty rugged energy, which has troubled the 
world with a sublime restlessness ever since ; which, in place of 
repose and completeness of outward symbol, has cast a sublime 
discontent over all art and noble effort ; and which, though it 
assumes to have something ineffable and self-sustaining within 
it, is yet unequal to realise itself in sensuous form. This, in differ- 
ent words, is the way in which M. Renan sums up the result of 
his work, and the conclusion which he draws from it. But we 
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quote his own words in free, yet faithful translation, that our 
readers may be well assured of our ground as we proceed :— 


“‘ Paul cannot be called a saint. The predominating trait in his 
character is not goodness. He was proud, haughty, and severe. He 
was quick to defend himself, to assert himself (as we have it now-a- 
days) ; he used hard words. He believed he had absolute right 
(absolument raison) on his side; he kept to his own opinions, and 
was in contention with many persons. He was not a savant ; it may 
even be said that he did injury to science by his unreasonable contempt 
for reason (mépris paradoxal de la raison), by his eulogium of what 
seemed folly, his worship of the transcendental-absurd (l'absurd tran- 
scendental). Neither was he any more a poet, His writings, although 
works of rare originality, want charm ; in form they are rough, and 
almost wholly without grace. What was he then ? 

‘“‘He was pre-eminently a man of action, a robust, enthusiastic, 
vehement soul ; a fighter, a propagandist, a missionary—all the more 
fiery that he had displayed his fanaticism in another and opposite cause. 
Now, the man of action, even though noble, when he works for a noble 
end, ts less near to God than he who has lived in the pure love of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. The contact with reality always soils 
a little. The first places in the kingdom of heaven are reserved for 
those who . . . adore the ideal alone. . . . Paul is strong in action 
by his defects ; he is feeble by his qualities. I persist, then, that in 
the creation of Christianity, the part of Paul ought to be regarded as 
much inferior to that of Jesus. We must even, as I think, place Paul 
below Francis of Assisi, and the author of ‘‘ The Imitation,’”’ who 
both saw Jesus much nearer. The Son of God is unique. To appear 
for a moment, to throw round about Him a soft and tender radiance, 
to die young, that is the life of a God. After having been for three 
hundred years the Christian doctor, par excellence, thanks to orthodox 
Protestantism, Paul in our days sees the end of his reign ; but Jesus, 
on the contrary, is more living than ever. It is no longer the Epistle 
to the Romans that is the resumé of Christianity, but the Sermon on 
the Mount. The true Christianity, which is to endure eternally, springs 
from the Gospels, not from the Epistles of Paul. Paul’s writings have 
been a danger and a quicksand, the cause of the principal defects of 
Christian theology. He is the father of the subtle Augustine, of the 
severe Thomas Aquinas, of the sombre Calvinist. . . . Jesus is the 
father of all those who seek in the dreams of the ideal the repose of 
their souls. What makes Christianity live is the little that we know 
of the work and person of Jesus. The Man of the ideal, the Divine 
poet, the Great Artist alone defies time and revolutions. He alone is 
seated at the right hand of the Father for all eternity.” 


Now, there is something naively ingenuous, if not innocent, 
in Mr Matthew Arnold seizing on the expression about Paul 
having now come to the end of his reign, and giving us no hint 
whatever of the grounds on which M. Renan reached this con- 
clusion. Had Mr Arnold done this, those who read Matthew 
Arnold, and who do not read M. Renan, would then have been 
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in a fair position to draw their own conclusion. But how the 
“free play of consciousness,” lightening over the same facts, 
could, in two persons allied so closely in sympathy, in effort, 
and in object, reveal sucha diametrically different result is some- 
what puzzling, and could scarcely be urged as an argument in 
favour of that reform which, so far as we can make out, it is Mr 
Arnold’s aim to bring about. The “free play of consciousness” 
round the facts before us, is that which is to lead us to right 
reason or the will of God ; and here two writers, who idolise 
this kind of process as likely to prove the regenerating influence 
for humanity, flatly contradict each other ; and, one of them at 
least, helps himself out of the difficulty by a very left-handed 
“free play of consciousness” around the fact. Philistines and 
Puritans do not assume to be led by “ free play of conscious- 
ness” to the will of God, and therefore a little latitude may be 
allowed them when they differ; but when serene seraphic 
doctors of the new evangel cannot get two steps together in 
agreement, we suppose, since consciousness has been in such 
free play, that it is the will of God they should disagree. Well 
and good ; only this does look rather like a relapse into the 
darkness and perversities of Philistinism, from which we were 
to be so delightsomely delivered. 

But what of the facts about St Paul? If M. Renan is right 
in his conception of the matter—if the man of the ideal life, 
and not the man of action, even when struggling for noble ends, 
is he who stands first in the vanguard of spiritual humanity, 
and if it be proved that Paul was certainly not a man of culture, 
or, in other words, was not a man of the ideal, following after 
the beautiful and the reposeful significancy of secluded indi- 
vidual development, what can follow save M. Renan’s deduc- 
tion? But, perhaps Mr Arnold makes out that Paul was a man 
of culture; that his whole sympathies flowed out freely towards 
all forms of life and thought that could say a word for them- 
selves in midst of the seething, bewildering confusion of the 
times, when all in the religious systems that was positive, and 
directly charged the practical aims of men, had dried up, and 
disappeared like a stream in deserts of sand. Mr Arnold, how- 
ever, does not strictly and plainly say so; he challenges M. 
Renan’s conclusion, but not his facts ; and proceeds ingeniously to 
build up a veryairy fabric without laying a true foundation. And 
since Mr Matthew Arnold is so determinate in his attempt to 
overthrow and make ridiculous the scientific and formal systems 
which, as he deplores, have been wrought mistakenly upon the 
writings of St Paul, surely it became him, in the first instance, 
to lay a clear, scientific ground-work for himself. This, how- 
ever, he has not done. Instead of any attempt to start from 
premises agreed upon by all, he does by Paul in precisely the 
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same way as he has already done by Renan; and the “ free 
play of consciousness” is only too truly its own reward! Mr 
Arnold’s mode of seizing special points and affixing dainty 
labels to them, and then setting these adrift as though they en- 
closed and exhausted the whole significance of that which they 
are made to stand for, he has found of immense service in the 
freer field of general literature and social philosophy ; but the 
attempt to carry this method into the spiritual sphere, looks 
only too like to profane trifling. Mr ‘Arnold, as we shall see, has 
put an Arnoldian placard or label upon Paul, having, in fact, 
educed an apostle of the Gentiles out of his own consciousness 
—a St Paul that will fall sweetly into the ranks of those who 
have witnessed for culture, and denounced Puritanic Philistin- 
ism. Mr Arnold is a dexterous master of the foil, but he is 
strangely awkward at handling the sword ; and he is about the 
very last man who should rush forth to do battle in right ear- 
nest, His destiny is to go his warfares on his own charges. His 
complete, ineffable satisfaction and serene self-gratulation, the 
smirk of which is all too visible through the cut crystal of his 
style, is adverse to his ever entering the higher ground of inter- 
pretation. He may get glimpses from a kind of distant Pis- 
gah ; but, being content therewith, his contentment becomes 
his doom, and complete vision is not allowed him. Now, with 
regard to St Paul, one thing is undoubted: whoever will do 
battle for him, in his spirit, must be a fighter, breathing out, if 
not “threatenings and slaughter,” then certainly, great and 
quickening incitements and warnings. However far wrong M. 
Renan may be as to the conclusion he draws from the facts, he 
is surely right when he says that St Paul was a “ missionary.” 
Even before his conversion this character emphatically revealed 
itself, and his conversion did not change this active tendency 
of his nature ; it only turned it into new channels of develop- 
ment, and set higher and purer motives and feelings behind it, 
Renan says that he was “jealous, haughty, and severe; by nature 
a dogmatist, and without sympathy.” And this is to a great 
extent true of the Saul who persecuted the Christians—of the 
Saul, who, “a Pharisee of the Pharisees,” held the clothes of 
Stephen, consenting unto his death. But it seems to us, that 
neither M. Renan nor Mr Arnold is in a position to judge Paul, 
save merely as the natural man; and this simply, because both 
decline to admit the existence of that supernatural element 
which, according to St Paul’s own most solemn testimony, made 
a new man of him. While M. Renan, in face of the accredited 
facts of history, declines to see in Paul any other than he who 
went from city to city to seize the Christians, and bring them 
bound into Jerusalem, Mr Arnold declines to see in his later 
life anything but the legitimate development of that desire of 
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righteousness, the germ of which lay in Judaism, and, which 
brought timeously into contact with the softer, more mellowing 
influences that then mingled in the overcharged Gentile at- 
mosphere, burst into fresher and fuller flower. But how inade- 
quate, on both sides, is this account of Paul, as we have it even 
from independent testimonies. Certainly he was a man of in- 
tense convictions—that lies on the surface of history. It was 
necessary to his very being that he should be possessed by 
some idea that, right or wrong; might lift him up above 
the sheltered level of mere dead conformity to any creed, 
and give to his activity a severe moral directness and tensity 
calculated to relieve a peculiar dissatisfaction and impatience of 
himself. This he found in Christianity, as he had found it be- 
fore in Judaism. Both supplied a severe standard of rectitude, 
and gave him a ground of vicarious action. As a Jew, he strove 
to keep intact and sacred the temples and the shrines of his 
fathers—a man of vast force and capability of self-denial, yet 
always with as awful capabilities of recoil. And this we find 
in him to the end ; but it is strangely modified by elements 
which never, in the remotest degree, appeared before. Now he 
is placable, patient—when smitten on the one cheek inclines 
to turn the other to the smiter; is full of a tender sympathy 
and solicitous concern for others—for the welfare of a poor slave, 
Onesimus, as well as for the conversion of the facile, wavering 
king Agrippa; and, instead of making his efforts on behalf of 
others a cause of self-glorification, he now despises and contemns 
himself. Nay, his activity, which before had been fruitful 
mainly in subduing the inward, secret sense of dissatisfaction, 
now becomes the germinating seed of a new humility. Like 
the banyan tree, instead of throwing his branches skyward, to 
be seen of men, they strive to hide themselves in the ground ; 
and, rooting anew, the tree unconsciously grows greater alike for 
shelter and for sustenance. Paul now is himself nothing, and 
something else is everything. He would glory even in being 
“accursed” if this something should but completely and fully 
realise itself. M. Renan ignores this fact, and to get some 
show of consistency in his character, eliminates from its history 
many of the most remarkable phenomena. Mr Arnold, again, 
declines to see that Paul was ever Saul, and fixes his starting- 
point in the midway of Paul’s mortal life, studying it as the 
life of an extraordinary man truly, but only that of a man 
of culture. Just let the reader carefully weigh this passage, 
until he has found its rationale and intention :— 


‘* Every attentive’regarder of the character of Paul, not only as he 
was before his conversion, but as he appears to us till the end, must 
have been struck with two things: one, the earnest insistence with 
which he recommends ‘ bowels of mercies,’ as he calls them, meek- 
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ness, humbleness of mind, gentleness, unwearying forbearance, crowned 
all of them with that emotion of charity ‘ which is the bond of per- 
fectness ;’ the other, the force with which he dwells on the solidarity 
(to use the modern phrase) of man—the joint interest, that is, which 
binds humanity together, the duty of respecting every one’s part in 
it, and of doing justice to his efforts to fulfil that part. . . . . Never 
surely did a worker, who took with such energy his own line, and who was 
so born to preponderate and predominate in whatever line he took, insist 
so often and so admirably that the lines of other workers were just as 
good as his own! At no time, perhaps, did Paul arrive at practising 
quite perfectly what he thus preached; but this only sets in stronger light 
the thorough love of righteousness which made him seek out, and put 
80 prominently forward, and so strive to make himself and others fulfil, 
parts of righteousness which do not force themselves on the common 
conscience like the duties of soberness, temperance, and activity, and 
which were somewhat alien, certainly, to his own particular nature. 
Therefore we cannot but believe that into this spirit, so possessed with the 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, and precisely because it was so pos- 
sessed by it, the characteristic doctrines of Christ, which brought a new 
aliment to feed this hunger and thirst of Christ, whom he had never seen, 
but who was in every one’s words and thoughts—the Teacher who was 
meek and lowly in heart ; who said men were brothers, and must love 
one another; that the last should often be first; that the exercise of 
dominion and lordship had nothing in them desirable ; and that we 
must become as little children—sank down and worked there, even before 
Paul ceased to persecute, and had no small part in getting him ready 
for the crisis of his conversion.” 

Now, what could be more simple, more ingenuous than this 
is on the surface? It is nevertheless nothing but a trap to 
catch the unwary reader, and to make him stumble past the 
real and essential fact of Paul’s spiritual history. Notice how, 
as in a dissolving view, the two great epochs of St Paul’s life, 
which he himself holds to be separated from each other by a 
wide and eternal chasm, are here cunningly absorbed into each 
other, and a sentimental glow spread over the whole picture. 
That which Paul held to be a sudden spiritual revelation and 
enlightenment, is here, in the final sentence, reduced to a gradual 
and natural process, with nothing in the least extraordinary or 
unaccuuntable about it.* Paul, the Pharisee, as he was before 
his conversion, is mild, gentle, considerate, and recognises the 
lines of other workers as being as good as his own ; and, while 
he is quietly and unconsciously drinking in the spirit of Him, 
“‘ who was in every one’s words and thoughts,” he is “breathing 
threatenings and slaughter,” and making journeys from city 
to city. Mr-Matthew Arnold is dexterous, but he is surely 


* We are quite well aware, of course, that the tendency of a certain school 
of theologians is to countenance the idea that Paul’s conversion was gradual, 
taking date from the stoning of “y ee ; but this is pure theory—a wholly 
—, conaieton, directed to discredit the idea of spiritual conversion. 
And certainly it has no basis in Scripture. 
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presuming as well. To us it seems almost folly to expose such 
writing. No boy or girl at a Scotch parish school but would 
smile at this mixture, which either betrays ignorance, or some- 
thing worse! Mr Arnold finds that Paul sometimes Judaises, 
and sometimes allegorises, and on that account needs to be 
translated. Mr Arnold, if he does not Judaise, certain] 
allegorises a little ; but we fear it would not be quite so well 
for him to be translated just yet! His language on the face of 
it, gives a different version from that of Paul as to what he 
was ; and in plain terms makes St Paul a self-deceiver and a 
liar, which is rather a swift translation, really! Did we not say 
with truth that Mr Arnold had put a label upon St Paul, and 
that he had done by the apostle very much as he had already 
done by M. Renan? 

It is curious how, from their opposing attitudes or points of 
approach, these two critics yet manage to come together. It is as 
though they had climbed + from different sides a steep ridge, 
keeping in view a figure on the height exposed to them in profile, 
and that though both got a certain likeness, yet neither seemed 
to sort truly with the full face. If M. Renan’s account and Mr 
Matthew Arnold’s were put together, and, to connect them, a 
proper demonstration introduced to shew how some new element 
was absolutely necessary to transform the man Saul into the 
saint Paul, then we should have something approaching to a 
scientific criticism of the inner life of Paul in its relation to 
Christianity, and all which that touches or involves, 

In a word, these two men are of one spirit and one mind in 
the desire to get rid of the supernatural and spiritual element, 
which played such a mighty part in the life of Paul, and with- 
out the recognition of which the contradictions in it admit of 
no adequate explanation. The one advances from the early 
side of his life, the other from the later side, and the two pro- 
perly deal with different men. On no merely naturalistic or 
rationalistic principles can the life of such a man be satisfac- 
torily dealt with. If that which is most mysterious could be 
facilely explained away as mere myth, the difficulties would 
still be powerful as ever; for the question remains, How came 
the cruel, jealous, implacable persecutor Saul to be the meek, 
forgiving, forbearing preacher of righteousness Paul? Your 
Unitarian or Rationalist may say, that the light brighter than 
than that of the sun which surrounded Paul in his journey to 
Damascus, was merely a flash of lightning. Still, suppose this 
was admitted, it is evident that Paul’s mind must have been 
immediately charged with altogether new spiritual influences, 
to have enabled him from that moment to turn round and pur- 
sue, with intent enthusiasm, with never-faltering energy, and 
in spite of a peculiar tendency to self-depreciation and abase- 
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ment, a course so complely ree and repugnant to all the 
associations and traditions of his former life. 

But, looked at from the scientific ground, M. Renan is the 
more consistent of the two critics. He endeavours to draw off, 
and to reduce to a minimum, all that pertains to purely super- 
natural and spiritual influences, and to form a naturally con- 
sistent, coherent picture of the apostle ; whereas Mr Arnold, 
while ignoring the spiritual element, yet draws upon its results 
the better to enable him to make effective his attacks upon 
Protestantism and Puritanism. The most spiritual elements 
in St Paul,—those elements for the alienating of which from 
their true direction and tendency, St Paul would have looked 
on any man with supremest scorn,—are by Mr Arnold used as 
mere vehicles for aiding in effectively preaching a tacit denial 
of the very doctrines for which he lived and fought. Mr 
Arnold piques himself, it would seem, upon his dialectic ; he 
has handled St Paul cleverly, with the intent of making him 
wound his professed followers ; what if Mr Arnold, in handling 
weapons of so fine a temper, has simply, in sight of the world, 
cut his own delicate fingers? This, we think, is capable of 
proof; and we now enter on the detailed argument. 

Mr Arnold’s pretensions are, that his strictures are rigidly 
scientific; and his pretensions, therefore, call on us to deal more 
severely with him than we are willing todo. Now, the essence of 
a scientific criticism is this—that it takes cognisance of all the 
elements vitally involved in the subject matter, or, at least, does 
not wilfully exclude or shut its eye to any one of these. True, 
it is quite allowable for the scientific critic to proceed by a series 
of experiments—trying this and then trying that, to ascertain 
whether or not a lower order of causes will account for and 
exhaust the phenomena presented; and if he finds a law 
governing the whole, which he can generalise into an axiom 
that wilfully excludes nothing, and blinks nothing, then we have 
a scientific result. But when Mr Huxley demonstrates that we 
are, each one of us, nothing but a set of protoplasms, and, at the 
same time, needs to assert that he is no materialist, he simply 
confesses that his scientific scrutiny has not exhausted, or even 
recognised some element which, as common instinct can lay clear 
hold upon it, crouched, perdu, within the limits of his chief term 
—life.* And so it is with Mr Matthew Arnold. He examines 
the writings of Paul, and professes to arrive at certain con- 





* In this respect the critical philosophy of Kant is in its very essence 
scientific ; and this, both in the rigorous exactness of its logical form, and the 
open recognition which it gives to that which yet it is compelled to relegate 
to a sphere beyond that of knowledge ; whose reality, however, is vouched 
in the indubitable facts of human nature, which spontaneously seek and settle 
upon it. 
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clusions about them, all the while ignoring what, on the 
testimony of St Paul himself, is the key of the whole, and 
without which his consciousness were a mere delusion—his 
miraculous conversion, and the inspiration which gave him 
authority to teach and to write what he did write. 

Now, even in face of St Paul’s assertion, it was quite legiti- 
mate for Mr Arnold to try and account for Paul and his writ- 
ings merely upon natural grounds, if he found that their whole 
significance or content was thereby exhausted. But Mr 
Arnold has not done this. He has raised St Paul to the 
highest pinnacle of uninspired greatness; but he has raised 
him up thus, not by the lever of criticism, but by the air- 
pump of fancy. The result is, that St Paul is left standing 
alone, a little above the vast crowd of men of genius, but he is 
still of them ; and in spite of the claim of miraculous power 
and inspiration, a cloud overshadows him, shutting out the 
spiritual world. Mr Arnold does not consider Paul’s writings 
scientifically, though it suits his purpose to pretend this. His 
relation to Paul is not critical or scientific, but rather lyrical 
and subjective. He brings a likeness of Paul with him, to 
which all the writings must be made to conform. In the 
reactionary sympathy with which he has found it necessary to 
approach the theme with any hope of success, he confesses to 
the truth of our statement; and he further corroborates it 
in the very fact of seeking implicitly, from the outset, to 
awaken the sympathies of the reader towards certain forms of 
religious conception, while it is desired to excite moral repug- 
nance towards certain other forms of doctrine. If, therefore, 
Mr Arnold does not enter on what he calls the sphere of re- 
ligious edification proper, as he repeatedly asserts, he comes 
very close to the border of it; so close, indeed, that he can 
scarcely be allowed to ride off with the protest that the mark 
of his footsteps, carefully traced, do not, at several points, lead 
us thither. Mr Arnold has isolated a single trait of the apostle 
with which he has fallen in love, and has sought to build up a 
complete individuality out of it; but when this is carefully 
examined, it is found to be loose, vague, and unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. “Human beings do not admit of being con- 
structed out of a single feature, no is imagination able to 
supply details which are really wanting.” This is an exact 
statement of the cause of Mr Arnold's failure ; how it is so we 
shall try to shew, and to exhibit also the unintelligible chaos 
which he would make alike of St Paul and of his writings. 

We have said, that Mr Arnold has fallen in love with a single 
feature in St Paul’s character. So it is. Perhaps this is the 
reason why he has so much to say of natural love in illustrating 
the love by which he conceives that the followers of Christ are 
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upborne, and enlightened, and made partakers of spiritual bliss. 
In order to have got the full force of the illustration, and to 
have been consistent in exhibiting the fresh strength, and 
charm, and motive, and power of action that comes with love, 
Mr Arnold should have supposed the object of love to have 
been dead. Then, how could the love have had a sphere for 
its exercise without the belief in immortality, and in personal 
existence and intercourse? There was not much joy in M. 
Auguste Comte’s mourning for Clotilde de Vaux, so far as we 
can learn, though event he idea of worshipping humanity under 
her form implies something like a vague belief in immortality. 
Death and separation threw the pale cast of thought and 
melancholy over the notions, not only of the Greek, but even 
of the Jew; and what the something was which Christianity, 
through Paul, brought to the consciousness both of the Jew 
and the Gentile is not accounted for at all by Mr Arnold’s 
facile illustrations from natural passion and attachment. But 
we forget! Mr Matthew Arnold’s love of Paul, which will 
anew suffice to permanently interpret him, is conclusive against 
us! But then, is Mr Arnold’s love of the Paul of his own 
consciousness quite consistent with pure scientific treatment ? 
We fear not. Only Mr Arnold might have been more careful 
not to mislead at the very outset. The contradiction between 
experience and the needs of the heart which is involved in Mr 
Arnold’s illustration from the passion of love—a contradiction 
which George Eliot aptly seizes when she makes Nancy Lam- 
meter say to her husband, “ nothing is no good as we fancied 
it would be”—so invalidates the illustration, that it can con- 
clude no truth based upon it. We are simply referred back to 
something more consistent with spiritual instinct. 

With a delicate discrimination quite characteristic of him, 
Mr Arnold finds that much of the truest spirit of the apostle 
deposits itself in single mystical terms, rich in all the complex 
cross-lights of emotion and select experience. Yet he fails to 
see how in his case, just as much as in the case of any of the 
Calvinistic commentators, he turns these over and empties them 
of their rarest implied significance by the very attempt to fix 
them in logical definitions. Here, indeed, is the vice of the whole 
school to which Mr Arnold belongs. “The very arbitrariness 
of relations of thought, when applied to divine things, is, of 
itself, a limit in the explanation of certain passages which, as 
far as we can analyse them, appear to wnite two thoughts.” 
The very charge which Mr Arnold brings against Calvinism 
could be, with still more force, brought against him, inasmuch 
as in attempting to get rid of some of the apparent contradic- 
tion that must lie in all propositions dealing with religious 
experience, he introduces a host of new and still more disturb- 
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ing contradictions, and this simply by eliminating from them 
everything but one thought. 

Mr Arnold, for instance, resolves the true idea of the Chris- 
tian life, as preached by Paul, into dying with Christ and 
rising with him, while, at the same time, he finds grave fault 
with the Calvinistic theology for tending to make good works 
without grace ineffectual. But what would he say of good 
works without this dying to Christ? It seems to us he has 
merely shifted the terms of the problem, and like a clever 
thimblerigger, thinks he has succeeded because he has deceived 
those already predisposed to be his dupes, precisely as he him- 
self came predisposed to find certain of his own fancies reflected 
in Paul, even in direct violation of fact. Ifthe dying to Christ is 
an essential element in the true Christian life, works can never 
be anything save subordinate and superficial unless brought 
into relation with this supreme act of faith. But, then, faith 
with Mr Arnold is reduced to mere fidelity—mere constancy 
of attachment. Very good! the love and the faith, according 
to the Cornhill, are now a proper pair! only they are certainly 
not what Paul witnesses to, if we take plain terms in their 
plain meaning. 

But this contradiction, arising from the sheer inadequacy of 
language, is not peculiar to Paul, or to Calvinistic theology. 
The centre of the difficulty lies in the necessary emergence of 
a mystical element, upborne like a keystone by two opposing 
pillars or piers; fluent lines converging towards which tra- 
verse the most scientific statement of natural truth wherever 
the generalising, subjective sense intervenes to get unity. We 
see jt as much in Novalis’s expression—“ All life is a burning or 
a ceaseless dying,”"—as we do in Mr Huxley’s as yet unresolved 
difficulty of having reduced us all to protoplasm, he in the 
meantime maintaining that we are yet something more, and 
that he himself is not a materialist. You cannot absolutely 
disentangle the subjective sense, or, in other words, the pas- 
sionate desire of rest in unity, from the common instincts of the 
heart; and therefore all true philosophy, and natural science as 
well as theology, seeks to reconcile separate and opposing facts 
in the unity of a mystical and subjective medium, whose essence 
is, that it becomes more or less untrue whenever it is fixed in lan- 
guage ; but science,although notcarrying its instruments into the 
sphere of this subtler reality, should yet recognise it, and justify 
it, by confessing its own impotency within that other sphere. 
But, while Mr Arnold’s interpretations pass beyond and absorb 
the historical meaning, he fails to regard and make scientifically 
significant the verbal and logical contradictions that lay at the 
root of Paul’s conception of things, and on which his Christian 
scheme was based ; which contradictions in Paul are the directest 
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testimony to his continual and unfailing contact with this mystic 
sphere, in which all emotion, love, and faith have their source. 

As yet, however, we have only been criticising the means 
used to lead up, legitimately or illegitimately, to a more defi- 
nite starting-point. We are now advancing to more certain 
ground; inasmuch as here the veil of critical purpose drops 
away, and we come directly face to face with the real front of 
Mr Arnold’s intention. 

The attempt to gain countenance from Paul for an optimistic 
Christianity by the endeavour to trace in him a true and 
essential growth and elevation from a sort of semi-false dog- 
matism to a purer and more emotional religion, is nothing 
less than self-stultifying. While confusing the real meaning 
and inner purport of the apostle’s teaching, it gets rid of no 
real difficulty whatsoever. Now this is what Mr Arnold essays 
to do—carrying forward and closing-in a little, though by 
studied flank movements, the lines and positions of Jowett. 
Admitting for the moment the chronology of the later epistles, 
which is assumed to favour this idea, we shall see how sorely 
both writers, but especially Mr Arnold, are put to it to isolate 
and make fixed centres of certain of those mystical terms in 
which, according to Mr Arnold himself, the divine light of Paul’s 
teaching most effectually deposits itself, and which, therefore, 


are least capable of intellectual analysis and explication. The 
passage in Professor Jowett’s Epistles [i. 283] which may be 
regarded as the starting-point of Mr Arnold’s theory, is this:— 


“There is a time at which the Apostle [Paul] is looking for the 
immediate coming of Christ, which is represented by the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians ; there is a time when ‘the day of the Lord is 
not yet,’ but that other events must come first; as he says in the 
second epistle, there is a time when ‘he has a desire to depart’ 
(Phil. i. 28), though willing also to stay. There is a time at which 
the disputes between the Jewish and Gentile Christians are lost in 
the greater difference between Jew and Gentile (1 Thess. ii. 14-17) ; 
there is a time at which the fanaticism of the Jewish Christians is 
violently aroused, and every church is divided between Jew and Gen- 
tile, circumcision and uncircumcision ; there is a time at which the 
strife no more crosses the path of the apostle, or perhaps is tem- 
porarily silenced by his retirement from the scene. There is a time 
in which St Paul is in the vigour and fire of youth, ‘ speaking boldly 
and disputing against the Grecians ;’ there is a time at which he is 
worn by years and imprisonment, ‘ being such a one as Paul the aged.’ 
There is a time at which he says, ‘If any man preach any other 
gospel unto yeu than that ye have received, let him be accursed’ 
(Gal. i. 9) ; there is a time when some preach Christ of envy and 
strife. What then ? Notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence 
or in truth, Christ is preached, and he therein rejoices, ‘ yea, and will 
rejoice’ (Phil. i. 15-18).” 
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Now, if we are to apply true and exhaustive tests to inspired 
writings, should not this one have very prominent place and 
verge given to it?—that the logical or dogmatic form of such 
writings will vary according to the circumstances of those who 
are addressed ; that in this respect, as in others, an apostle 
may be “all things to all men that he may save some ;” while 
yet, if we postulate (as in this case we are surely bound, out of 
mere respect for Paul’s veracity, to do), a fixed centre in those 
capital truths vitally apprehended by him in the moment of 
his conversion, we shall find throughout a basis or sub- 
stratum of self-consistent character and revelation. It is the 
same vital force in the plant which throws up stem, and 
bud, and flower, shaping itself into form and hue consistent 
with the season and the circumstances in which it is placed ; 
even as some eastern plants are said, when brought to northern 
latitudes, to make an effort to flower underground at the root. 
Now, we hold, and a wider and more thorough examination of 
the documents attests it, that the growth which is professedly 
discovered in St Paul, results more from the surer grasp of 
more varied instruments and methods than from any essential 
change whatever in his inward or subjective attitude towards 
the fundamental spiritual truths which he proclaimed. And 
this epistle to the Philippians, which is seized upon and set in 
such sharp contrast with Thessalonians, will itself bear this 
out. But let us, before looking into that, interpolate one word 
as to the falseness of Professor Jowett’s climactic, but empty 
rhetorical contrast. What real inconsistency or opposition is 
there between the two statements there? Let the reader look 
back to the last two sentences of our quotation. He will find 
that the one has reference to the preachers of another, presumably 
of course, a false gospel, whereas in the other case it is the true 
gospel that is preached, only without the preachers’ having 
risen to the true spirit—to the depth and height of the doc- 
trine; having probably allowed themselves arrogantly to assume 
a special commission to the exclusion of others—precisely as 
Mr Arnold does by the followers of Calvin, who, in spite of all 
his defections, laid down most liberal and inclusive rules of 
Christian practice within a limit not wholly opposed to that 
which looks through the most spiritual epistle of St Paul. One 
instance is, when he prescribes the practical rule, that where 
there is a plain and pure preaching of the simple gospel, and 
an essential agreement about the sacraments, and the right 
administration of them, Christians should not separate from 
each other or ftom the church because of faults and de- 
fects in minor points of doctrine (“Inst.” book iv. chap. i. 
secs. 12, 13). But that a certain basis of agreement is 
required for true Christian unity, lies confessed in the 
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conduct of our Lord himself with regard to certain sects of 
his own time. 

But what does Paul really tell the Philippians? It is a 
beautiful illustration of the indiscriminate “ respect he felt 
for others’ lines of work,” that in this epistle he calls a 
certain party of Judaisers, “ dogs,” and tells the Philippians to 
“shun” them ; that the firm, faithful attitude of the believing 
Philippians should be “an evident token of perdition to their 
adversaries” ; and that he should thus write: “Brethren, be 
followers together of me, and mark them which walk so, as ye 
have us for an ensample. (For many walk, of whom I have 
told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ: who are doomed to perdi- 
tion ; whose god is their belly [their appetites] ; and whose 
glory is their shame, who mind earthly things).” 

If Paul’s impatient dogmatism of this kind, and his intoler- 
ance towards certain forms of belief and practice are to be held 
to unspiritualise his teaching in the measure that they appear 
therein, it seems to us that his epistles would have to be 
re-arranged in a manner that certainly would not suit Mr 
Arnold’s theory of the apostle’s character and influence; and 
that this epistle to the Philippians would have to be put in 
another place. For mark the circumstances under which Paul 
is writing. After years of imprisonment and trial, during which 
the mellowing influence of solitude should have formed in him 
more and more of that patience that worketh hope, in ad- 
dressing a church which has nothing in its circumstances to 
specially call forth warning and anathema (as was so much the 
case, for instance, with the Galatians), he yet deems it neces- 
sary, while presenting the gospel in its purest form, to deal 
out, in parenthesis, some of the salient sentences we have 
referred to, shewing surely a most cultured and Arnoldish 
“respect for others’ lines of work as well as his own” !* 

Looking at the thing from a certain point of view, there is, 
in truth, more here than in any of the earliest epistles to justify 
such a view of Paul as that taken by M. Renan. If we are to 
view the apostle merely as the subject of a development, to be 





* To the scanty numbers and feeble influence of the Jews, we may, perhaps, 
in some degree, ascribe the unswerving allegiance of this church to the person 
of the apostle, and to the true principles of the gospel. In one e, 
indeed, his grateful acknowledgment of the love and faith of his Philippian 
converts is suddenly interrupted by a stern denunciation of Judaism (Phil. 
iii. 2). But we ‘may well believe that in his warning he was thinking of 
Rome more than of Philippi ; and that his indignation was aroused rather 
by the vexatious antagonism which there thwarted him, than by any actual 
errors already undermining the faith of his distant converts (Lightfoot’s 
Philippians, p. 52). 
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accounted for on natural principles, there is enough here to 
plunge us into confusion. “Paul the aged” still shews much 
of the fervour of his youth, and is still as ready to gird himself 
for battle with the aliens. Instead of having learned to trust 
to his own faith,—in the might of the inward testimony yielded 
by men’s consciousness to that righteousness which he preached, 
he is as impatient, impetuous, and strong-headed as ever, writ- 
ing to the Philippians what was calculated, though more from 
the beautiful medium in which it was embedded than on its 
own account, to unsettle them and make them doubtful of their 
own position. 

And yet, once admit frankly the supernatural element—the 
miraculous conversion, and the direct inspiration which the 
apostle claimed—and this epistle to the Philippians comes out 
as the crowning, because the most unconscious, testimony to the 
reality of the apostle’s convictions and the genuineness of his 
writing. And what a consistent character it sets before us! 
Having in his conversion grasped the great facts of man’s 
inefficiency and inability to save himself, and the all-prevailing 
power of Christ’s life and of his death, a lower deep in his 
nature is broken open which never flowed before—a spring of 
blessed possibilities throws up, through all the more conscious 
and intellectual elements of his life, a tidal volume of energy 
which sways him now to this side and now to that—for being, 
as M. Renan persists, a man of action, a man of action to the 
end he remains—only now all his action is guided, spiritualised, 
sanctified by the self-sacrifice which is involved in it. And the 
intellectual motion, too, is the same, and the prevailing note is 
unmistakeable. It is Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
speaks, and his most individual mark is found in the very 
touches and expressions which Mr Matthew Arnold would have 
us to close our eyes to. But we prefer the Paul of the Epistles 
to the bodiless, nerveless phantom—neither man nor angel— 
educed out of Mr Arnold’s consciousness. Figure Paul in 
prison at Rome writing to his faithful church at Philippi, and 
how true it is to the whole character of the man (notwithstand- 
ing that the Spirit of God spoke through it), that he should 
seek to elicit the sympathy of bis devoted friends there, with- 
out appearing to care for or to reckon on the sympathy thus 
evoked—for it was he who, while claiming from the church of 
its temporal things in return for his spiritual things, wrought 
for his maintenance with his own hands; that he should deal 
in no detail, but suggest the undercurrent of painful experi- 
ences and obstaclés with which his inner life was kept active, by 
the use of sudden breaks, and parentheses, and exclamations 
thrown into the rising stream of his joy over them, and his 
gladness and gratitude for their faithfulness, like broken sprays 
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of holiday wreaths cast on the stream in the glow of sunset. 
For this is the secret of Paul's life, that his joy is in effort, in 
unfaltering endeavour, so that ever in his pauseful moments of 
meditation there rises up a note of sadness and self-distrust 
even in midst of a kind of boasting and _ self-conscious 
reckoning up of what he has done. The expression, “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God 
that worketh in you,” when viewed in connection with the 
apostle’s inmost tendency, has a deeper and more vital point of 
contact than might be supposed with this other expression, which 
M. Renan would doubtless quote as a proof of Paul’s proclivity 
to assert himself: “Brethren, be followers of me, and mark 
them which walk so, as ye have me for an ensample; . . . for 
our conversation is in heaven ; from whence also we look for 
our Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, ac- 
cording to the working whereby he is able even to subdue all 
things unto himself.” * 

Were these characteristic touches taken from the epistle, it 
would almost cease to have Paul’s unmistakeable mark upon 
it. But we prefer to have a picture of a man, with ever-recur- 
ring traces of his most individual and characteristic features— 
the mould into which the fire of his spiritual life ran fluently 
—than a mere adumbration of the fancy of a clever litterateur. 

It may seem to some that in speaking thus, and in rejecting 
in toto as being wholly untrue Mr Matthew Arnold’s picture of 
St Paul, we fail to make due reserve respecting the fimer ele- 
ments which Mr Arnold finds in him. But we must not forget 
to say that, in our opinion, a rendering of Paul, stripped of 
what is most pervasive and most characteristic of him, cannot 
be so influential as a faithful and correct likeness. Here, as in 
other departments, truth alone can prevail. And it should not 
be forgotten how easy it is to make a pretty picture, with all 
the characteristic lines smoothed down, and all the warts and 
wrinkles done away. Not that we lay any value upon these on 
their own account ; only they, too, can become mediums for 
expressing what is most spiritual and significant. Wanting 
them it is very often as though all the salient landmarks were 
removed from a familiar landscape, which had not for a while 
been seen, and the sight of which throws one into a confused 
and wondering dream of other—it may be far distant—places, 

With respect to the Calvinism, or the Puritanic Protestant- 


£ 





* Let it be observed also, that neither here nor in the fifth verse of the 
fourth chapter does it seem that Paul has as yet thrown aside the idea of the 
second advent, or what Mr Arnold calls the literal resurrection. Lightfoot’s 
remark upon é xvgi0; tyyv« is, ‘‘ The nearness of the Lord’s advent is assigned 
as a reward for patient forbearance.” 
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ism from which Mr Arnold fancies he has succeeding in finally 
detaching St Paul, there were much to be written which it is 
impossible for us to say here. This, however, we must set 
down. It is evident, from what we have already said, that the 
groundwork of doctrine in St Paul, upon which Puritanism 
chiefly founds, is not yet so completely invalidated, that Cal- 
vinists need to be in much fear. A theory which, in order to 
set itself forward respectably, needs daringly to ignore the 
most ordinary matters of fact, as we have seen that Mr Arnold 
has done, cannot be expected to achieve much in the way of 
solving, on its own account, that great problem which has vexed 
the hearts of men from earliest ages—how to harmonise the 
idea of human freedom and responsibility with that supreme 
sense of God’s sovereignty which possesses the heart of man. 
Mr Arnold need not be treated altogether scornfully. The 
walls of Jericho fell at the blast of trumpets; and he has 
sounded his to advantage, though it is only a sixpenny silver 
one. His note was sweet—oh ! piercing sweet—but the sound 
was more like that of Apollo’s lyre, at which a tower once rose 
spontaneously splendid on the sacred hill, than like the blare 
of those of the Jewish warriors of old. He is useful, too, 
though there need be no terror within the walls. 

* Calvinists and Puritans may take comfort. It is a fact of 
human nature, verifiable by a historical survey of the religious 
systems that have been most powerful in operating a true change 
in the heart, that the first turning-point is a deep conviction of 
the helplessness of human nature to raise itself upwards. There 
have been uncouth caricatures of the Calvinistic idea which, like 
the lean kine of Pharaoh, seemed to eat up all practical, pro- 
ductive thought in an abject fatalism; buttheCalvinistic system, 
as truly represented by its founder, recognises and faithfully 
includes the two terms of the problem—God’s sovereignty, and 
man’s freedom—and its true motto, which is the quintessence 
of all Paul's teaching, is this: “ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 


‘It is impossible,”’ writes Mr Arnold, “to be in presence of this 
Pauline conception of faith without remarking on the incomparable 
power of edification which it contains. It is indeed a crowning evidence 
of that practical religious sense which we have attributed to Paul. It 
is at once mystical and rational ; and it enlists in its service the best 
Jorces of both worlds—the world of reason and morals,. and the world 
of sympathy and emotion. Paul takes from both worlds what can 
help him, and leaves what cannot. The elemental power of sympathy 
and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, 
and which in each of us differs immensely in face, volume, and mode 
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of manifestation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all 
its strength, and in all its variety.” 

But Mr Arnold, like the Oxford carrier’s horse, can draw a 
distinction, and, while he is not thinking of forcing Paul into 
~ a set thesis, will admit that there are Puritans and 

uritans. Some years ago, unluckily, he wrote thus :— 


“English Protestantism has the outside appearance of an intellec- 
tual system, and the inside reality of an emottonal system ; this gives 
it its tenacity and force, for what is held with the ardent attachment 
of feeling, is believed to have, at the same time, the scientific proof 
of reason. The English Puritan, therefore (and Puritanism is the 
characteristic form of English Protestantism), stands between the Ger- 
man Protestant and the Celtic Methodist. . . . for his is not the con- 
troversial, rationalistic, intellectual side of Protestantism, like that 
of the Germans, but the devout, emotional, religious side.” 


So, with this defence of English Puritans, written some years 
ago, before its author reached the spiritual second-sight, we 
leave Mr Arnold with his own words pressed home against him- 
self, as being the most effective way of closing a flippant egot- 
ist’s mouth. Our present article professes to be a criticism of 
Mr Arnold, and not a constructive justification of Calvinism, else 
much more might have been said as to the hiatus created by 
Mr Arnold’s attempted disentanglement of St Paul from that 
scheme of theology. 


Art. V.—* As Regards Protoplasm.” 


As Regards Protoplasm, in Relation to Professor Huzley’s Essay on t 
Physical Basis of Life. By James Hurcutson Smirume, F.R.CS., 
LL.D. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 1869. 


Ls to our regret, from the systematic study of the fertile 

and fascinating science of Physiology, we nevertheless 
claim a right to form and express some estimate of Mr HuXLEy’s 
essay on “The Physical Basis of Life ;” more particularly now 
that we can do so under the guidance of so competent a Physio- 
logist, and so distinguished a Metaphysician, as HUTCHISON 
STIRLING. 

Mr Huxley’s Essay was originally delivered on a Sabbath 
evening toa public audience in Edinburgh; and he has, to- 
wards the close of it, obligingly told us his “purpose” when 
he “first undertook to deliver the present discourse.” “I 
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proposed,” he says, “ to lead you through the territory of vital 
phenomena to the materialistic slough in which you find your- 
selves now plunged, and then to point out to you the sole 
path by which, in my judgment, extrication is possible.” 
While we give Mr Huxley much credit for honesty in this 
revelation of his “ purpose,” we take serious exception to it on 
the score both of wisdom and kindness. It is not that we 
object at present to the accomplishment of this “ purpose” on 
a Sabbath evening; but that we cannot consider exploits of 
this kind as ranking even with “ such employments and recrea- 
tions as are lawful on other days of the week.” For Mr 
Huxley to come to Edinburgh for the purpose of “ plunging ” 
eople into a “slough,” even though this were to be followed 
y his complete “extrication” of them, is surely to subject 
himself to the hard question, Cui bono ? as well as to lay him- 
self open to a pretty vigorous demand, on the part of the un- 
happy “ plunged,” that he should not only extricate them, but 
see to their being cleansed, and clothed, and put into their 
right mind again, not to say their temper. But to plunge 
them into the bog, and not extricate them, but merely “ point 
out” a path “by which, in his judgment, extrication is pos- 
sible,” seems to us to set all considerations of common com- 
passion and common sense at defiance. The wondrous wise 
man of Wolverton, who, by one leap into a quick-set hedge. 
“scratched out both his eyes,’ succeeded, in his second 
experiment, in completely “scratching them in again.” Had 
he first totally eliminated his eyesight, and then been able 
to scratch back only a “possibility” of vision, his reputation 
for wondrous wisdom, we presume, would not‘ have stood so 
high as confessedly it does! Even as it is, his wisdom has been 
more admired than imitated : he has never founded a school : 
“his soul was like a star, and dwelt alone :” perhaps because 
people wonder what better he was of his dual jumpings. 
Nevertheless, he could say—what we could not say, were we to 
follow Mr Huxley’s “lead through the territory. of vital pheno- 
mena into the materialistic slough ”—that he wasn’t any worse. 
In the present instance, as we are merely to have a “ possible 
extrication pointed out,” we absolutely refuse to take the 
“plunge.” By and by we may “point out” to Mr Huxley that 
the “extrication” hinted at is not “ possible.” Meantime, we 
think it right to shew how a philosopher, whose system quarrels 
with the idea of purpose or “ design,” is unwise in confessing a 
“ purpose” of his own, when the purpose itself is so unwise. 
Before introducing our readers to the admirable and ex- 
haustive redargument of Mr Stirling, there are some matters 
on which we must reckon with Mr Huxley on our own account, 
and in our own plain, non-professional way. We read his 
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essay before our author's critique of it came to hand ; and our 
copy lies before us, marginally decorated with pencillings— 
indicative alternately of concurrence, contradiction, query, 
amusement, and amazement—abundant enough, were we now 
to expound and expand them, to detain us in Mr Huxley's 
company longer than we or our readers can afford. Of course 
the greater part of these hieroglyphics are now antiquated by 
the luminous statements and reasonings of one who is only 
among his peers when in the highest ranges of physiology, and 
who has scarcely a peer in metaphysics. Some of them, how- 
ever, survive ; and as Mr Huxley appeals to the-laity on Sab- 
bath evening, we must, on one or two points, let him see what 
the laity think about it on Monday. 

1. We take exception to Mr Huxley’s conduct of his theme 
from the very outset. We object to his title. His opening 
sentence is as follows: “In order to make the title of this 
discourse generally intelligible, I have translated the word 
‘protoplasm,’ which is the scientific name of the substance of 
which I am about to speak, by the words, ‘ the physical basis 
of life’” Now we object to this translation, because we think 
that, instead of rendering the term “protoplasm” more intel- 
ligible, it renders it a great deal less so. More particularly, 
such a phrase as “ physical basis of life” demands definition, 
which “ protoplasm ” does not. Concerning “ protoplasm,” we 
ask and expect a physiologist to proceed and give description ; 
and on his offer to do so, we promise him, especially when 
he is so competent a physiologist as Mr Huxley, our respectful 
attention and our gratitude. In such a case we claim no more 
right to interrupt him. with demand for definition at the out- 
set, than if he had said, Let x be the unknown quantity. 
Indeed, an arbitrary symbol, like the a's and 7s of the 
algebraist,—whose “ blunders,” Mr Huxley strangely says, “are 
of no practical consequence,’— would, in some respects, be 
preferable, considering the exigencies of Materialism, to a 
definite word like “protoplasm.” It would denote less, no 
doubt ; but it would have the advantage also of connoting 
less. It would give Materialism less difficulty on the side of 
Grammar, for instance,—a foe whose terrible and all-surround- 
ing pressure Materialism should always evade when evasion is 
possible. Grammar, according to Sir John Stoddart, is “the 
science of the relations of language considered as significant.” 
Now, beyond question, the word “protoplasm” is significant,— 
not as the positive content, yet by immediate suggestion,—of 
the ‘o IgwrérAacow. In the order of nature, active verbs and 
nominative cases take precedence of passives and objectives. 
When told, for instance, that thought is a “product” of matter, 
we reply, that we cannot imagine the quod productum est, 
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without immediately inferring a prior producens: as gram- 
marians we cannot,—to say nothing of philosophy or theology: 
and we can no more, yea, much less, subordinate the world of 
mind to that of matter, than we can find the roots of verbs in 
their passive voices, or the origin of all nouns in the objective 
case. But letting that pass; we admit that it would be im- 
pertinent to bar Mr Huxley’s entrance on his theme by tarrying 
to confer on the word “protoplasm.” Not so when he translates 
it by the phrase, “ physical basis of life.” We have not merely 
now a linguistic symbol, the thing signified by which is about to 
be described tous. We havea linguistic vehicle of theory. The 
phrase is an abbreviated or muffled proposition. So the lecturer 
admits, when he immediately follows up his first utterance of 
it with the sentence: “I suppose that to many the idea that 
there is a physical basis of fe may be novel.” He calls it an 
“idea :” we doubt Mr Huxley’s right to use the word “idea” at 
all: but we deal with him concerning it considered as propo- 
sition. “Protoplasm” involves no immediate proposition ; and, 
therefore, the way is open for description. But when Mr Huxley 
substitutes his new phrase, he shuffles in a proposition, and 
mere physiological description cannot be his aim now. He is 
committing himself to the establishment of his proposition ; 
and we cannot possibly permit him to pass on to that, without 
definition of the terms which enter into the enunciation of the 
proposition. Every word of it imperatively demands definition. 

hat does he mean by Life? Surely this is a fair question ; 
and we are compelled to ask it, not only at the outset, but all 
throughout the essay. For when he describes nettle-protoplasm 
and blood-protoplasm, the most striking word he employs is 
“activity :” “The substance which is thus active is a mass of 
protoplasm, and its activity,’ &c. Is this “ activity” identical 
with “Life”? If so, what is it? Is it motion? If so, is it 
fortuitous motion, or motion regulated by design? If the 
latter—if Life is motion regulated by design—does force inter- 
pose between the design and the motion, or does it not? If 
force does interpose, does Life mean design, force, and motion 
related towards one another into this “activity”? If so, we 
have here a very complicated idea; for we have at least a 
multiplicity integrated into a unity. Is it the protoplasm itself 
that has achieved this integration? If so, we have discovered 
in it a more profound “activity” than that which the micro- 
scope has disclosed; and if “activity” is Life, we would not 
hesitate to say, that it must be this activity and not the former. 
Concerning this activity, however, our queries recur; and it 
is obvious that they must thus recur in endless series. Again : 
what does Mr Huxley mean by “physical”? The question is 
much in point when addressed to one who scorns metaphysics. 
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Does he think any man imagines a non-physical? Does he 
himself fancy a pre-physical? Did he ever hear of any man 
who averred a metaphysical basis of life? If he identify “phy- 
sical” with “material,” does not his proposition involve a 
petitio ? And if “ physical” is wider than “ material,” does not 
his proposition fail to express his meaning? And yet again: 
what is meant by “basis” in the expression “basis of life”? 
Is the basis inclusive of the life, or exclusive? The whole gist 
of the discussion turns on that ; and we legitimately refuse to 
advance a single step with him towards his “slough,” till we 
get satisfaction on that very definite question. “ Basis” sug- 
gests the word “foundation.” Is protoplasm, then, the basis of 
life, as the rock on which a house is built is the foundation of 
the house? or is it the basis of life as the first-laid stone, or 
row of stones, of the house is the foundation? The distinction 
there is plain enough ; and yet it is as nothing to the distinc- 
tion between matter and life. The rock and the stones may 
not differ at all in nature: they differ in conception, as founda- 
tion and house ; but matter and life differ more vastly still. 
We must be told whether “ basis of life” is matter with the life, 
or only matter for the life, though still without it. This ques- 
tion is all the more thoroughly in point, because “ basis of life” 
is used interchangeably with “ protoplasm,” and because Mr 
Huxley, in the most unconscious jauntiness, speaks of “ pro- 
= living or dead.” Sometimes the “basis” is the rock on 
which the house is built ; sometimes it is the “unit” founda- 
tion stone of the house (we admit the inadequacy of the illus- 
tration—the worse for Mr Huxley). It is nothing more than 
protoplasm when living: it is nothing less than protoplasm 
when dead : and, “living or dead,” it is the basis of life: in 
both cases it is protoplasm alike! Might not Mr Huxley’s 
reference to “a crystal of cale-spar” be very useful here?. The 
crystal of cale-spar “ may be resolved into carbonic acid and 
quicklime : if you pass the same carbonic acid over the very 
quicklime thus obtained, you will obtain carbonate of lime 
again ; but it will not be cale-spar, nor anything like it.” No, 
it is not a crystal, for it is not crystalised. Is that to be called 
protoplasm which has not been protoplasted ? 

2. As we thus bar Mr Huxley’s commencement,—and not 
on either of the counts which he anticipates, its being “ novel” 
and “shocking to common sense,” but on the ground of its 
being slovenly, and such as to render discussion unworkable,— 
we may here also protest against his close. He closes by 
“ pointing out” his alleged “ possible extrication.” We hap 
to think that: it is no extrication at all, except after the fashion 
of the vulgar adage, “out of the frying-pan into the fire :” in 
this case, out of the “slough” into the sea—the abyss of total 
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scepticism. Anticipating the objection that the materialistic 
scheme which he has sketched—though he denies being a 
materialist himself—excludes the possibility of spirit, spon- 
taneity, volition, morality, &c., and binds us helplessly in 
chains of necessity and “ iron” law, he says :— 


‘¢ And what is the dire necessity and ‘ iron’ law under which men 
groan? ‘Truly, most gratuitously invented bugbears. I suppose if 
there be an ‘iron’ law, it is that of gravitation ; and if there be a 
physical necessity, it is that a stone, unsupported, must fall to the 
ground. But what is all we really know and can know about the 
latter phenomenon? Simply, that, in all human experience, stones 
have fallen to the ground under these conditions ; that we have not 
the smallest reason for believing that any stone so circumstanced will 
not fall to the ground; and that we have, on the contrary, every 
reason to believe that it will so fall. It is very convenient to indicate 
that all the conditions of belief have been fulfilled in this case, by 
calling the statement that unsupported stones will fall to the ground, 
‘a law of nature.’ But when, as commonly happens, we change will 
into must, we introdace an idea of necessity which most assuredly does 
not lie in the observed facts, and has no warranty that I can discover 
elsewhere. For my part, I utterly repudiate and anathematise the 
intruder. Fact I know; and LawI know; but what is this Neces- 
sity, save an empty shadow of my own mind’s throwing ?” 


Here Mr Huxley figures in the perturbing and unphilo- 
sophical mental attitude of cursing. He “anathematises” 
that wretched intruder “must.” Taking a leaf out of the 
book of “certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists,’—the seven 
sons of Sceva, to wit,—he “calls over” the word “must” as if 
it had an evil spirit. And in order to be more effective and 
thoroughly impartial, he personates the man that had the evil 
spirit too, and fills up with a new reading the formula or 
schedule of scorn by which that unhappy person prefaced his 
vigorous exercise of “leaping on his exorcists and overcoming 
them, and prevailing against them, so that they fled out of the 
house naked and wounded,’—a performance which, to make 
the thing complete, as Mr Huxley personates all the parties 
concerned, he must be supposed to accomplish upon himself ; 
and, in point of fact, that is exactly what, as it seems to us, he 
has argumentatively done: he has, in more ways than one, 
committed felo de se. No man should curse, except on plea of 
necessity ; but Mr Huxley curses necessity itself. No man 
can be allowed to curse simply if he will; it can only be 
because he must. But “must” is what our friend curses: he 
curses the only-justification of cursing! Besides, if he curse 
“must,” does he not see that he will have to go on cursing can, 
and could, and cannot, and cannot but? And if besides the 
categories, every case occurring under them must have a turn 
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too, Mr Huxley will be in for his work, and have a most 
unenviable time of it. We must be pardoned this sally ; more 
particularly if we have the self-denial to refrain from saying, 
that if Mr Huxley justifies himself in cursing the justification 
of cursing, that must entail the necessity of another curse, and 
to justify that brings on another still, and so on without end : 
a “necessity which assuredly does not lie in any observed facts, 
and has no warranty that I can discover elsewhere:”—this last 
being a quotation from Mr Huxley himself,—evidently the 
suicidal shout with which the evil spirit which he personates 
leaps upon him, and overcomes him, and prevails against him ! 

But what evil does this word “must” do, that it should be 
treated in this fashion? And why treat it so differently from 
the word “will”? Tell us what will be the mean longitudes 
respectively of the first and second of Jupiter’s satellites, say at 
midnight on the 1st of January, and we will tell not only what 
will be, but what must be, the mean longitude of the third 
satellite. For concerning these mean longitudes, La Place, in 
his Mechanique Celeste (Book II. chap. viii. 66), proves 
this formula :— 

1 —31,+%U=« 


that is; The mean longitude of the first satellite, minus three 
times the mean longitude of the second, plus twice the mean 


longitude of the third is exactly and invariably equal to two 
right angles. Anda similar formula holds good concerning the 
mean motions as concerning the mean longitudes, namely :— 


m, — 3m, +- 2m, = 0 


The transcendent beauty of these formule, representative as 
they are of astronomical facts, will be perceived by every one 
not hopelessly plunged in the “ materialistic dona” and as 
the formule do represent facts, we can afford to sit loose to 
Mr Huxley’s silly sneer, that “the blunders of the mathe- 
matician are of no practical consequence.” Now these formule 
are the inevitable results of prior formule, expressive of the 
force of gravitation, and of the geometrical circumstances of 
the Jovial system ; and the facts they express are the inevit- 
able result of the facts sentient Geometrically placed 
as Jupiter's satellites are, and the central force of gravi- 
tation being as it is, the mean longitudes of his first three 
satellites simply must be related to each other as the above 
amazingly simple and beautiful equation exhibits. And, given 
the mean longitudes of any two of these three satellites at any 
given date, we can tell what the mean longitude of the third 
will be, only because we know what it must be. Far “from 
changing will into must,” as Mr Huxley ignorantly avers, we 
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change must into will. Farther, it follows from those two 
formulze—or, rather, it is simply a more complete reading of 
their import—that these three satellites cannot be eclipsed at 
the same time, neither can they, when viewed from Jupiter, be 
seen at the same time all in conjunction with the sun. These 
eventualities, therefore, we say, will not take place; but we 
say so, only because we know that they cannot take place. 
And “cannot” is as liable, neither more nor less, to Mr Huxley’s 
anathema as “must.” 

As we are, for the moment, in an astronomical vein, and not 
so completely laic here as in physiology, we may pass on 
from Jupiter to his neighbour Saturn. Having seen how with 
his silver-gleaming tiny balls the brilliant grand old juggler- 
planet playeth unerringly, let us inquire into the magnificent 
necromany of his brother's splendid revolving rings. In his 
Book IIL. on Planetary Forms,—a subject on which La Place is 
more original by far than in his discussion of the theory of Pla- 
netary Motions,—he has proved that if the rings of Saturn are 
regular geometrical figures of homogeneous substance, theattrac- 
tion of the centre of gravity of the planet on the common centre 
of gravity of the rings, is expressed by a negative quantity ; that 
is to say, the supposed attraction turns out (on the supposition) 
to be a real repulsion. The curve described by the centre of 
gravity of the rings in undergoing this repulsion, would be 
convex towards the planet; the rings, therefore, would be 
brought into contact with the body of the planet, and the 
equilibrium which we see actually obtains would be impossible. 
The conclusion is obvious: Saturn’s rings are not geometrical 
figures of homogeneous substance. We speak scientific truth 
when we say they are not. But we say they are not, only 
because we know they cannot be. They “must” have a 
bias. That is the secret of the equilibrium. And here again, 
therefore, Mr Huxley must “anathematise” as before. In fact, 
to be consistent, Mr Huxley must go on to curse all the planets 
and satellites of the solar system—and the meteors too, as soon 
as we get them brought a little more fully under the powers of 
mathematical computation. We have given him in the mean- 
time the rings of Saturn to digest, and the longitudes of Jupi- 
ters moons, because the truths concerned are singularly 
beautiful, though not generally known ; and the rehearsal of 
them may tend to sustain the interest of our readers in a theme 
too abstract to be very inviting. 

Why should Mr Huxley denounce “necessity,” and yet talk of 
“force”? He is continually using the phrase, “ molecular 
forces.” His lecture, indeed, gives no evidence of his being 
acquainted with the modern doctrine of Energy, and of the in- 
destructibleness of Energy, amidstits multiform transformations ; 
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and this, we think, is scarcely creditable to him ; for he is bound 
to co-ordinate the results of physiology with those of other 
established sciences, or at least to indicate his appreciation of 
that problem, if not to contribute to its solution. But apart 
from this : he scruples not to use the word “ force ;” and yet he 
would proscribe the word “ necessity.” Does he not know that 
in physics the word “ necessity ” is used—and the same may be 
said of Law, and must, and cannot, and cannot but—because 
the idea it expresses is bound up with, and is in fact identical 
with, the idea of “force.” Certain definite results—static or 
dynamical, as the case may be—are inevitable on the pre-sup- 
position of “force,” and of the circumstances in which it is 
assumed to act. No cursing of a word, or of a whole vocabulary 
of words, can take Mr Huxley out of the “iron” vice which he 
has prepared for himself by affirming that “all vital action ”— 
“even those manifestations of intellect, of feeling, and of will, 
which we rightly name the higher faculties,”—are “the result 
of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which displays it.” 
If there be not a world of thought, of will, of spirit, spontaneity 
and freedom, higher than, and dominant over, the world of mat- 
ter; if there be no energy higher than unconscious energy ; if 
there be no self-consciousness that can direct, and wield, and 
govern force, by interposing new conditions, and varying the 
circumstances in which force acts, then the whole universe is 
grinding on under what Mr Huxley expects his objector to call 
“ dire necessity and iron law,” whether that phrase is to be used 
or not. In that case, it is conceivable that its entire present 
state should be written down in a formula which should 
contain, and, when rightly manipulated, should express, its 
future inevitable history, even unto eternity. Of that there 
cannot be a moment’s doubt. Mr Huxley may curse the word, 
and bless the thing. But it is not by a dexterous juggle of 
that nature that men, respectful enough towards physiology, 
but not destitute of all knowledge in other directions, are to 
suffer themselves to be trundled into a universal treadmill, 
thankful merely if they get their protoplasm with them. For 
the juggle is just this: Mr Huxley curses hypothetical necessity 
in order tacitly to bless and make room for absolute necessity. 
Meantime, hypothetical or absolute, there’s the word: it has, 
we presume, some meaning—a bad meaning, he must think, 
before he “anathematises” it. There’s the word, “ Necessity.” 
Will Mr Huxley be so good as account for its existence, 
and for the idea conveyed by it which he hates? “The 
idea of necessity,” he says, “most assuredly does not lie 
in the observed facts.” Protoplasm, then—an observed fact— 
did not give birth to it. Where, then, did it come from, if “all 
vital action,’—including “the thoughts to which I am now 
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giving utterance, and your thoughts regarding them,”—be 
“the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which 
displays it?” Will Mr Huxley answer that question before he 
comes to Edinburgh with a second Sabbath evening lecture ? 
To explicate briefly this embroglio about Necessity. Here 
am I, a self-conscious being, seated in what, to me, is practically 
the centre of a world of matter. I am capable of looking out 
upon and recognising it, as is evident from the fact that we are 
contemplating protoplasm. Iso look out upon it, and I say, 
—uttering a great word,—“ It is.” Moreover, it is such,—in the 
indestructible but transformable matter of which it is composed, 
and in the transformable but indestructible force operating in 
it,—that, hypothetical on its not being acted on from above or 
from without, its present state inevitably determines, unto abso- 
lute exactness, every transformation which it will undergo even 
to eternity ; and the same power which now perceives that “ It 
is,” has only to be conceived of as indefinitely exalted, to be able 
to read in what 7 7s, all that it ever will be. This is our hypo- 
thetical physical necessity. And, supposing the hypothesis 
realized, the necessity becomes absolute—becomes, in short, 
fatalism. But I find that I can not only look without, I can 
look within. And when I doso, I find that I can utter another 
word, greater far than “It is.” I can say, “I am.” But, for 
anything I could see in looking out, the “It is” which I there 
read might be an eternal, necessary “ It is”: and with conceiv- 
able sufficiently-exalted power, such as that by which I might 
read in its present state its endless future, I might read back 
also all its past.* In looking in, it is different. ‘The same self- 
consciousness which says “I am,” tells me that Iam not an 
eternal and necessary “I am.” I am contingent, dependent, 
and of a very brief past. My “I am” must have an origin and 
cause. The cause of self-consciousness must be self-conscious 
too. As a first cause, it must be an eternal and necessary “I 
am.” My dependent “I am” is the seat of power, of volition. 
The first “I Am” must be a self-consciousness of absolute 
power and of will unlimited. J can interpose in the world of 
matter, and change its sequences. So can the unlimited “I 
AM,” whose name is “I AM THAT I AM.” His occasional inter- 
position may be Miracle: His perpetual superintendence and 
directing power is Providence.—This, at least, we place before 
Mr Huxley as our scheme of thought. It conserves the hypo- 





* This is a concession, for argument’s sake, or rather for brevity’s 
sake. A past, for,the material world, without interpositions of precisely such 
a kind as theologians indicate by the word ‘‘ miracle,” is thoroughly out of 
the question. The modern doctrine of Energy, and the mathematical Theory 
of Heat, have set that at rest for ever by irrefragable demonstration—as we 
should like to take an early opportunity of setting before our readers.—There 
are no such sectarian bigots gomg as a certain noisy sect of naturalists. 
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thetical physical necessity which physical science teaches ; 
and it saves from “dire” absolute necessity, and from the 
“materialistic slough” from which he offers to “point out 
what, in his judgment, is the only possible extrication.” 

3. At the risk of appearing to transgress the proportions and 
necessities of the case, we must still dwell a little longer in 
preliminaries. The fact is, that to meet the requirements 
of the logic of this discussion, preliminaries are perfectly suffi- 
cient,—as in the case of an enemy that must fall before the 
skirmishers, unable to claim the honours of a formal assault. 
What more, for instance, can be necessary to overthrow Mr 
Huxley’s position than simply to point attention to the absurdly 
extravagant expectations which he asks us to cherish from the 
study of material phenomena? “It connects thought,” he 
says, “with the other phenomena of the universe, and suggests 
inquiry into the nature of those physical conditions, or con- 
comitants of thought, which are more or less accessible to us, 
and a knowledge of which may, in future, help us to exercise 
the same kind of control over the world of thought as we already 
possess in respect of the material world.” Undoubtedly if 
“thought is the result of the molecular forces,” or, as he says 
again, “the expression of the molecular changes,” of the pro- 
toplasm, this expectation is warrantable. But there are certain 
difficulties. The relation of protoplasm to the particular kind 
of thought called wit, for instance, comes immediately to be a 
question. It is generally believed that wit attains its climax 
by our witty friend uttering his facetie “without moving a 
muscle.” That is to say, this species of thought becomes physi- 
cally perfect by the protoplasm contributing just nothing to it ! 
But this is trifling, and we proceed. For once Mr Huxley has 
stumbled on correct expressions when he speaks of “ physical 
conditions and concomitants of thought.” He thus escapes, for 
the moment, from the great leading category of confusion 
which, from first to last, nullifies all his reasonings—that, 
namely, which confounds the distinction between a causa sine 
qua non and a causa efficiens. Physical conditions and con- 
comitants of thought may well be admitted: they cannot be 
dispensed with, considering the correlation presently subsisting 
between mind and matter in the present constitution of man. 
In that direction Mr Huxley may exhort and prophesy to his 
heart’s content, for anything any interest of ours is concerned ; 
nor are we likely to object to his speculations certainly on the 
ground of “ novelty.” All that he can have to say in that kind 
is in the category of the dyspeptic disadvantages of eating 
shell-fish for supper, or “ turning lobster into man,” as he else- 
where signalises it. The “ conditions and concomitants” of the 
mens sana in corpore sano scarcely constitutes a “ novel” topic 
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of inquiry. Food, baths, exercise, temperance, ventilation, &c., 
are well enough known and admitted to have important rela- 
tions with man’s powers of thought ; and there is no hesitation 
anywhere, as Mr Huxley must know, in regarding them as in 
the category of the causa sine qua non of efficient thinking. 
But it is a hugely different thing to substitute the protoplasm 
as the causa efficiens of thought, and then speculate on the 
“control over the world of thought,’ which, in future, the 
knowledge of it is to give. We shall briefly test this bizarre 
idea, making all admissions to our physiological friends which 
the utmost admiration of their science candemand. We shall 
admit that the protoplasm is an absolutely perfect register of 
every thought that passes through our minds: also, we shall 
suppose their powers of reading its molecular changes in its 
living condition to be absolutely perfect too: and now we shall 
think a little bit of thinking. We shall think as follows :—A 
is greater than B, and Bis greater than C, therefore A is greater 
than C. This is correct thinking; and we shall concede, that 
during the currency of it, the protoplasm has undergone pro- 
gressive changes exactly corresponding to the progress of it; 
and we shall admit also, that without our thinking aloud, a 
glance at our protoplasm would enable a profound physiologist 
to see exactly what we have thought. And now we shall think 
again :—A is greater than B, and B is greater than C, there- 
fore C is greater than A. This is precisely the same thinking 
as before, with the exception that, in the closing inference, A 
and C have been interchanged. And we shall concede, as be- 
fore, that the protoplasm represents that interchange ; that its 
action now is an exact repetition of its former action, except 
so much as is necessary to represent that we have, in the con- 
clusion, interchanged the letters. The protoplasm represents 
that. Does it represent that that interchange is a change of 
truth into falsehood? Does its action indicate, concerning 
these two bits of thinking severally, that the one is valid think- 
ing, and the other is illegitimate and false? Most manifestly 
it ought to do so, if protoplasm, or rather our knowledge of 
protoplasm, is to give us “control over the world of thought.” 
Abnormal thinking should, in that case, have as its “conco- 
mitant,” abnormal action of the protoplasm. LIllogical conclu- 
sions should indicate disease in the cellular tissue. When we 
think in defiance of logic, it should be understood we are 
thinking in defiance of protoplasm pari passu. Is it so? 
Does the protoplasm act under protest in furnishing its con- 
ditions and concomitants to false reasoning? Does it ring an 
alarum bell? Does it hint the fault, or even hesitate dislike ? 
Does it complacently accord its aid to Euclid, and grudge and 
growl over several passages of Mr Huxley on the Physical Basis 
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of Life? Far from it. Protoplasm, if responsible, is respon- 
sible for a very scandalous “indiscriminate endowment of truth 
anderror”! Precisely as the electric telegraph transmits lying 
messages and messages of fact indiscriminately, irresponsib'y 
serving both alike, so with protoplasm,—unless pretensions yet 
unheard of are to be vamped up on its behalf. Are we to be 
told, say, that logical thought is the result of molecular forces 
of attraction, and illogical thought the result of molecular forces 
of repulsion? We ought to be told something at least equi- 
valent, if protoplasm is to give us a command over the world 
of thought such as we already possess in respect of the material 
world. That seems to Mr Huxley a consummation devoutly to 
be longed for. “Tis the silliest desiderium surely to which 
educated man ever gave expression, Thank God, with all our 
illogical conclusions, and all our mournful failures, our control 
of the world of thought is higher, grander, more valuable far, 
than “what we possess in respect of the world of matter.” 
Imagination, bodying forth the forms of things wnseen, turns 
them to shape, and gives to airy nothing a local habitation and 
aname. “I think my thoughts in God,” said Kepler. And God 
is not protoplasm, nor protoplasm God. 


Let us listen to Mr Huxley’s description of protoplasm :— 


‘** You are doubtless aware that the common nettle owes its stinging 
property to the innumerable stiff and needle-like, though exquisitely 
delicate, hairs which cover its surface. Each stinging-needle tapers 
from a broad base to a slender summit, which, though rounded at the 
end, is of such microscopic fineness that it readily penetrates, and 
breaks off in, the skin. The whole hair consists of a very delicate 
outer case of wood, closely applied to the inner surface of which is a 
layer of semi-fluid matter, full of innumerable granules of extreme 
minuteness. This semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, which thus con- 
stitutes a kind of bag, full of a limpid liquid, and roughly correspond- 
ing in form with the interior of the hair which it fills. When viewed 
with a sufficiently high magnifying power, the protoplasmic layer of 
the nettle hair is seen to be in a condition of unceasing activity.” 
And again :— 

‘Tf a drop of blood be drawn by pricking one’s finger, and viewed 
with proper precautions and under a sufficiently high microscopic 
power, there will be seen, among the innumerable multitude of little, 
circular, discoidal bodies, or corpuscles, which float in it and give it 
its colour, a comparatively small number of colourless corpuscles, of 
somewhat larger size and very irregular shape. If the drop of blood 
be kept at the temperature of the body, these colourless corpuscles will 
be seen to exhibit a marvellous activity, changing their forms with 
great rapidity, drawing in and thrusting out prolongations of their 
substance, and creeping about as if they were independent organisms. 
The substance which is thus active is a mass of protoplasm, and its 
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activity differs in detail, rather than in principle, from that of the 
protoplasm of the nettle.” 
And this he follows up by saying :— 

‘‘ Thus a nucleated mass of protoplasm turns out to be what may 
be termed the structural unit of the human body. Asa matter of fact, 
the body, in its earliest state, is a mere multiple of such units ; and, in 
its perfect condition, it is a multiple of such units, variously modified.” 
“ Variously modified”! And Mr Huxley expects us to accept 
this as science! When he himself—not contented with the 
function for which he is competent, and in which we willingly 
yield him our respect and gratitude—enters on a field of in- 
quiry in which we are compelled at the outset to ask for the 
reason of variety and for the differentiating cause, he puts us 
off with the indeterminate and slip-shod expression, “ variously 
modified”! And yet he counts himself entitled to call the 
“ dogmas of theology baseless,” and the “blunders of the mathe- 
matician of no practical consequence.” Protoplasm is henceforth 
to account for everything; but the “structural” design and 
force—the “multiplying” power or principle—the “nucleating” 
susceptibility, and the “ nucleating” energy—and the “ modify- 
ing” principle, whether in its nature, its origin, its action, its con- 
ditions,—all these are to go by the ran—unexplained and unac- 
counted for! And this is Science! And we are to accept a 
theory, discussed by Mr Huxley in a style of such shocking 
slovenliness as this, with the same respect as we listen to his 
description of the observations of legitimate physiology! Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. 

Identifying nettle-protoplasm and blood-protoplasm—and all 
others, “ variously modified,” we presume—Mr Huxley proceeds 
to affirm and illustrate the two following doctrines :—First, “ A 
unity of power or faculty, a unity of form, and a unity of sub- 
stantial composition pervade the whole living world ;’ and, 
Secondly, “ All the multifarious and complicated activities of 
man,” including “ even those manifestations of intellect, of feel- 
ing, and of will, which we rightly name the higher faculties,” 
are the activities of protoplasm, results of the changes of the 
molecular forces of protoplasm,and are comprehensible under the 
three categories of contractility, alimentation, and reproduction. 
These are his two dogmas; and he intimates that he expects 
for them jointly the pleasing cognomen of “ gross and brutal 
materialism.” We shall see Dr Stirling grappling with him on 
issues which he can less easily afford to despise, and revealing 
that his physiological thesis is “baseless,” and his inferences 
false even though it were well founded. 


I. As to the dogma of a “unity of power, of form, and of 
substance pervading the whole living world,” founded on the 
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(assumed) unit nucleated mass of protoplasm, we should like 
before introducing Dr Stirling’s dissipation of it, tosay a word 
ortwo. What right has Materialism or Positivism to talk of 
“unity”? “Unit” and “ unity” are dangerous words to call our 
attention to in such a reference. (1.) As to “unit.” You 
cannot frame a material world of units without calling in 
duality. To adapt a happy phrase of Dr Stirling’s: Whoso 
dogs the unit, duality dogs him. The atomic theory demands 
polarity, as well as the material unit, else it is inexpressible. 
The atom is a machine with two poles; and even one such 
machine implies design ; how much more the concerted action 
of millions of them! Four and-twenty years have not effaced 
the impression we received from perusing the following sen- 
tences of Sir John Herschel in his “ Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy” :—* Now when we see a great number 
of things precisely alike, we do not believe this similarity to 
have originated except from a common principle independent 
of them ; and that we recognise this likeness chiefly by the 
identity of their deportment under similar circumstances, 
strengthens rather than weakens the conclusion. A line of 
spinning-jennies, or a regiment of soldiers, dressed exactly alike, 
and going through precisely the same evolutions, gives us no 
idea of independent existence ; we must see them act out of 
concert before we can believe them to have independent wills 
and properties, not impressed on them from without. And 
this conclusion, which would be strong even were there only 
two individuals, precisely alike in all respects, and for ever, 
acquires irresistible force when their number is multiplied 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive. If we mistake 
not, then, the discoveries alluded to in reference to the atomic 
theory, effectually destroy the idea of an eternal, self-existent 
mutter, by giving to each of its atoms the essential characters, 
at once, of a manufactured article, and a subordinate agent.” 
These are some of the difficulties Mr Huxley has to face in 
dealing with units even of inorganic matter. It is absolute 
infatuation for him to introduce the idea of the “unit” in 
dealing with matter organised. (2.) But it is even still more 
so for him to ask our attention to the idea of “ unity.” A unit, 
even under the atomic theory, is not indivisible in conception. 
We can quite legitimately imagine the atomic unit dividing 
itself into two—like the cilia as seen under the microscope— 
or like the nucleus of the cell in physiology, as each portion 
gathers round it a portion of the cell, and so two complete 
cells are formed of one. So may we conceive of the atom as 
divided off in two, each half acquiring in the disruption the 
new pole necessary to its complete equipment for atomic 
action as before. We cannot evade the possibility of this con- 
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ception, unless we replace the idea of the atom by that of a 
mathematical point as a centre of force, thus taking refuge im 
the theory of Boscovich—a theory far too refined and subtle, 
far too closely allied with the world of “ spirit,” and, in that 
sense, in every light far too good, to find favour with our 
materialists. In their worship of matter, they must take with 
them the hypothetical, indefinite divisibility of matter,and they 
must admit its applicabilityin conception even to the final atoms 
in which matter may be proved or supposed to exist. But 
though the “unit” may be divided, “unity” cannot. And if 
protoplasm accounts for all, how is divisibility to beget indivi- 
sibility? A spherical surface, for instance, may be divided 
indefinitely, but you cannot divide sphericity. The idea of 
a hemisphere is not a half of the idea of sphericity. Sphericity 
is a true unity. It is as true and indivisible a unity, in my 
mind, as a divisible unit cell, gua cell, is a unit in nature. And 
supposing it possible that some thoughts could result from the 
molecular forces of protoplasm, Mr Huxley will be eternally 
baffled in accounting for this thought. And yet he jauntily 
talks of unity !—unity of form, unity of power, unity of sub- 
stance. And he attributes them all to protoplasm ! 

But passing from the metaphysics to the physiology of the 
question, let us see if these various unities are borne out by 
scientific examination. 

1. As tounity of substance. We have seldom read anything 
more complete and overwhelming than the following redargu- 
ment of Dr Stirling’s on this point :— 


‘* We may say, in the /irst place, towards a proof of difference which 
will only cumulate, I hope, that, even should we grant in all proto- 
plasm an identity of chemical ingredients, what is called Allotropy 
may still have introduced no inconsiderable variety. Ozone is not 
antozone, nor is oxygen either, though in chemical constitution all are 
alike. In the second place, again, we may say that, with varying pro- 
portions, the same component parts produce very various results. 
By way of illustration, it will suffice to refer to such different things 
as the proteids, gluten, albumen, fibrin, gelatine, &c., compared with 
the urinary products, urea and uric acid ; or with the biliary products, 
glycocol, glycocolic acid, bili-rubin, bili-verdin, &c.: and yet all these 
substances, varying so much the one from the other, are, as proto- 
plasm is, compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
But, in the third place, we are not limited to a may say ; we can 
assert the fact that all protoplasm is not chemically identical. All 
the tissues of the organism are called protoplasm by Mr Huxley ; but 
can we predicate chemical identity of muscle and bone, for example ? 
In such cases, Mr Huxley, it is true, may bring the word ‘modified’ 
into use; but the objection of modification we shall examine later. 
In the meantime, we are justified by Mr Huxley’s very argument, in 
regarding all organised tissues whatever as protoplasm; for if these 
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tissues are not to be identified in protoplasm, we must suppose 
denied what it was his one business to affirm. And it is against that 
affirmation that we point to the fact of much chemical difference 
obtaining among the tissues, not only in the proportions of their fun- 
damental elements, but also in the addition (and proportions as well) 
of such others as chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, potass, soda, lime, 
magnesia, iron, &c. Vast differences vitally must be legitimately 
assumed for tissues that are so different chemically. But, in the 
fourth place, we have the authority of the Germans for asserting that 
the cells themselves—and they now, to the most advanced, are only 
protoplasm—do differ chemically, some being found to contain gly- 
cogen, some cholesterine, some protagon, some myosin. Now such 
substances, let the chemical analogy be what it may, must still be 
allowed to introduce chemical difference. In the last place, Mr Hux- 
ley’s analysis is an analysis of dead protoplasm, and indecisive, con- 
sequently, for that which lives. Mr Huxley betrays sensitiveness in 
advance to this objection ; for he seeks to rise above the sensitiveness 
and the objection at once by styling the latter ‘frivolous.’ Never- 
theless the Germans say pointedly that it is unknown whether the 
same elements are to be referred to the cells after as before death. 
Kiihne does not consider it proved that living muscle contains syn- 
tonin ; yet Mr Huxley tells us in his Physiology, that ‘ syntonin is 
the chief constituent of muscle and flesh.’ In general, we may say, 
according to Stricker, that all weight is put now on the examination 
of living tissue, and that the difference is fully allowed between that 
and dead tissue.” 


2. Asto unity of form. DrStirling shews that Mr Huxley's 
dogma on this point, is as baseless as on the former :— 


‘‘ By form, Mr Huxley will be found to mean the general appear- 
ance and structure ; and by faculty or power, the action exhibited. 
Now it will be very easy to prove that, in neither respect, do all 
specimens of protoplasm agree. Mr Huxley’s representative proto- 
plasm, it appears, is that of the nettle-sting ; and he describes it as a 
granulated, semi-fluid body, contractile in mass, and contractile also 
in detail to the development of a species of circulation. Stricker, 
again, speaks of it as a homogeneous substance, in which any granules 
that may appear, must be considered of foreign importation, and in 
which there are no evidences of circulation. Further, according to 
Stricker, protoplasm varies almost infinitely in consistence, in shape, 
in structure, and in function. In consistence it is sometimes so fluid 
as to be capable of forming in drops; sometimes semi-fluid and 
gelatinous ; sometimes of considerable resistance. In shape—for to 
Stricker the cells are now protoplasm—we have club-shaped protoplasm, 
globe-shaped protoplasm, cup-shaped protoplasm, bottle-shaped 
protoplasm, spindle-shaped protoplasm, branched, threaded, ciliated 
protoplasm, circle-headed protoplasm, flat, conical, cylindrical, longi- 
tudinal, prismatic, polyhedral, and palisade-like protoplasm. In 
structure, again, it is sometimes uniform and sometimes reticulated 
into interspaces that contain fluid. In function, lastly—and here we 
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have entered on the consideration of faculty or power—some proto- 
plasm is vagrant (so to translate wandernd), and of unknown use, like 
the colourless blood corpuscles.” 


3. As to unity of function. Matters are not any better here:— 


‘‘ Some again produces pepsine, and some fat. Some at least 
contains pigment. Then there is nerve-protoplasm, brain-protoplasm, 
bone-protoplasm, muscle-protoplasm, and protoplasm of all the other 
tissues, no one of which but produces only its own kind, and is unin- 
terchangeable with the rest. Lastly, on this head, we have to point 
to the overwhelming fact that there is the infinitely different protoplasm 
of the various infinitely different plants and animals, in each of which 
its own protoplasm, as in the case of that of the various tissues, but 
produces its own kind, and is uninterchangeable with that of the rest. 
It may be objected, indeed, that these latter are examples of modified 
protoplasm. The objection of modification, as said, we have to see 
by itself later ; but, in the meantime, it may be asked, Where are we 
to begin not to have modified protoplasm ? We have the example 
of Mr Huxley himself, who, in the nettle-sting, begins already with 
modified protoplasm ; and we have the authority of Rindfleisch for 
asserting that ‘in every different tissue we must look for a different 
initial term of the productive series.’ These considerations 
on function all concern faculty or power; but we have to notice now 
that the characteristic and fundamental form of power is to Mr Huxley 
contractility. He even quotes Goethe in proof of contractility being 
the main power or faculty of Man! Nevertheless it is to be said at 
once that, while there are differences in what protplasm 7s contractile, 
all protoplasm is not contractile, nor dependent on contractility for 
its functions. In the former respect, for example, muscle, while it is 
the contractile tissue special, is also to Mr Huxley protoplasm ; yet 
Stricker asserts the inner construction of the contractile substance, of 
which muscle-fibre virtually consists, to be essentially different from 
contractile protoplasm. Here, then, we have the contractile substance 
proper ‘ essentially different’ from the contractile source proper. In 
the latter respect, again, we shall not eall in the uwncontractile sub- 
stances, which Mr Huxley himself denominates protoplasm—bread, 
namely, roast mutton, and boiled lobster; but we may ask where— 
even in the case of a living body—is the contractility. of white of egg ? 
In this reference, too, we may remark that Kiihne, who divides the 
protoplasm of the epidermis into three classes, has been unable to 
distinguish contractility in his own third class. Lastly, where, in 
relation to the protoplasm of the nervous system, is there evidence of 
its contractility ? Has any one pretended that thought is but the con- 
traction of the brain; or is it by contraction that the very nerves 
operate contraction—the nerves that supply muscles, namely? Mr 
Huxley himself, in his Physiology, describes nervous action very 
differently. There conduction is spoken of without a hint of contrac- 
tion. Ofthe higher faculties of man I have to speak again ; but let 
us just ask where, in the case of any pure sensation—smell, taste, 
touch, sound, colour—is there proof of any contraction? Are we to 
euppose that between the physical cause of heat without, and the 
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mental sensation of heat within, contraction is anywhere interpolated ? 
Generally, in conclusion here, while reminding of Virchow’s testimony 
to the inherent inequalities of cell-capacity, let us but, on the question 
of faculty, contrast the kidney and the brain, even as these organs are 
viewed by Mr Huxley. ‘To him the one is but a sieve for the extrusion 
of refuse : the other thinks Newton's ‘Principia’ and Iliads of Homer.” 


From specimens like these, our readers will probably be dis- 
posed to agree with us that, considered simply as an essay on 
the physiology of the question—and that is by far the least im- 
portant aspect of it—Dr Stirling’s “ As regards Protoplasm,” 
ranks far above Mr Huxley's “ Physical basis of Life.” The 
multitude of physiological labours and labourers that he passes 
under review is amazing. Condensation and lucidity are 
united in a degree that any writer may well envy. The entire 
history of the subject, “since John Hunter wrote his celebrated 
work on the nature of the blood,” passes before us ; and the 
result is an amount of information concerning protoplasm 
which we seek for in vain in the slap-dash and slovenly essay 
of Mr Huxley. We learn, also, from Dr Stirling to appreciate 
the still undetermined questions concerning the cell, the 
nucleus, and the matter called protoplasm ; and we confess 
our delighted concurrence with him in desiring to see the 
nucleus legitimately elevated to a rank and an importance 
such that it shall dominate over the others most clearly. We 
do so, because—without “spiriting” matter away altogether, 
like Boscovich—we think his theory of centres of force a very 
fascinating* and highly intellectual one. The service which it 
more immediately behoves a valid metaphysical philosophy at 
the present day to render, seems to us to lie in the direction of 
examining the relations between Energyt and Will. There 
seems to be a meeting point here between the worlds of matter 
and of mind, closer and more intimate to the great questions 
concerned, than any other that has engaged attention. The 
nucleus, as the centre of organising power or principle, for 
that reason secured our interest immediately. It had not 
occurred to us to consider it as directly the “analogue of the 
subject,” mind, as Dr Stirling in the following passage does— 
though our thought was evidently running very much in the 
same direction: the greater was our delight in finding it 


* It is extremely interesting to see, from Tyndal’s Memoir of Faraday, what 
a fascination the theory of Boscovich had for such a mind as that of the great 
electrician. Without subscribing to it, he was continually pursuing lines of 
thought suggested by it: and, very singularly, he was frequently led in this 
way to undoubted and valuable discovery. May not the explanation be, that 
the fine idealism (not subjective, be it observed) implied in the theory of 
mathematical points as centres of force, quadrates so closely with the recog- 
nition of will and design and the ‘‘ objective idea,”—the ‘‘ analogue of the 
subject,” as it were, as Stirling so finely calls the nucleus. 

+ We use the word Energy in the technical meaning of modern science. 
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brought out in connection with a passage, in the purest style 
and finest order of intellectual eloquence, which, we are sure, 
it will gratify our readers that we now produce :— 

‘“‘In this reference, we may allude to the weighty opinion of the 
late Professor Goodsir, who anticipated in so remarkable a manner 
certain of the determinations of Virchow. Goodsir, in that anticipa- 
tion, wonderfully rich and ingenious as he is everywhere, is perhaps 
nowhere more interesting and successful than in what concerns the 
nucleus. Of the whole cell, the nucleus is to him, as it was to 
Schleiden, Schwann, and others, the most important element. And 
this is the view to which I, who have little business to speak, wish 
success. This universe is not an accidental cavity, in which an 
accidental dust has been accidentally swept into heaps for the acci- 
dental evolution of the majestic spectacle of organic and inorganic 
life. That majestic spectacle is a spectacle as plainly for the eye of 
reason as any diagram of the mathematician. That majestic spectacle 
could have been constructed, was constructed, only in reason, for 
reason, and by reason. From beyond Orion and the Pleiades, across 
the green hem of earth, up to the imperial personality of man, all, 
the furthest, the deadest, the dustiest, is for fusion in the invisible 
point of the single Ego—which alone glorifies it. For the subject, 
and on the model of the subject, all is made. Therefore it is that I 
cannot help believing that this nucleus itself, as analogue of the sub- 
ject, will yet be proved the most important and indispensable of all 
the normal cell-elements.” 


Euge, euge: lo triumphe! “In reason, for reason, and by 
reason.” One little step more, and it is inevitable: “ Of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him, are all things: to whom be 
glory for ever.” And as our warrant for this one little step, 
we will protest in jubilant shout, until the welkin ring and the 
angels listen : “So God created man in His own image ; in the 
image of God created He him.” 


II. Thus, and so crushingly, is Mr Huxley’s physiological 
thesis disposed of. We advance now to the metaphysics, into 
which his materialism necessarily drags us. And here, of 
course, Dr Stirling is entitled to protest that all his farther 
dealing with Mr Huxley’s essay is argument ex abundante. 
The premises having been disposed of as pure gratuitous as- 
sumption, the validity of the conclusion need not be examined at 
all except ex gratia. But in case physiology should ever make 
any better progress towards establishing anything in the line of 
Mr Huxley’s now destroyed “ basis,” it is good to be prepared 
beforehand with the proof, that even still the conclusion is 
untenable. Hence our reason for gratitude to Dr Stirling for 
having “granted “pro hac vice” that there is a physical basis 
of life, and then proceeded to examine its alleged materiality. 

How Mr Huxley can disclaim being a materialist, passes all 
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our comprehension. He claims a perfect analogy between 
water and protoplasm—protoplasm organised and living, as 
well as dead. The admitted analogy, chemically and physi- 
cally, between water and dead protoplasm cannot serve him, 
unless he allege identity between dead protoplasm and living 
protoplasm. That identity, however, underlies all his argu- 
ment ; and by this, the very burlesque of logic, he parades 
materialism the rankest. Hydrogen and oxygen, under the 
electric spark, become water. Four elements instead of two, 
—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen,—under the action 
of pre-existing protoplasm become protoplasm. There you 
have the water; and you don’t talk about “aquosity” as 
a property of water. Here you have the protoplasm: Are 
you to talk of “vitality” as a property of it? You have 
the chemical constituents of water, and the spark turns them 
into water. You have the chemical constituents of proto- 
plasm, and the already-living protoplasm turns them into pro- 
toplasm. This last, by the way, seems to us equivalent to 
saying, that the value of the unknown quantity a, will help us 
to find the value of x. Certainly his analogy should readjust 
itself to the effect of making pre-existent water, and not an 
electric spark, turn oxygen and hydrogen into water. That is 
the fair analogy. Water should feed itself, as protoplasm does. 
It would at least be something like what we are in search of, 
though the mighty difference between organic and inorganic 
would still subsist. 

1. As to this difference,—of which Mr Huxley, like the 
scoffers of the last days anent another difference, “ willingly is 
ignorant,”—let us hear our author :— 


‘To begin with chemical combination, it is not unjust to demand 
that the analogy which must be admitted to exist in that, and a gene- 
ral physical respect, should not be strained beyond its legitimate limits. 
Protoplasm cannot be denied to be a chemical substance ; protoplasm 
cannot be denied to be a physical substance. As a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, it comports itself chemically 
—at least in ultimate instance—in a manner not essentially different 
from that in which water, as a compound of hydrogen and oxygen, 
comports itself chemically. In mere physical aspect, again, it may 
count quality for quality with water in the same aspect. In short, so 
far as it is on chemical and physical structure that the possession of 
distinctive properties in any case depends, both bodies may be allowed 
to be pretty well on a par. The analogy must be allowed to hold so 
far: so far but no farther. One step farther and we shall see not only 
that protoplasm has, like water, a chemical and physical structure, 
but that, unlike water, it has also an organised or organic structure. 
Now this, on the part of protoplasm, is a possession in excess; and 
with relation to that excess there can be no grounds for analogy. 
This, perhaps, is what Mr Huxley has omitted to consider. When 
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insisting on attributing to protoplasm the qualities it possessed, be- 
cause of its chemical and physical structure, if it was for chemical and 
physical structure that we attributed to water its qualities, he has simply 
forgotten the addition to protoplasm ofa third stracture that can only be 
named organic. ‘If the phenomena exhibited by water are its pro- 
perties, so are those presented by protoplasm, living or dead, its 
properties.” When Mr Huxley speaks thus, Exactly so, we may 
answer: ‘living or dead!’ That alternative is simply slipped in and 
passed ; but it is in that alternative that the whole matter lies. Che- 
mically, dead protoplasm is to Mr Huxley quite as good as living 
protoplasm. As a sample of the article, he is quite content with dead 
protoplasm, and even swallows it, he says, in the shape of bread, 
lobster, mutton, &c., with all the satisfactory results to be desired. 
Still, as concerns the argument, it must be pointed out that it is only 
these that can be placed on the same level as water ; and that living 
protoplasm is not only unlike water, but it is unlike dead protoplasm. 
Living protoplasm, namely, is identical with dead protoplasm only so 
far as its chemistry is concerned (if even so much as that); and it is 
quite evident, consequently, that difference between the two cannot 
depend on that in which they are identical—cannot depend on the 
chemistry. Life, then, is no affair of chemical and physical structure, 
and must find its explanation in something else. It is thus that, lifted 
high enough, the light of the analogy between water and protoplasm 
is seen to go out. Water, in fact, when formed from hydrogen and 
oxygen, is, in a certain way and in relation to them, no new product ; 
it has still, like them, only chemical and physical qualities ; it is still, 
as they are, inorganic. §o far as kind of power is concerned, they are 
still on the same level. But not so protoplasm, where, with preser- 
vation of the chemical and physical likeness, there is the addition of 
the unlikeness of life, of organisation, and of ideas. But the addition 
is a new world—a new and higher world, the world of a self-realising 
thought, the world of an entelechy. The change of language objected 
to by Mr Huxley is thus a matter of necessity, for it is not mere mole- 
cular complication that we have any longer before us, and the qualities 
of the derivative are essentially and absolutely different from the quali- 
ties of the primitive. If we did invent the term aquosity, then, as 
an abstract sign for all the qualities of water, we should really do very 
little harm ; but aquosity and vitality would still remain essentially 
unlike. While for the invention of aquosity there is little or no call, 
however, the fact in the other case is that we are not only compelled 
to invent, but to perceive vitality. We are quite willing to do as Mr 
Tluxley would have us to do: look on, watch the phenomena, and 
name the results. But just in proportion to our faithfulness in these 
respects is the necessity for the recognition of a new world and a new 
nomenclature. There are certainly different states of water, as ice and 
steam ; but the relation of the solid to the liquid, or of either to the 
vapour, surely offers no analogy to the relation of protoplasm dead to 
protoplasm alive. That relation is not an analogy but an antithesis, 
the antithesis of antitheses. In it, in fact, we are in presence of the 
one incommunicable gulf—the gulf of all gulfs—that gulf which Mr 
Iluxley’s protoplasm is as powerless to efface as any other material 
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expedient that has ever been suggested since the eyes of men first 
looked into it—the mighty gulf between death and life.’’ 


2. The very physiologists, to whom we are indebted for the 
most profound investigations on this subject, admit this dif- 
ference, though Mr Huxley, who seems to be somewhat behind 
in his information in his own department, ignores it :— 


‘“« The differences alluded to (they are, in order, organisation, and 
life, the objective idea—design, and the subjective idea—thought), it 
may be remarked, are admitted by those very Germans to whom pro- 
toplasm, name and thing, is due. They, the most advanced and 
innovating of them, directly avow that there is present in the cell ‘ an 
architectonic principle that has not yet been detected.’ In pronoune- 
ing protoplasm capable of active or vital movements, they do by that 
refer, they admit also, to an immaterial force, and they ascribe the 
processes exhibited by protoplasm—in so many words—not to the 
molecules, but to organisation and life. It is remarked by Kant that 
‘ the reason of the specific mode of existence of every part of a living 
body lies in the whole, whilst with dead masses each part bears this 
reason within itself ;’ and this indeed is how the two worlds are dif- 
ferentiated. A drop of water, once formed, is there passive for ever, 
susceptible to influence, but indifferent to influence, and what influence 
reaches it is wholly from without. It may be added to, it may be 
subtracted from ; but infinitely apathetic quantitatively, it is qualita- 
tively independent. It is indifferent to its own physical parts. It is 
without contractility, without alimentation, without reproduction, 
without specific function. Not so the cell, in which the parts are 
dependent on the whole, and the whole on the parts; which has its 
activity and raison d’étre within; which manifests all the powers 
which we have described water to want; and which requires for its 
continuance conditions of which water is independent. It is only so 
far as organisation and life are concerned, however, that the cell is 
thus different from water. Chemically and physically, as said, it can 
shew with it quality for quality. How strangely Mr Huxley's deli- 
verances shew beside these facts! He can ‘see no break in the series 
of steps in molecular complication ;’ but, glaringly obvious, there is a 
step added that is not molecular at all, and that has its supporting 
conditions completely elsewhere. The molecules are as fully accounted 
for in protoplasm as in water; but the sum of qualities, thus ex- 
hausted in the latter, is not so exhausted in the former, in which there 
are qualities due, plainly, not to the molecules as molecules, but to the 
form into which they are thrown, and the forcethat makes that form one.’ 

‘« In protoplasm, even the lowest, then, but much more conspicu- 
ously in the highest, there is, in addition to the molecular force, 
another force unsignalised by Mr Huxley—the force of vital organisa- 
tion. But this force is a rational unity, and that is an idea ; and this 
I would point to as a second form of the addition to the chemistry and 
physics of protoplasm. We have just seen, itis true, that an idea may 
be found in inorganic matter, as in the solar and sidereal systems 
generally. But the idea in organised matter is not one operative, so 
to speak, from without: it is one operative from within, and in an 
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infinitely more intimate and pervading manner. The units that form 
the complement of an inorganic system are but independently and ex- 
ternally in place, like units in a procession; but in what is organised there 
is no individual that is not sublated into the unity of the single life.” 


3. We wish to signalise the beautiful expression, “ But this 
force is a rational unity, and that is an idea.” We have already 
said something on the illegitimacy of the word “ unity” when 
used in the interest of materialism. It is a sheer forgery in 
Mr Huxley to pen the word at all. When he shall gain a right 
to say, that smell is the parent of rotation, let him talk of 
molecules begetting unity. We are not to be put off with 
perpetual sheer paralogism. But we proceed :— 


‘‘Tn the smallest, lowest protoplasm cell, then, we have this rational 
unity of a complement of individuals that only are for the whole and 
exist in the whole. This is an idea, therefore; this is design: the 
organised concert of many to a single common purpose. The rudest 
savage that should, as in Paley’s illustration, find a watch, and should 
observe the various contrivances all controlled by the single end in view, 
would be obliged to acknowledge—though in his own way—that what 
he had before him was no mere physical, no mere molecular product. 
So in protoplasm: even from the first, but, quite undeniably, in the 
completed organisation at last, which alone it was there to produce; for 
a single idea has been its one manifestation throughout. And in what 
machinery does it not at length issue? Was it molecular powers that 
invented a respiration—that perforated the posterior ear to give a 
balance of air—that compensated the fenestra ovalis by a fenestra ro- 
tunda—that placed in the auricular sacs those otolithes, those express 
stones for hearing? Sach machinery! The chorde tendinee are to 
the valves of the heart exactly adjusted check-strings ; and the con- 
tractile columne carnee are set in, under contraction and expansion, 
to equalise their length to their office. Membranes, rods, and liquids 
— it required the express experiment of man to make good the fact, 
that the inventor of the ear had availed himself of the most perfect 
apparatus possible for his purpose. And are we to conceive such 
machinery, such apparatus, such contrivances merely molecular ? 
Are molecules adequate to such things—molecules in their blind 
passivity, and dead, dull insensibility? . . . . Mr Huxley saw 
no break in the series of steps in molecular complication ; bat, though 
not molecular, it is difficult to understand what more striking, what 
more absolute break could be desired than the break into anidea. It 
is of that break alone that we think in the watch; and it is of that 
break alone that we should think in the protoplasm which, far more 
cunningly, far more rationally, constructs a heart, an eye, or an ear. 
That is the break of breaks, and explain it as we may, we shall never 
explain it by molecules.” 


4. Vital organisation, however—manifesting “unity,” objec- 
tively embodying “ idea,” and inevitably suggesting “design” — 
is not all, There is the subjective idea, the phenomenon of 
thought as thought, to be accounted for :— 
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‘** We can say here at once, in fact, that as thought, let its con- 
nection be what it may with, has never been proved to result from, 
organisation, no improvement of the proof required will be found in 
protoplasm. No one power that Mr Huxley signalises in protoplasm 
can account for thought: not alimentation, and not reproduction, 
certainly ; but not even contractility. We have seen already that 
there is no proof of contraction being necessary even for the simplest 
sensation ; but much less is there any proof of a necessity of contrac- 
tion for the inner and independent operations of the mind. Mr 
Huxley himself admits this. He says: ‘ Speech, gesture, and every 
other form of human action are, in the long run, resolvable into mus- 
cular contraction ;’ and so, ‘ even those manifestations of intellect, of 
feeling, and of will, which we rightly name the higher faculties, are 
not excluded from this classification, inasmuch as to every one but the 
subject of them, they are known only as transitory changes in the re- 
lative positions of parts of the body.’ The concession is made here, 
we see, that these manifestations are differently known to the subject 
of them. But we may first object that, if even that privileged ‘ every 
one but the subject’ were limited to a knowledge of contractions, he 
would not know much. It is only because he knows, first of all, a 
thinker and willer of contractions that these themselves cease to be 
but passing externalities, and transitory contingencies. Neither is it 
reasonable to assert an identity of nature for contractions, and for that 
which they only represent. It would hardly be fair to confound either 
the receiver or the sender of a telegraphic message, with the movements 
which alone bore it, and without which it would have been impossible. 
The sign is not the thing signified, it is but the servant of the signifier 
—his own arbitrary mark —and intelligible, in the first place, only to 
him. It is the meaning, in all cases, that is alone vital; the sign is 
but an accident. To convert the internality into the arbitrary exter- 
nality that simply expresses it, is for Mr Huxley only an oversight. 
Your ideas are made known to your neighbour by contractions, there- 
fore your ideas are of the same nature as contractions! Or, even to 
take it from the other side, your neighbour perceives in you contrac- 
tions only, and therefore your ideas are contractions! Are not the 
vital elements here present the two correspondent internalities, between 
which the contractions constitute but an arbitrary chain of external 
communication, that is so now, but may be otherwise again? The 
ringing of the bell at the window is not precisely the dwarf within. 
Nor are Engineer Chappe’s ‘ wooden arms and elbow-joints jerking 
and fugling in the air,’ to be identified with Engineer Chappe him- 
self. For the higher faculties, even for speech, &c., assuredly Mr 
Huxley might have well spared himself this superfluous and inappli- 
cable reference to contraction.” 


5. What a fatal concession is that of Mr Huxley when he 
says, “Even those manifestations of intellect, of feeling, and 
of will, which ‘we rightly name the higher faculties, are not 
excluded from this classification [of contractility, alimentation, 
reproduction], inasmuch as to every one but the subject of 
them, they are known only as transitory changes in the rela- 
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tive parts of the body.” Thought, emotion, volition are known 
to the subject of them otherwise than by contractility ; for, 
clearly, of the three categories, contractility alone can be con- 
cerned here. Be it so. But why isolate the “subject of 
them” in this respect from “every other”? Is it my contrac- 
tilities or contractions that I communicate to my friend when, 
by “speech and gesture,” I essay to convey to him my thoughts, 
emotions, and volitions. If contractility does not make me con- 
scious of them, how shall contractility make him cognisant of 
them? Also: is it not plain as daylight that his contractility, in 
connection with apprehending my thoughts and feelings, is very 
differently exercised from mine in uttering them? and should 
he not, for that reason, take in totally different thoughts and 
feelings from those which I attempt to convey? If my thoughts 
are molecular contractions, must not precisely the same con- 
tractions happen to my friend if he is to understand my mean- 
ing? And how can he possibly gratify me by saying, “I 
entirely agree with you,” if the contractions don’t agree ? 
What wretched trifling! And this is not all. What has a 
blind man to do with the “transitory changes in the relative 
parts of my body,” when I call to him out of a crowd, and he, 
perhaps, has not the slightest idea of who has called? He is 
no anatomist, we shall say ; no physiologist ; no natural philo- 
sopher. He never heard of the undulations of the atmosphere, 
nor of the drum of the ear. He takes in the manifestation of 
my “ intellect, feelings, or will” forall that. ‘Ihe idea that they 
are known to him, any more than they are known to me, only 
as transitory molecular changes, is a pure hallucination. This 
is the very chaos and phantasmagorion of science. Mr Huxley’s 
contractility must be in a bad condition, else he would surely 
have contracted with advantage here. Does he not see, that 
by isolating the “subject” of thought from the recipient 
of thought, and by placing them in such outrageously different 
relations to molecular movement and muscular contraction, he 
is cutting off the possibility of the recognition of thought by 
thought. Thought can be recognised by thought only as 
thought. Mr Huxley admits that the subject of it is conscious 
of it as thought, not as contraction. It would be unspeakably 
less absurd to refuse this admission than to demand that the 
recipient of thought is cognisant of it as contraction merely, 
and not as thought! "Tis the very farce and screaming panto- 
mime of logic. 

We regret that our space does allow us to follow Dr Stirling 
farther through the exhaustive and overwhelming argumenta- 
tion of his intensely interesting brochure. In the form of a 
tractate, it has more than the value of many a volume. Any- 
thing more perfect in the way of analysis—in the way of 
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putting the case, as we say—in the way of doing justice to all 
the considerations involved—and of repeatedly arraying his 
antagonist against himself—it has not been our fortune to 
meet with. We should have been glad to produce his 
exposure of the mighty difference between the place held on 
one side of the analogy’ between the electric spark and already 
existing protoplasm, called in to account for the protoplasm we 
see coming into existence. Right well may he ask, “If for 
protoplasm, pre-existing protoplasm is always necessary, how 
was there ever a first protoplasm?” And if vegetable proto- 
plasm alone can act on the chemical constituents to transform 
them into itself, while animal protoplasm can act only on 
matter already elaborated into protoplasm, animal or vege- 
table, well may he ask how Mr Huxley can venture to lay 
down the position, that unity of function belongs to all proto- 
plasm whatsoever. We should have been glad, also, to produce 
our author’s demonstration of the inconvertibility of one kind 
of protoplasm into another. “ But a more important point is 
this, that the functions themselves remain quite apart from the 
alleged convertibility. We can neither acquire the functions 
of what we eat, nor impart our functions to what eats us. We 
shall not come to fly by feeding on vultures, nor they to speak 
by feeding on us. No possible manure of human brains will 
enable a corn-field to reason. But if functions are incon- 
vertible, the convertibility of protoplasm is idle. In this incon- 
vertibility, indeed, functions will be seen to be independent of 
mere chemical composition. And that is truth: for function 
there is more required than chemistry and physics.” We 
should, also, have liked to analyse his very complete exposure 
of the fallacy of Darwinianism with which he sums up his 
polemic against Mr Huxley. We give instead an extract from 
his Essay on “ Materialism” delivered some twelve months 
ago to the “ Medical Students’ Christian Association” in Edin- 
burgh. It is, by itself alone, sufficient to emancipate any 
reader who has been fascinated by Darwin’s wealth of illustra- 
tion ; for it goes to the very heart of his baseless theory :— 


‘** Accepting natural contingency, however, the Darwinian will be 
unwilling to believe that his own natural selection is but its metaphor. 
This, however, it is not difficult to make credible to ourselves. In 
seasons of scarcity, for example, it is said that the long-necked herbi- 
vora, who had necessarily access to trees, might live, while the short- 
necked ones died. But where is the natural selection here? Is the 
long neck, then, gs such, better than the short one? Is the contin- 
gency of scarcity to be called selection? Selection implies choice, the 
choice of a better; but, in the contingency that would give leaves to 
the long neck and deny them to the short, are we to recognise an 
actual selection, an actual choice? By some convulsion of the earth, 
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all the water on it might become a foot deep. In that case the sprat 
conceivably would live, while the whale died ; but could such a con- 
tingency be regarded as a selection? In the same way, a change of 
temperature in any latitude might destroy thousands of lives, but 
surely it is only a perverse eye that would see in such a catastrophe a 
process of natural choice. Some other change of conditions might 
bring it about that our atmosphere should be always in that state of 
hurricane which alarmed us in Edinburgh some few weeks ago, and 
in that case it is self-evident that it would be all over with the larks. 
But would we be right to see in this contingency natural selection— 
an actual natural choice? Mr Darwin has simply shewn, but with 
an amazing wealth of illustration, and an amazing love of hypothesis, 
what we have known all along, that life is dependent on conditions, to 
which conditions it is also—and often in a wonderful manner, but 
still within limits—pliable ; but he has not traced life to conditions, he 
has not shewn any origin of life from conditions, with consequent ulti- 
mate development into the organised world as it now exists.” 


Christianity and the church of Christ have surely great 
reason to rejoice in the services of an author so thrice-illustri- 
ous in the highest region of thought as Dr Stirling has proved 
himself to be. We cannot doubt that his tractates on 
Materialism and Protoplasm will introduce him to the thorough 
admiration of religious men of science and scientific men of 
piety to whom his great work on the “Secret of Hegel” 
may remain a sealed book. For our own part, being unable 
to afford six months of total leisure for the mastery of it, 
—and it needs that,—we have done little more than spend a 
few evenings over it. We rejoiced, however, to come upon a 
passage such as this :— 


‘** Cannot we, at all events, rise from Hegel with a clearer, firmer 
conviction of the existence of an infinite principle in this universe,— 
with a clearer, firmer conviction of this principle being thought, spirit, 
—and with a clearer, firmer conviction that man partakes of this 
infinite principle, and that, consequently, he is immortal, free, and 
in communion with Goi. For, I confess it all comes to this, and 
that philosophy is useless if inadequate to this. A philosophy, in 
fact, whose purpose and effect are not to countenance and support all 
the great interests of religion, is no philosophy, but a material for the 
fire only.” —Secret of Hegel, vol. i. p. 241. 


We can fancy the magnanimous delight with which Chalmers 
would have read a passage such as this, and how cordially he 
would have wished God-speed to investigations, however intri- 
cate and novel, and aside from his own lines of thought, when 
they lead to issues such as these. Nor can we name the name 
of the greatest Briton of the century, without saying how 
strongly we are convinced that the great interests he defended, 
in the higher philosophy and in natural theology, are all bound, 
to this day, to the selfsame stake and issues as his splendid 
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reasonings and copious illustration bound them. Who are they 
that would pretend, in Apologetics, to be ahead of him? or why 
are his immortal works less read by students now than twenty 
years ago? Is it true that Darwinianism and Protoplasm 
have so thoroughly changed the status questionis, that the old 
lines of defence are antiquated? Far from it. It is refreshing 
to find Dr Stirling insisting—as Dr Candlish, in another 
reference, has analogously insisted,—that, “so far as this 
argument is concerned, protoplasm has not introduced any 
the slightest difference. All the ancient reasons for the inde- 
pendence of thought, as against organisation, can be used with 
even more striking effect as against protoplasm.” Nor is it con- 
ceivable that anything that physiology can reveal, though 
microscopic power should increase a million fold, can ever really 
alter the issue on which the rights of Reason and the being 
and the claims of God depend. There is an eternal antinomy 
between the world of molecules and the world of mind. “It 
is not to be explained as a transition, but as a contrecoup,” as 
Stirling says so beautifully. The antinomy is reconciled, in 
the present constitution of man, by correlation, which it is as 
hopeless to find out by searching, as it is insane to deny. 
The only conceivable Master of that correlation is the God 
whom we go a great way to define, when we say that He is its 
Master, and that He instituted it when, forming Man out of 
the dust of the earth, He breathed into him the breath of life, 
and Man became a Living Soul. 

How jejune to substitute for this wondrous contrecoup,—this 
antinomy, harmonised in subtle, searchless correlation,—a tame 
homogeneity and one-world movement of the dusty molecules 
themselves! O hexagrammic geometricians, and amphibious 
archetypal architects,—ye busy bees and building beavers! 
Hide ye your diminished heads: Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
Look at those far more wondrous “cells,” that frame them- 
selves, and do their own geometry. Look at these “cottages 
of clay,” that build themselves,—not by plan, design, or 
contract, but by “contractility” alone. See yon wise and 
witty molecules, thinking, thinking, thinking,—ever thinking 
out their poems, proofs, plays, and proverbs. See those dutiful 
and conscientious “ eggs,” so intelligently obedient evermore to 
the heavenly command, “ Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth.” No need of Reason now, nor Instinct ; not even 
that of a beaver or a bee. And no discrimination of, no need 
of, function. Behold, what a “tricksy eye” the camera 
obscwra is! What powers of vision Lord Rosse’s telescope is 
gifted with! How intelligent and communicative a creature, 
—though somewhat unscrupulous and unprincipled,—that 
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galvanic battery, with its trembling needle-fingers and its long 
antenne of electric wire! And, high o’er all, imperial, kingly 
Protoplasm,—father of gods and men !—which taketh oxygen 
and hydrogen and nitrogen and carbon, and “with part 
thereof he maketh” more protoplasm, more gods and men, 
even while all the time rasping in ceaseless contiguity with 
other “ part thereof” which goeth out into the draught! 

A burial be decreed for the dirt-philosophy! Anda truce with 
chaff and trifling. We set aside dead lenses, cameras, tele- 
scopes,—if eyes have they, yet they see not; magnetic needles,— 
dead fingers, which Life and Reason alone can point and fugle 
with ; wires, that are not thinkers; tubes and strings, that 
are not musicians. The workmanship of men’s hands,—they 
that make them are not like unto them, till they bow down to 
worship them, and unman themselves. We set them all aside. 
We take the littlest living “cell :” and we say of it, what we say 
of the city which hath foundations, and which cometh down 
from heaven prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 
We say of that little cell, as we say of that great city :—“I 
Builder and Maker is Gop.” Me 





Art. VIL—A Chapter on France, 


SoLDIERS versus FARMERS—PARIS AND THE IMPERIAL PROSPECTS— 
POITIERS AND CALVIN—BORDEAUX AND ‘‘ FRATERNITY —BAYONNE 
AND THE BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE— BIARRITZ—THE C©CUMENICAL 
COUNCIL AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE, 


A FORTNIGHT of tempests, rough seas, and oft-recurring 
wrecks along the southern coast of England had filled 


the columns of the daily pe with disasters, But now the 


melancholy list was closed, and we had a choice night for cross- 
ing the Channel. There was just enough of tumble in the sea 
to give interest to the voyage. There was a glorious moon in 
the sky. The cliffs of Dover rose behind us, looking in the 
pale light like hills of snow, while their beacon-lights, which 
gleamed on their summit, seemed stars emerging from the 
horizon, and promising ever to mount into the sky. They did 
not, however, but clung steadily to their hill-top, and thus in- 
dubitably attested, as do certain other stars, their affinity to 
earth. Away we-went over the waters, which heaved like the 
breast which feels the disturbing force of some great sorrow 
which has not yet spent itself. The scene was an exhilaratin 

one, though at midnight. The fine moon and eailing-cloud 
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overhead, and the noble vessel ploughing her way over the 
labouring sea, whose low, broad swell, as it rolled past, glittered 
in the radiance of the lamp of night. Some of the passengers, 
however, were foolish enough to get sea-sick. There they sat, 
by the vessel’s side, a row of pallid ghosts, muffled in huge 
cloaks, napkins round their heads, each flanked by a large white 
basin, of ominous import, but of which it is unnecessary to speak 
more particularly. We could not help thinking that it was an 
odd way of enjoying their voyage. They seemed to prefer it, 
however ; and no one had a right to quarrel with them for tak- 
ing their pleasure in their own way. 

Of the run to Paris we would not speak, were it not to bring 
into view the signs of advance which successive visits to France 
enable us to mark. In some things there is progress, in others 
there is none. We are old enough to be able to look back to 
the days of the old “Diligence,” and to recall journeys made by 
that conveyance—we shudder, even at this distance, at the recol- 
lection of their weariness. The linen blouse was then the 
almost universal upper garment of Frenchmen—the higher 
classes excepted. Now it hasall but disappeared. In its room 
have come the broad-cloths of England, and the tweeds of Scot- 
land. Twenty-five years ago, one half the women in Paris 
wore the mutch, such as it may be still seen in parts of Aber- 
deenshire. Now the head-gear of the French women is like 
our own. We have an idea that the fashions come from Paris. 
They may have done so once; but they do so no longer. There 
is a silent persistent English invasion going on all over Europe. 
English fashions, as well as English ideas, are pervading the 
continent. Its peoples may not be conscious of the assimilations 
going on, and of their slow but steady subjugation by England; 
but to the stranger, who visits them only at intervals, it is very 
marked. English good sense, comfort, and substantiality are 
carrying it over French smartness and frippery ; and one must 
penetrate to the more southern regions, and the more out of the 
way nooks of Europe, before his eye is reminded by the antique, 
picturesque costumes of the people that he is out of England. 

Bat in husbandry France stands still. Draining, which has 
so changed the aspect of Scotland, and ameliorated its climate, 
seems an unknown art in France ; and after weeks of rain, as 
in the present instance, the country looks much as the earth 
may have done when emerging from the flood—one vast quag- 
mire. The diminutive fields are walled round by willow bushes, 
whose unpruned branches sweep over half the space they en- 
close, shutting out sun and plough. Here and there are patches 
of fields which the plough does not visit at all, and which seem 
to enjoy an uninterrupted holiday of fallow; and, both in 
spring-time and harvest, and all year through, go idle, basking 
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in the warm sun, and drinking in the rain, yet contributing 
nothing to the barn-yards or the wine-presses of France. Even 
in the environs of Paris the farming is like that which may be 
met with in a Highland Scotch glen, where the husbandman, 
contending with a sterile soil, a wet climate, and a brief summer, 
can shew only a thin and dwarfish cultivation. Weeds abound, 
the grass is tufty, and the tall poplars, which in endless lines 
cross and re-cross the country, diversify its face, doubtless, but 
tend to exhaust its strength. Let loose the ploughs and farmers 
of Scotland on France, and what a flood of corn, wine, and oil 
would overflow the land. It would pay better than ten Algerias, 
or a hundred Solferinos. If France would adore the plough 
instead of the sword, ’twere something. 

And this reminds us that in France the soldiers appear to be 
as numerous to the full as her farmers. True, there are two 
instruments with which man subjugates the earth, the plough 
and the sword; but there isa difference. The one reaps the har- 
vest of glory, the other, the more prosaic, but more substantial, 
harvest of corn. Glory versus bread. A look in_at Versailles 
will shew that the brilliant Frenchman has not unfrequently 
preferred the former. And so he has toiled right manfully 
at the sword, and now he might cover all the unproductive 
acres of his land with the immortal names of his battles and 
victories. There are men, perhaps, who would prefer that they 
were covered with wheat. The plough, too, works more sweetly. 
It pursues its noiseless but fruitful course amid the rains, and 
the dews, and the sunlight ; while the sword delights in blood 
and tears. Right cheerily whistles the swain who guides the 
plough. He who wields the sword works amid the groans of 
dying men, and the wail of the widow. These things, however, 
are not reported in bulletins and gazettes, nor can one hear the 
echoes of them coming from the marbles of triumphal arches. 
But, despite bulletins and triumphal arches, there is no mis- 
taking the condition of France. A very mountain of steel is 
piled up over her—bayonets and sabres, cannons and camps ; 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, Algerian Zouaves, and red trousers 
without end. Yes, the substance and shadow go together ; the 
shadow in this case being the “glory,” and the substance being 
very substantial, indeed—an army, namely, of upwards of a 
million of men. This is a terrible draft from the agricultural 
population. No wonder that the population of the rural parts 
of France is decreasing, and that the taxes are rapidly growing, 
while the numbers of those who contribute to their payment is 
every year dimhinishing. How can France rise under such a 
load? The burden of Atlas was nothing to it. 

And then, by way of making France the better able to sup- 
port this tremendous load, what do they do? They add another 
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to it. No one thinks of putting a prop or pillar beneath her. 
If the foundations crumble, they put another storey on the top. 
After the army, comes the clergy ; a long roll, a very long roll, 
indeed, whose dignities and pensions it were more easy to tell 
than their services. But somehow it is believed that they keep 
France stable, and stave off the evil day. When the Arab 
camel-driver finds that his animal’s load is all awry, and that 
his camel goes on his way staggering, he has a most ingenious 
way of redressing the balance, and of making the load lighter, 
and the gait of his camel steadier. What is his device? He 
adds a few stones to the side that is lacking in weight. The 
French have taken a leaf out of the book of the Arab. France 
has a tremendous load of red trousers on the one side, and, to 
make the balance even, they suspend a tremendous load of 
black robes on the other. The priests are as numerous as the 
soldiers, This is the old story of piling mountain upon moun- 
tain; or rather, it is the modern camel-driver’s device of making 
his animal’s load lighter by adding a few stones to it. The day 
comes, and we think there are symptoms of its coming, when 
France will cast out, perhaps not very ceremoniously, these 
stones ; or, it may be, will hurl them at those who put them 
there. She has been thinking a good deal during the enforced 
silence of now eighteen years. It was a wise thing to forbid 
her spouting, for a nation is like an individual. He who is a 
great talker is ever a little actor. Her weak point was talking 
—talking loudly, talking incessantly ; the decree on the press 
has given her a little time to think, and the fruits will appear 
by and by. Despite all the evils that press upon them, the 
French people are rising. In bearing they are manlier, their 
social condition is being bettered, we mean as to dress, living, 
and dwellings. We fear we cannot say the same thing of their 
moral condition. Five now read the public prints for one 
who did so twenty years ago. There must be, there is, a vast 
accumulation of intelligence; and, despite marshals and curés, 
opinion grows, and in no long time France assuredly will throw 
off the red phantom and the black phantom by which it is at 
present bestridden. 

Nearing Paris we had a specimen of the playful vivacity of 
the Frenchman—not broad humour, but sparkling fun. A 
Frenchman sitting near us started up, gazed eagerly through 
the window of the carriage for a minute or two, then clapped 
his hands and shouted, “I see it! I see it! there is Paris! there 
is Fountainbleau-!” Paris was at least twelve miles off, and 
not in sight, and Fountainbleau was still farther away. Many 
heads were turned in the same direction, while the Frenchman, 
sinking into his seat, quietly observed, “ Ah! it is hunger that 
makes me see it.” A little after, passing through the ramparts 
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with which Louis Philippe encircled the capital to keep out 
revolution, forgetting that these things come from within, in 
the hearts of the people, and are born of bad governments and 
false religions—we entered Paris, this time no mirage. 

Every one who crosses the Channel goes to see Paris, of 
course. To describe it were verily superfluous. Its glitter 
grows from year to year. France asked for liberty, and 
Napoleon has given her fine cities—a capital, indeed, unrivalled. 
So far well ; for if one must live in a prison—and the phrase 
may be as applicable to a city or a kingdom as to four stone 
walls—it is better that it be swept and garnished, than filthy 
and stinking. Towards evening we entered the gardens of the 
Tuilleries, and stood a few minutes right in front of the main 
entrance of the palace. Napoleon was not there ; he was laid 
down on his sick couch at St Cloud. Irresistibly there came 
back upon us the night of December 3d. 1851, the day after 
the coup d'etat. We passed through Paris that night, and saw 
it in a guise very different from that in which it shews itself 
to the ordinary tourist. A black cloud overhead, a drizzling 
rain, a gusty wind ruffling the Seine, and the streets embarrassed 
with pickets of soldiers, camp-fires, and barricades, sprinkled 
with the blood of their defenders. In that night the second 
empire was born. Eighteen years have since passed away— 
how rapidly—and now, Is the empire in its youth or in its age? 
The strong man who struck that blow is verging on the tomb, 
and when he descends into it, will his son reign in his stead ? 
We think it just as likely that his grand-uncle will come from 
his tomb in the Champ de Mars todo so, The royal cradles of 
France are not blessed. The prophetic woe pronounced over 
them by our great countryman, Knox, when told of the St 
Bartholomew massacre, seems still to cast its shadow both on 
cradle and throne. Had Louis Napoleon, when he began to 
reign—we do not say abolished Popery, for that would have 
been an impossibility, seeing light only can abolish darkness— 
given free course to the Bible among his subjects; had he taken 
prudent and wise means that in every household in France there 
should be a copy of what his church acknowledges to be the 
Word of God, there might—we do not say there would—have 
been a chance of the continuance of his dynasty. Where there 
is no Bible there can be no conscience, and where there is no 
conscience there can be no basis for order. The bayonet be- 
comes the one great principleof the State. It is its one paramount 
institution. And so at this hour is it in France. Such were 
our reflections-born on the spot, and with these reflections out- 
ward things seemed to harmonize. The sun was going down 
behind the Arc de Triumph, which terminates the vista which 
opens from the door of the Tuilleries. A slanting ray came 
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streaming down along the pathway from the far-off Arc, bur- 
nishing with light the fountains, obelisks, statues, flowers, and 
trees, and, falling full on the front of the palace, it gilded it with 
gold. We enjoyed the scene the more because we felt it would 
be over and gone in a few minutes, And so indeed it was, for 
down went the sun—he neither hastens nor delays his pace for 
mortals—into a black cloud which lay along the horizon, and 
all the glory was at an end. To emperors as to peasants how 
surely comes the tomb, and then adieu to the glitter and pomp 
of stars, sceptres, thrones, armies, battles, and victories, It is 
enough to give a double sting to death to pass from such things 
to darkness and the worm. 

We went by the night train to Tours. A young lady, who 
sat opposite us, crossed herself thrice at the moment of the 
train’s starting. Our first feeling was one of contempt; our 
second was one of humiliation. The young lady was booked 
for Bordeaux, a distance of three hundred and sixty odd miles, 
and in order that she might arrive in safety, some hundred or 
more of railway employés must each do his duty, and do it at 
the precise moment. Making every allowance for human vigil- 
ance and organisation, there still remains a wide margin for 
divine Providence to interpose its care. That care is too little 
felt, too little acknowledged. We felt rebuked that we who, 
we may say, go round the globe every few years, and have never 
had a hair of our head injured, should not have a livelier sense 
of what we owe to a Power that never sleeps. If we do not 
believe in charms, all the more ought we to be thankful to that 
living Providence who keeps watch and ward when the eye of 
man droops, and his hand forgets its appointed task. Tours is 
a well-to-do town of the second class, with a fruitful country 
around it, and a noble stream, the Loire, watering it. Its 
broad bed was but partially covered, and amply besprent with 
little islands, clothed with willow and acacia bushes, which 
flourish there till the winter floods come upon them, and then 
they have hard work, we should think, to keep their footing. 
The banks of the river are pleasant, being clothed with vines, 
crowned with chateaux, with an occasional little white town 
embowered amid tall poplars and apple trees. By merest acci- 
dent we met a physician who had been long resident in the 
place, and who was loud in the praises of its climate. Tours is 
visited, he said, with a severe winter only once in ten years; 
and he added that he had recently published a table of meteor- 
ological observations, which shewed that the winters of Tours 
were milder than those of the far-famed Mediterranean coasts. 
Our informant may have had an eye to business, and should 
the reader wish assurance that the high eulogium which he pro- 
nounced upon the place is deserved, he must sift and verify the 
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statements of our casual friend by other means. What we saw 
and felt of Tours favourably impressed us with its climatic 
conditions. 

We made a short halt at Poitiers. Three hundred years 
ago, Poitiers received an illustrious stranger, though it knew 
him not; for the fame which afterwards filled France and 
Europe, was not then able to fill Poitiers. Fleeing from Paris 
in the disguise of a vine-dresser, Calvin, after a short sojourn 
at Angouleme, came to Poitiers, which was honoured to be the 
scene of the earliest of his labours and the earliest of his 
converts. 

After Paris, Poitiers occupies the next place in the early 
history of the Reformation. At Poitiers really began the 
evangelisation of France. Here, as we have said, where in 
former times great battles had been fought, and no little 
English blood had been spilt, there arrived, in the spring of 
1534, an humble soldier, to begin a battle which should 
change the face of the world. The stranger was a pale- 
faced, unobtrusive youth; but the beauty of his genius, and 
the extent of his knowledge, soon drew a circle of charmed 
friends round him. In these districts had lived Abelard, and 
the traces he had left behind him, not yet wholly effaced, 
helped to open the way for Calvin. The prior of Trois- 
Moutiers, a learned man, opened his door to receive him. He 
introduced the Reformer to the professors of the university, 
which was then flourishing. In his walks with these friends, 
for soon they became such, by the banks of the Clain, in 
the garden of the Basses Treilles, and afterwards,—when their 
reunions began to be known, and they feared a surprise,—in the 
caverns in the open country in the neighbourhood of Poitiers, 
one of which, to this day, goes by the name of Calvin’s grotto, 
he unfolded to these little assemblies the spiritua] nature of 
the gospel, and the true glory of the kingdom of God, drawing 
them away from idle ceremonies to those truths of the Spirit's 
revelation by which the heart is renewed and the life changed. 
Some contemned the words spoken, but others received them 
with meekness and joy, and in after years, died as martyrs for 
the truth. In one of the caves of St Benedict was the Lord’s 
supper, after the Protestant fashion, celebrated, if not the first, 
among the first times in France. 

It was not the city of Poitiers only that Calvin sought to 
evangelise ; he visited the castles, abbeys, and villages of the 
neighbourhood. Ponthus, abbot of a Benedictine convent, and 
head of a patrician family, became his disciple. Forsaking a 
brilliant position, he was the first abbot in France who shewed 
himself an open Lutheran. Some of his descendants after- 
wards gave their blood for the Protestant cause ; and to this 
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day they continue on the side of the gospel. One of them, the 
late Count Alexander de St George, was for many years presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Society of Geneva. From this city, 
too, it was that Calvin sent forth the first Protestant mission- 
aries to begin the evangelisation of France. They were only 
three, a small number for so great a kingdom; but all were 
found faithful, and others were added to them in due time. 
Calvin did not quit Poitiers till he had laid the foundations of 
an evangelical church, which embraced some men of eminent 
official position, civil and ecclesiastical, and others distinguished 
for the'r learning. But the light kindled here by Calvin began 
to ‘ade; and now we come to the present state of Poitiers. 
We daresay, like the little town of Aosta, Poitiers is not 
very proud of this episode in its history, and would rather 
efface the traces of its illustrious visitor, and to say sooth, ‘it 
has been very successful in doing so; for we do not know 
that there is a half dozen of persons in all Poitiers who are 
aware that the Reformer ever honoured it, or, as they would 
say, defiled it, with his presence. It is a most unexceptionably 
Catholic city, if one may judge from the dreariness, stagna- 
tion, and poverty that seemed to reign within it. It has sat 
undisturbed by change, carefully nursing its orthodoxy till 
everything else has slipt away from it, and its houses, churches, 
and even its people have grown hoary and tottering. Its 
cathedral is a venerable and rather remarkable edifice. Its 
front is all sculptured over with a miscellaneous and grotesque 
collection of subjects—Scripture histories, saints, popes, and 
a vast variety of nondescript monsters, of shape and genus 
altogether unknown to the geologist. The whole goodly col- 
lection, under the influence of the weather, is fast passing into 
oblivion, and will soon disappear unless the chisel rescue it 
from its inevitable fate, and give it a new lease of life. We 
stepped inside, and with the more interest from the thought 
that Calvin must, at times, have crossed that threshold. The 
interior was plain ; the whitewashed walls were garnished with 
a few poor pictures; a central row of pillars supported the 
roof, and at the further end was a priest going through the 
same ceremonies as his predecessors findoulé and hundreds of 
years before him, while a few women, miserably clad, their 
faces dark and wrinkled, were on their knees on the stone 
floor, muttering something before the daubs of pictures that 
occupied the wall. On witnessing such scenes one gets con- 
fused, and begins to think that surely he is living in the 
thirteenth century, or mayhap in the times of paganism. 
Surely he must have dreamed only of a Reformation, else its 
light would long since have reached this spot, and put the 
darkness to flight. When night fell, the place was in dark- 
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ness. There were no street lamps; there was no gas; the 
shops were lit with candles, but there was no business doing, 
unless in the cafés, where a few young men assembled, to con- 
sume a little coffee, and play at billiards. At length the moon 
rose; and she, at least, seemed exempt from the obscuration 
which had passed upon all else. Sweetly fell its silvery light 
upon the old town and the valleys around, but still we had 
not heart to pass the night in the place, so, stepping down to 
the railway station, we took our place for Bordeaux, where we 
arrived at dawn next day. 

At Bordeaux we re-enter the modern times. The great 
rivers of Europe have their distinctive colours, just as they 
have their distinctive names. The Rhine is white, the Rhone 
is blue, the Tiber is yellow, and the Garonne is brown. It is 
on the latter river, the Garonne, a noble stream, although 
its waters are sadly discoloured, that the city of Bordeaux 
is situated. The quays run along for three miles, and crowd- 
ing the river are the ships of all nations, their masts forming 
a perfect forest, which runs on from the bridge that spans the 
Garonne to where its waters meet those of the Atlantic. It 
is a noble city even now, but it gives promise, should the 
emperor live a few years longer, to do more than renew its 
youth, and put on a splendour unknown to the Bordeaux of 
former times. The older and narrower streets are being 
removed, and others, spacious, airy and elegant, are rising in 
their room. One cannot visit France without being struck 
with the genius of that remarkable man who is at the head of 
it. He is bidding cities rise like fairy scenes from the soil. 
Up they spring at his word, every street a line of palaces, And 
this is only a tithe of his labours. What all besides he has to 
do is known only to himself: but it would appear as if he 
could do everything but prolong his existence: that is a war 
in which there is no discharge. 

But to return to Bordeaux. The Huguenots have scored 
their mark upon it; and although they were rudely driven out 
of it, their traces remain to this day in the commercial pros- 
perity and mental freedom which its people enjoy. On brown 
moors men can often tell where a battle was fought, it may be 
centuries after, by the fresh and deep verdure which continues 
to mark the spot. All over Christendom there are green spots 
which tell where the great battles of the sixteenth century 
were fought. Bordeaux is one of these spots. Compared with 
the stricken and withered cities of Italy and Spain, which so 
far outshone it once, Bordeaux rises fair and flourishing like a 
palm tree. We cannot say much of its Protestantism, and yet 
we know that it still lives, and so far as it extends, brings 
forth holy fruits; and these are all the fairer that they are 
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found in what we fear, spiritually viewed, is a desert. They 
betoken that the old root is still in the soil, and will one day 
send forth a goodlier tree to replace the trunk which the sword 
of persecution hewed down. So far as we could learn, there is 
no great life in the Romanism of Bordeaux. It has a goodly 
staff of ecclesiastics ; it has at least one superb cathedral— 
Notre Dame,—in which our lady may be seen in three guises. 
In the one she is fresh from the chisel,—speaking with all 
reverence, and describing things as we found them,—the 
marble beautifully white, the crown newly gilt, and the 
flower-wreath fresh as if the dew had not been exhaled from 
it. The other “ Mary” has seen more years, and represents a 
lady no longer young ; for it would seem that immortal youth 
and charms that fade not, are not the lot even of the Virgin. 
In the third instance she is absolutely ugly, and even mutilated: 
fingers broken off, the face sorely scarred, and the poor statue 
is fain to hide itself in a dark corner, amid dust and cobwebs, 
where, we daresay, not one penitent or devotee from one 
year's end to another, kneels before it, or says so much as 
one Ave Maria in its honour. We wonder how long the 
virtue lasts in consecrated images. That of a priest is inde- 
fectible ; it matters not how many years burden him, or how 
many crimes defile him, the holy ichor communicated to him 
in the moment of ordination knows neither ebb nor decay. 
But with consecrated images it would seem not to be so, Let 
them get old and battered, they are gods no longer. They 
become once more plain marble, or wood, or whatever it was 
out of which they were at first formed. And they may be put 
to vile uses indeed ; and from being adored and prayed to, they 
are thrown into a lumber room, or broken up and built into a 
wall. Images, like dogs, have their day. 

The congregation which we found in the cathedral on Sab- 
bath morning was truly a miserable one. It did not amount 
to more than a hundred and fifty ; of these some dozen or score 
might be men, the rest were women and girls. A poor gather- 
ing, verily, in the heart of a great city like Bordeaux. There 
was scarce a glen in the whole highlands of Scotland, which, 
on the same day, had so poor a congregation; and many, we 
doubt not, could, Sabbath after Sabbath, shew gatherings ten 
times larger. Hugh Miller,on being admitted all over St Paul’s, 
in London, for the small charge of twopence, remarked that it 
illustrated the advantages of a national establishment, where 
otherwise they.were in some danger of being overlooked ; for 
certainly, added he, no private company could afford to build 
a pile like St Paul's, and shew it for twopences. So we felt on 
entering the superb cathedral of Bordeaux. The little knot of 
worshippers which we found there could not afford to build a 
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temple like this, and to fill it with statues and pictures, with 
vessels of silver and gold, and pay a staff of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries to perform worship in it with all the pomp of tapers 
and incense, and vestments of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen, unless by the aid of State pay. 

Hard by is the grand marché, and while the priest’s voice 
was echoing drearily amid the empty aisles of the cathedral, 
some two thousand people or so might be doing business in the 
market. It opens at five o’clock, and is held on Sabbath as 
on other mornings. The stranger who wishes to have a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole district, comprehending its products, cos- 
tumes,and manners; inshort,theman who wishes to see the Bour- 
delaise, not as conventionalised in the city, but as existing in all 
the truth and freedom of the country, should go to the market. 
Here is gathered all that the surrounding country produces. 
The riches of the land are brought into one spot. What variety! 
what enormous melons, carrots, apples, and what goodly clusters 
of the vine! The sight is enough to make one sympathise 
with the regretful eyes which the Israelites in the desert cast 
back upon the onions of Egypt. There is another inducement 
to visit the morning market ; the traveller will there see all 
the costumes of the surrounding district. These no longer 
exist in the streets of Bordeaux. Like all the French cities, 
it is much like an English town ; for the people of the con- 
tinent are dressing as like Englishmen as the climate will 

rmit. But in the country parts, the old costumes still keep 
their hold. The peasants wear wooden shoes, turned up at the 
toe, otherwise their dress is singularlysombre. Both men and 
women are attired in black. In Italy all is colour; but here, 
from top to toe not a speck of colour is there about the peasant. 
The men wear black trousers, black blouses, and a head dress 
of the same melancholy colour. Well, but the ladies make 
amends? No, not the least. They wear the same melancholy 
livery as their lords. Their attire is a black petticoat, a black 
jacket or paletot, a black napkin, which, wound round the 
head, falls in folds down the back. As they came trooping to 
market, they seemed like a long funeral procession, or a band 
of ghosts on their way to Charon’s boat. 

A word touching the vine of Bordeaux. As our readers 
know, it has long enjoyed a high repute as one of the most 
wholesome beverages of France, and justly so. But vines are 
like kingdoms, they have their era of flourishing, and then 
comes their era of decline and fall. So has it happened to the 
vine of Madeira. <At no distant day it was a monarch among 
vines, but it has descended from its pre-eminence, and is now 
little heard of. The vine of Jeres next claimed supremacy ; 
but it has now passed its acme, according to Ford, and is 
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hastening to its setting. The reputation of Bordeaux, also, has 
been blown upon. But why? Is the soil no longer fertile ? 
is the sun no longer able to mature the generous Juice in the 
cluster? None of these has happened: what then? Art has 
come to the aid of nature ; and some say, that much of what is 
sent into the world as Bordeaux, is made, not grown. Soa 
gentleman of Bordeaux whispered to us. We don’t believe 
the insinuation, and we would have our readers enjoy their 
Bordeaux undisturbed by it ; but if there be even an atom of 
truth in the statement, we would counsel the vine-growers of 
Bordeaux to take warning by what has happened to the wine 
of Madeira, and is happening to that of Jeres. They ought 
to throw chemicals to the dogs, and plant out a thousand or so 
of more acres. 

Up to this stage in our journey the weather had been com- 
paratively cool; the air delightfully dry and clear, but certainly 
not sultry. But at Bordeaux, the climate of North Italy met 
us. Those who have had some experience of continental travel 
know what that means,—heat, dust, sweat, and last and most 
delightful of all, mosquitos; all of which luxuries we here en- 
joyed. Bordeaux lies on the same latitude with Turin, and 
has much the same temperature. If Turin is cooled by the 
great snow fields which are hung above it, Bordeaux is refreshed 
by its near pages | to the Atlantic. 

As regards the religious condition of the place, we may take 
an instance. The people call themselves Catholics, but their 
Catholicism is not of a kind that would pass for much at head- 
quarters, The Ultramontanes, certainly, would hold them as 
no good sons of the church. 

We chanced this night to meet a gentleman who had spent 
many years of his life in Spain, and who, having returned to his 
native country, was attached to a college in Bordeaux, where 
he was professor of the Spanish language. He spoke English, 
which he had learned from the grammar and dictionary (for he 
had never been in England); and,as was tobe ainiiie spoke 
it with the French accent, but with very considerable gramma- 
tical accuracy. We inquired whether travelling was safe in 
Spain, and what he thought of the present order of things in 
that country. On the former point, that is, the security of 
person in Spain, he gave us very favourable assurances ; but as 
regarded the latter point, he expressed great doubts. “Things,” 
he said, “ were in a bad way in Spain. There must be great 
changes beforé the world’s better times come.” “Are you a 
Protestant ?” we asked. “No,” he replied ; “ I ama Catholic.” 

We begged his pardon ; but we added, that he was talking 
so like a Protestant just now that we took him forone. For we 
Protestants looked also for better times ; but perhaps we did 
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others a little injustice in thinking that the expectation of a 
beneficent era was exclusively that of those who occupied a 
Protestant standpoint. 

“T will tell you,” he said, “ what I am—what my religion is : 
I do not believe in any religion. It is all a trade—it is all a 
profession. 1am a republican: that is my religion. Iam for 
fraternity. We are all one—all brethren: that is my religion.” 

“ But,” we said, “we thought you told us that you were a 
Catholic. We fear the priests would hardly own you asa good 
son of the church.” 

“T will tell you what it is,’ he said: “I was made a Catho- 
lic, or Christian, by my parents, when, as I suppose, I was only 
a few days old ; and so here lam. I am now a grown man. 
I am a Catholic, but my religion is fraternity ; and the better 
times I look for will come when all shall be republicans, and 
embrace one another, and be brothers.” 

“ Well, that may be,” we replied ; “ but that is a new kind of 
Catholicism ; and it is a Catholicism that would not meet with 
much favour at Rome, or in that cathedral there.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ but look ye, what has happened just the 
other day. There is a priest at Paris; they call him Father 
Hyacinth: he is at the head of the Order of the Carmelites. 
These Carmelites go about with bare legs ; they have no hair 
on their heads ; they shave their heads once every month: 
that is their. religion—that is their habit. Well, Father Hya- 
cinth, who is at the head of this order of bare legs and shaven 
heads, has published a letter the other day in which he says 
the Pope is all wrong, and that he will swallow no more of his 
nonsense. That is a great revolution, sir, in our church.” 

We told him that we had read Father Hyacinth’s letter. 

“ Ah, then, you know all about it,” he rejoined. “ But I tell 
you, it is a revolution—a great revolution.” 

“ You know the history of your country,” we replied ; “and 
you know, that three hundred years ago, a great many in 
France, priests and laymen, rose up against the Pope, and de- 
clared, like Father Hyacinth, that they would swallow no more 
of his nonsense. But they hanged them, shot them, burned 
them. Some hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen perished 
thus. Was not that a great calamity ?” 

“Tt was,” he said; “I knowit. But the people then did not 
think: now they will be with Father Hyacinth. You had a 
great man in England—you had Milton. He was the Father 
Hyacinth of his day: he was before his time. He taught you 
to think ; and you ran away from the Pope. But for him you 
might have been wearing cowls, and going with ropes round 
your waist to this day.” 

We said we did not dispute the greatness of Milton; but 
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there were other labourers in the good work, and there were 
other books beside “ Paradise Lost” that helped to open our 
eyes. “Did you ever,” we asked, “read the Bible?” 

“TI don’t believe one word of it,” he answered. “I never go 
to mass or cathedral on Sunday. This is Sunday, and I will 
tell you what I did: I got my breakfast at four o'clock ; I take 
my gun and my dog; I go to the country ; I shoot a dozen of 
partridges ; I am satisfied; I am back just two hours ago. I 
never go to church.” 

“Well,” we replied, “but have you never thought of this ? 
The Pope and all his priests forbid the people to read the 
Bible. They take the Bible from them ; and if they discover 
them reading it by stealth, they punish them for so doing. Do 
you think the priests would act thus if the Bible was on their 
side? If the Bible supported the Pope and his ‘nonsense,’ 
would he not do all he could to get men to read and believe 
it¢ But seeing he forbids the Bible, is it not a presumption 
that the Bible condemns him? And, farther, have you never 
reflected that the men in England, who threw off the Pope’s 
yoke three centuries ago, were precisely the men who read the 
Bible, and believed in it? And, also, that the hundreds of 
thousands of your own ancestors in France, who were burned or 
banished by the Pope, were all readers of the Bible, and 
believers in it ?” 

“There is something in that,” he replied ; “and you may be 
right. But 1 look for the better times through fraternity—a 
world of brothers.” 

The ride from Bordeaux to Bayonne is sufficiently mono- 
tonous and dreary- The railway traverses one continuous 
forest of firs and cork trees. It reminds one of what he has 
read or seen of the great American woods. There are open 
glades where the vine and the Indian corn are grown, but with 
these exceptions, the whole way between the two cities, an 
extent of more than a hundred miles, is one continuous fir 
wood, the ground underneath being covered with heather and 
ferns. The forest is doomed, however, for the woodsman is 
there with his axe, and many a noble tree is marked to fall, 
and to be converted into charcoal, and consumed in the great 
cities of France. The land is low and swampy. Lying on the 
Bay of Biscay, it is exposed to deluges of rain, and tempests of 
wind ; and on that portion of it termed the Landes, the peasant 
may be seen traversing the boggy earth on stilts, or perched 
on a little platform of boards, and wrapped in his cloak, sit- 
ting the livelong day, watching his flock: a new form of 
patience on a monument. 

At last this weary plantation of firs came to an end, and 
Bayonne was announced. The name means “the good port ;” 
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but name and thing don’t, in this instance, as in some others, 
agree. This “good port” has in its time received strange 
craft, and wild tempests—wilder by far than the wildest of 
those which career on the adjoining Bay of Biscay—have gone 
forth from it to devastate Europe. Bayonne, being a frontier 
town—for here the Pyrenees, craggy and picturesque, for the 
first time greet the traveller's eye—has been the frequent 
meeting place of sovereigns, and a nest in which many a vile 
plot has been hatched. We take but one instance, but that 
one of the great crimes of history, the St Bartholomew mas- 
sacre. Here it was that in 1563 Catherine de Medici met the 
Duke of Alva, and concocted that tragedy which, a few years 
thereafter, covered France with blood, and Christendom with 
mourning. The castle in which this cruel affair was concocted 
still exists. It has a special but dreadful interest, and we took 
a careful survey of it, walking round it, and then passing into the 
interior, which the French sentinel, for the place is now a 
barrack, kindly permitted us to do. It is situated on a low 
mound, immediately adjoining the city ramparts. The base- 
ment is loopholed for cannon and musketry, and the upper 
erection is simply a two-storey house in the style of the French 
chateau, with two rows of small windows, with their white 
jalousies, and a roof of rusty brown tiles. The front is orna- 
mented with two terminating round towers: the whole edifice 
being, what doubtless our own Holyrood was in the days of 
Queen Mary, a quadrangular building with a castellated front. 
The interior is a small paved court, having a well in the centre, 
shaded by two tall trees, and portions of the wall clothed with 
the vine and a few flowering shrubs. Such is the aspect of 
this old house, neglected now, and abandoned to the occupation 
of the French soldiers, but which, in its time, has received many 
acrowned head,and whose chambers have witnessed many a plot, 
but whose chief claim to glory or infamy must lie in this, that 
it is linked for ever with one of the greatest crimes of an age of 
great crimes. Do the spirits of Catherine and Alva ever revisit 
this scene of their crimes. Eternally must that little court, these 
chambers, where day by day they sat plotting the murder of all 
the French Protestants, be fixed in their memory. It is part of 
the punishment of wickedness, that the spot where it was done 
ever suggests the memory of the deed, and is an eternal monu- 
ment and avenger of the guilt. To the French soldier, this 
is simply an ordinary chateau, but there are beings in existence 
to whom it awakens a terrible memory, and stirs anew the worm 
that dies not ; and when the great tempests of the Atlantic 
come rushing across the plain, and shake the old walls of this 
house, one can imagine the spirits of the two conspirators, 
sitting unseen in their old conference hall, mewing and gibber- 
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ing as if concocting their plot over again, and gnashing their 
teeth at the thought that their great crime has succeeded 
so little against a cause which they no more love at this hour 
than they did when they walked the earth. 

The battle-field owes to Bayonne one of its most formidable 
weapons. It was here the bayonet was invented, in the seven- 
teenth century, and from this town it takes its name. The 
bayonet has restored the advantage in the conflicts of war to 
strength. The bayonet-charge of the British has become pro- 
verbial. We have heard old men who were present at the siege 
of Toulouse, tell that they could compare the manner in which 
the British threw the French over their own ramparts, on the 
bayonet point, to nothing so much as to farmers pitchforking 
sheaves into a cart on the harvest-field. 

Taking one of the omnibusses that ply every half hour between 

Bayonne and Biarritz, we paid a visit to the latter place. Our 
readers know that it is the imperial watering-place of France, 
when the Emperor, forgetting, so far as he may, the cares of the 
Tuilleries, may recruit himself bythe fresh breezesof the Atlantic. 
Biarritz is a sandy bay of not more than half a mile in length, 
fronting the west. It is situated almost at the point where the 
coast of France turns westward, and runs on towards Cape 
Finisterre. It reminds us strongly of scenes we have seen 
nearer home, and especially of some of the wilder and more 
romantic spots on the coast of Buchan, in Aberdeenshire. We 
have all seen or heard of the bullers of Buchan ; similar, but 
not quite so grand, are the bullers, or isolated wave-worn rocks 
which flank the little bay of Biarritz at both extremities. They 
form two groups, one at each end of the bay, which shoot up 
out of the sea, rough and craggy, and grotesquely-shaped by 
the tempests of many many centuries. The swell, as it rolls 
in from the far-off horizon, scenting the land, as it were, gathers 
itself up before terminating its career into a great, green wave, 
and, curving over, breaks into a long line of tossing foam, and 
then expires gently upon the sandy beach. At the northern 
extremity is the emperor's palace, standing at a quarter of a 
mile’s distance from all other buildings. It is a plain, quad- 
rangular edifice, of red brick, with pilasters and toppings of 
white stone. On the second storey a balcony of iron-work runs 
along the front, while beneath is an esplanade, supported partly 
on @ building of rough blocks, and partly on the rocks which 
jut forward into the beach. Beyond is the vast spread of the 
Bay of Biscay, now calm, now raging in frightful tempest, no 
unmeet type of the career of that remarkable man who may be 
seen at times pacing this esplanade, and brooding over thoughts 
which he hides as profoundly as does the ocean over which his 
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eye ranges the dread secrets at its bottom. On the rocky 
knolls which terminate the other extremity of the little bay is 
the town of Biarritz. It is quite of modern construction, and, 
except that the houses are of French type, it differs in nothing 
from the fashionable watering-places in England and Scotland. 
There are the same showy hotels, with their towers, balconies, 
and flagstaffs. There is the same bustle of hotel waiters, omni- 
bus and mule-drivers, invalids, pleasure-seekers, billiard- players, 
vendors of nic-nacks ; in short, of all that constitutes a fashion- 
able watering-place. 

In the centre of the beach is erected an arcade, in the Turkish 
style, for the accommodation of the bathers. At one end is the 
Bains des Hommes, and at the other the Bains des Femmes ; 
that is, the apartments where each dresses before going into 
the sea. We write upon the spot, and with the scene in our 
eye. The bathers go out in pairs generally: a husband and 
wife, or a brother and sister ; but let not the reader start. The 
affair is conducted with fur more decorum than with us, The 
dress, which is black, covers the entire person well nigh. It 
reminds us of nothing so much as that of our own fishermen ; 
and, when we first saw them, we could not help fancying that 
we saw a group of fishermen wading into the sea to launch 
their boat. Some fifty yards away from us is a little group in 
the water. They wait till the curling billow approaches them, 
and keep their footing as best they may, while it dashes over 
their heads in a cataract of foam. 

One thing we have omitted in our sketch. Beyond the 
palace, an eighth of a mile’s distance or so, a crescent of naked 
rock runs out into the sea, forming the northern horn of the 
little bay. Onits point stands the light-house, a marked 
feature of the little town. It is a tall, white column, witha 
lantern a-top—welcome sight it must be to the mariner when 
the Bay of Biscay is, not as now, full of light and sleeping in 
the calm, but when darkness and tempest claim it as their own, 
and hold high carnival upon its boundless bosom. 

The return journey to Bayonne we performed on foot, a 
emgage walk of some five miles. We did so that we might 

ay up in our mind a more accurate picture of the country 
between ; and it is worth the pains, and more. Five minutes 
take us from the imperial gaiety of Biarritz out into the open 
country. It is bare and bold, and well it may, for it forms the 
great bouider headland which walls in the Atlantic. This head- 
land passed, we descend into a region of tropical luxuriance. 
There is no lack of water nor of heat, as we can testify ; and 
the result is, what we have said, that the soil runs over with 
flower and fruit. For instance, the camellia, which is known only 
in our greenhouses, of which it is so conspicuous an ornament, 
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grows here in the open air; and, attaining the stature of a tree, 
throws wide upon the breeze the fragrance of its snow-white 
blossoms. The road runs right onwards, bordered, on either 
side, by a magnificent row of Lombardy poplars, the least of 
which is not under a hundred feet. In front are seen the 
cathedral towers of Bayonne ; on the left is the champagne 
country, covered with villas and flourishing woods; while on 
the right, seen through the screens of poplars, are the summits 
- the Pyrenees, forming the boundary between France and 
pain. 

The foregoing remarks were penned on the soil of France 
itself. At that time the Emperor Napoleon was laid down on 
what appeared to be his deathbed, and the revolutionists bad 
begun to cherish the hopes of immediate action. The centre 
of the repression is universally recognised to be at Paris ; and 
in proportion as the man who holds the revolution in check 
appeared to approach the tomb, the republicans thought they 
saw the day of outbreak and triumph coming nearer and nearer. 
But the emperor rallied, and the revolution is once more com- 
pelled to take up the attitude of “biding its time.” A few 
months or a few years must it still wait. The principle of the 
emperor's policy is extremely simple: it is worldly-wise, but 
short-sighted. It entirely consists in a coerced quiet—order at 
the sword’s point—in the hope that revolution will die out, and 
that industry, prosperity, and attachment to his regime will 
gradually spring up, and entwine themselves around his 
dynasty. But meanwhile the seeds of these virtues are not 
scattered ; and how can they be expected to grow? Year passes 
after year, and France is exactly where she was: the revolu- 
tion is still in its deep cave—growling very audibly at times, 
and the surface is embellished with nothing more substantial 
than an enforced quiet and an artificial prosperity. This is 
perfectly understood in France. There no one believes that the 
present order of things will last. All feel that whatever time 
the reins shall drop from the hand that now holds them, con- 
vulsion most surely awaits France,—and not France only, but 
all the countries of the Latinrace. All arrangements in France, 
therefore, are provisional. No one reckons on futurity ; no one 
embarks in enterprises, the successful issue of which demands 
a stable order of things. Allso plan their affairs that when the 
scenes shall shift they may suffer as little inconvenience or loss 
as possible. This of itself is a great evil, and entails many of the 
consequences of revolution even before revolution comes. This, 
we believe, is the real reason why Napoleon is popular with no 
class but the army. ‘The middle class have thriven in the period 
of quiet bis powerful government has given the country, and 
yet they are not sincerely grateful, nor heartily attached ; and 
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for this reason, we believe, that the dread of the future is ever 
before them. The emperor's policy is but negative: they feel 
it is building up nothing. To maintain it, the army must be 
continually increased ; and with the multiplication of soldiers 
must come the aggravation of taxes, the exhaustion of agricul- 
ture, and the growth of red republicanism. They feel the 
imperial policy to be only a postponement of the evil day. For 
the period of quiet they now enjoy, they must eventually pay 
dear indeed. 

And then with the GEcumenical Council comes another source 
of perplexity and uneasiness to France and to Europe. The 
Church of Rome has now cut herself off from all the govern- 
ments of Europe. They have one and all broken their con- 
cordats with her, and she has proclaimed them in a state of 
virtual excommunication. They are, she says, no longer Catholic 
and no longer members of the Papacy. What, in these novel 
circumstances, does that church propose to do? She proposes 
to enter formally and publicly upon the execution of her 
divinely-appointed mission as the ruler of the nations. She is 
to take into her own bands the reins which have been dropped 
by the yirtually deposed sovereigns, and to become both the 
spiritual and temporal governor of the masses of Europe, over 
which the kings have no longer, she holds, any legitimate 
authority. And for this end the GEcumencial Council is about 
to do two things. First, it is about to transform the articles of 
the “syllabus” into positive dogmas. One of these articles is, 
that the “church” possesses direct and indirect temporal 
power, and that she has the right of external coercion. This 
every Romanist, in a few weeks, will be bound to believe on 
peril of his salvation. As soon as this is proclaimed, the 
Church of Rome becomes a UNIVERSAL TEMPORAL GOVERN- 
MENT. She now ignores all other governments, as we have 
said, being virtually excommunicate ; and so she is about to 
step into their place, and, on the ground of divine right, to 
claim directly the allegiance of the European masses. We say 
masses, for the “church” holds that the Catholic nations are 
dissolved. She thus must and will become the great leader in 
revolution. But second, the (Ecumenical Council is about to 
decree the infallibility of the Pope. And for what end ? 
Obviously, that this combined temporal and spiritual govern- 
ment—which is avowedly antagonistic to all other governments, 
and which sustains itself, on divine right, the one sole ruler of 
the European peoples—may be centralised and lodged in one 
arm, so as to be themore conveniently, promptly,and powerfully 
weilded. This is the attitude the Papacy will have assumed, in 
all human probability, before the lines we are now writing can 
see the light. In order to ascertain what is the actual effect: 
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which this state of things will exert upon the peace of the 
world, we must first ask, What is the aspect in which Christen- 
dom will then appear to a Catholic eye? The moment the 
Council shall have ratified the “syllabus,” and proclaimed in 
“infallibility,” Christendom, or rather—for we are warranted 
to use a larger term—the world, will appear to Catholic eyes 
in no other light than this, namely, all human governments 
will have become illegitimate, virtually suspended ; there will 
be left but one government in the world,—that government 
possessing temporal and spiritual power,—that government 
wielded by an infallible monarch, divinely guarded from error 
in all his laws and acts, defining the limits of his own preroga- 
tives, having the right to exercise external coercion, and en- 
forcing obedience by the terrors of anathema. This is the 
aspect under which Europe and Christendom will henceforth 
be viewed by Catholics; and to this state of things every 
Catholic will be bound to conform his spiritual and political 
obedience, under peril of his eternal salvation. Then, we have 
to take into account, that there are upwards of a thousand 
bishops distributed over the world, every one of whom is sworn 
to obey the Pope, and to carry out the infallibility in the sense 
of a superhuman, temporal, and spiritual government. Under 
the bishops are many thousands of priests, all under the same 
obligation to the bishop which the bishop is under to the 
Pope ; and under the priests are, we are told, an hundred and 
eighty millions of Catholics, who are bound, at the peril of 
their eternal salvation, to obey the priests. Where, in past 
history, or on the earth anywhere at this hour, do we find an 
ORGANISATION so perfect, so thoroughly knit and bound to- 
gether in all its parts, striking its roots so deep into the earth, 
and stretching its ramifications so far around, and wield- 
ing sanctions and powers so manifold and so formidable, 
and all directed against liberty and constituted order? It 
needs not a syllable to shew what a menace this is to civilisa- 
tion, or to demonstrate that nothing can follow its working— 
and it is now working for life and death—but conspiracies, 
conflicts, and universal revolution. It is not we Protestants 
only who see in the new attitude of the Papacy a formidable 
danger to the peace of the world: many Catholics are taking 
the alarm, and earnestly protesting against the new preten- 
sions. The writers in “ Janus”—a book which well deserves 
the study of our readers—characterise this new state of things 
in their own church as “an empire of force and oppression,” 
and offer “a protest, based on history, against a menacing 
future.” 


But, it may be said, it is precisely here that light begins to 
break in, and that a door seems to open for the safety of society, 
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There are differences of opinion in the Roman Church itself, 
and the decrees of the CEcumencial Council will be the signal 
for division. The most ignorant will be wiser than the wisest 
now is by the time these words can be published, but we think 
this anticipation is likely to be realised: the probability of 
upbreak in the “Church” itself increases as the hour of the 
meeting of the Council approaches. But we are not.so certain 
that that upbreak will “save” society: it is possible it may 
“rend” it. We have coming—it may not happen while the 
Council is sitting, but it will follow—two divisions in Roman 
Christendom, the first ecclesiastical, and the second political. 
The first will leave the “ church” split up into three “ churches” 
or “ obediences,”’—the Italian, the French, and the German,— 
very possibly. The greatest of these three parties will, in all 
likelihood be the Italian, comprehending not only the bulk of 
the Italian priests and people, but the Ultramontanes in the 
other countries of Europe, and more especially in Ireland and 
the British colonies, who will form what they will denominate 
the true original Catholic Church, under the presidency of the 
Pope, declared by the Council “infallible.” In the second 
place will come the French Catholic Church, under the presi- 
dency of a national council; and third, a German church, most 
probably, governed also by a council. The two last, in order to 
save the “ Church,” will strive to destroy the “curia ;” and we 
Inay expect to see some rare and edifying examples of Catholic 
unity. 

Bat there lies before us, too, a political division, also into 
three parties, and, as a consequent, in a large measure, of the 
ecclesiastical upbreak. These three parties are already out- 
lined ; they consist of the kings or existing governments ; the 
Red Republicans, or the revolution; and the priesthood, or 
Ultramontanes. Each of these three parties will try their 
strength against the other two, and how it will fare with society 
or order in the conflict it is hard to say. It is just possible 
that the last-mentioned two, the republicans and the priesthood, 
may temporarily combine against the kings, and, when they 
have put them down, they will fight it out between themselves. 
But whether the struggle will come piecemeal or all at once, 
come it will. That the peace will be Kent between these three 
parties for any long while after the Ecumenical Council issues 
its decrees, we have no hope. And as little do we expect to see 
the reformation of the Church undertaken by any party in the 
spirit of the Reformers, that is, of the Bible. We build nothing 
on the movement of Father Hyacinth and his companions ; 
we value it only as an upbreaking force. The attempt which 
will be made will be to reform the Roman Church by 
purging it of the Roman curia ; but it will turn out now, 
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as it has done at all previous periods of the history of the 
Papacy, that purification, will, be only preservation, and 
ope ag in a few years, will become old corruption. 
o one can accomplish a reformation of the Church of Sone 
that will be worth a straw, unless he steps outside of her, and 
takes his stand upon the Bible, and demands a new root as well 
as a new branch—a new faith, as well as a reformed govern- 
ment ; and this, no one of name or position, in the Church of 
Rome, appears at this hour disposed to do. The true reforma- 
tion is the “evangelisation” in progress in Italy, Spain, and 
other countries. ‘That must form the church of the future; a 
church created by the Word and Spirit of God, and not shaped 
and moulded by the ingenious contrivances and politic reforms 
of men, Apart from that “evangelisation” all hopes of the 
religion of Europe are utterly chimerical ; and hence it is that 
the manifestoes from this or the other priest of Rome, which 
awaken hope in others, only fill us with despair ; they but tead 
to draw attention away from the strength of the malady, and 
its only means of cure, and they give birth to expectations 
which will disappoint and mortify those who cherish them. The 
“salvation of Israel” must come, not from the mountains of 
Rome, but “out of Zion.” But the evangelisation progresses 
slowly, Red Republicanism and Ultramontanism are advanc- 
ing with tenfold more rapidity, and are, every day and hour, 
piling up of new obstructions above the divine and evangelic 
principle. How the superincumbent strata through which that 
principle is struggling to force its way are to be rent we know 
not. We are assured, however, that Providence will open a 
passage for the heavenly seed in His own way. We do not 
love the earthquake or the tempest for their own sakes ; but 
surely it is better that they should come, be the ruin they may 
inflict what it may, than that generation after generation should 
rot in misery and vice, incapable of noble pursuits and noble 
enjoyments, and from an undone time pass away to an undone 
eternity. J. A. W. 
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HE times in which we live forcibly remind us of the day 
predicted by our blessed Lord, “ when there shall be signs 

in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the 
earth distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the 
waves roaring ; men’s hearts failing them for fear and for look- 
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ing after those things which are coming on the earth.” With 
out presuming to fix the precise era in the history of the world 
to which this passage may refer, it certainly describes a state of 
universal turmoil, perplexity, and anxiety which bears a striking 
analogy to the aspect of things around us in Church and 
State. All the elements of society seem to bear the marks of 
change, and to indicate a speedy transition. To confine our 
views at present to the prospects of the Church, the late fall of 
the Irish ‘Establishment as been regarded by men of all parties 
and opinions as only the beginning of an end—an end which 
none can foresee, but which every one considers to be at no 
great distance, and the probable character of which each of them, 
peering fearfully or hopefully into the future, is striving to con- 
jecture. From the high places of the Church of England, 
where it was least to be expected, we hear sentiments expressed 
which lead us to conclude that the prospect of a separation 
between Church and State is calmly contemplated as an event 
hanging on the condemnation of a book or the election of a 
bishop. From the ranks of English nonconformity there comes 
already the shout of anticipated triumph. “If there be any 
certainty 1n political and ecclesiastical augury,” says one of 
their organs, “ the principles of free churches will soon be the 
only de facto principles of British church life. That the days 
of establishments are numbered no intelligent observer can 
doubt, and unless our present state of progress be greatly and 
unexpectedly arrested, their final abolition will come very 
speedily—in all probability with an accelerated ratio of public 
conviction which none of us can calculate.” * The same event is 
thus commented on by a foreign divine, distinguished by his phil- 
osophical acuteness, who views the matter from a distance, and 
with friendly impartiality :—“It does not belong to me,” says 
M. de Pressensé, “to relate the great ecclesiastical crisis through 
which wo were is now passing. It is certain that, apart from 
the considerable progress of independent Christianity in its 
various sections, a great shaking has been communicated to 
men’s minds by the warm debates which the question of the 
Irish Church is provoking. The passionate efforts of the Con- 
servative party to resist Mr Gladstone’s proposal, have had the 
effect of enlarging the debate instead of localising it, and of 
raising the ecclesiastical problem in its entirety, by saying to 
the whole Anglican Church, De te fabula narratur— It is of 
thee that the question is. Now when a question of this order 
has been thus broached in a country, we can no more cause it 
to disappear. The partial and momentary checks only precipi- 
tate the movement of minds. The important point is, that the 
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question is stated ; the solution may tarry—it is certain. The 
valiant English race has too much energy and logic to leave 
such a problem in suspense, or to be satisfied with an expedient. 
I am of opinion, then, that this century will not have com- 
pleted its course before the noble motto of Cavour— The free 
Church in the free State,—shall have been realised on this 
side of the Atlantic, as on the other shore.” * 

In these extracts we present a pretty fair statement of the 
views generally entertained by thoughtful minds imbued with 
prejudice against religious establishments. We propose to 
indicate, in the following reflections, how far we are prepared 
to concur with these views, and to sympathise with these aspira- 
tions. One thing we think is very apparent, that the old theory 
of the union of Church and State, as advocated by such writers 
as Warburton, and as exemplified in most, if not all, existing 
establishments, is destined at no distant date to be thoroughly 
exploded. That theory may be briefly summed up as based on 
the idea of coalition of Church and State in one corporate 
society. By whatever name such a union may be called, it will 
not be difficult to shew that it must amount, on the part of the 
Church, to a practical surrender of her freedom, her spirituality, 
and her independence. Flesh and spirit, matter and mind, are 
as distinct and as incapable of coalescing as the Church, in its 
true character, as a spiritual society, is incapable of being fused 
into one body politic with the State. “My kingdom,” says 
Christ, “is not of this world,’—a fundamental maxim of our 
faith, which, however it may have been misapplied, clearly 
teaches that every attempt to constitute the Church of Christ 
part and parcel of the body politic by means of an incorporat- 
ing union, must be inconsistent with her very nature, degrading 
to the dignity of her origin, and calculated to defeat the very 
ends for which she was instituted. Such a union involves the 
monstrous idea that the Church is the creature of the State ; 
an idea from which it is not difficult to leap to the conclusion 
that the State must govern the creature it has made. This is 
no mere theory ; in too many instances it has been reduced to 
practice. That the Church of England, as it now stands, was 
the creation of Henry the Eighth and his parliaments, is a fact 
beyond all question. The arbitrary will of the monarch fixed 
its constitution, its doctrine, and its worship ; the Church was 
never consulted, or called upon to judge in the matter. It was 
otherwise in Scotland ; but in England, the law of which has 
been now applied to the Scottish Church, the prevalent idea of 
the union between Church and State is based upon the gross 


* ‘The Church and the French Revolution,” by E. de Pressensé, D.D. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1869. 
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conception that the Church, as established, is the offspring, and 
consequently, is only an institution and engine of the State. 
This fallacy pervades all the images under which it has been 
advocated and upheld. It is vain to conceal the character of 
such a union under the phrase of an alliance between two in- 
dependent powers. This figure of speech, if it means anything 
more than the existence of friendly relations, cannot be fitly 
applied to designate a union between two powers existing in 
the same community, composed, for the most part, of the same 
persons inhabiting the same country. When we speak of 
an alliance between two independent powers, it is always sup- 
posed that they live under separate governments, and in differ- 
ent countries. But an alliance between Church and State, in 
the same country, if it involves an incorporating union, can 
only be obtained by the subjection of the spiritual to the secular 
power. A friendly alliance may be said to subsist between the 
two powers, temporal and spiritual, when the State recognises 
the spiritual rights and independence of the Church, and when 
both prosecute common objects in their own sphere ; but if 
Church and State are to be merged into one, it must be plain 
that there can remain no spiritual rights or independence on 
the part of the Church to be recognised. And such, in point 
of fact, is found to be the case wherever the Church is mixed 
up, and identified with, the civil institutions of the land. The 
very tightness of the embrace which is intended to do honour 
to religion, strangles its liberty. Equally fallacious is the illus- 
tration which has been frequently drawn from the alliance be- 
tween the human soul and body, which, however differing from 
each other, constitute one person. The Church, indeed, is 
“one body,” but it isso only “in Christ”; her unity is spiritual; 
and the idea of her being united with the world implies the 
introduction of a foreign substance equally inconsistent with 
her spirituality and her unity in Christ. Another form under 
which the union between Church and State may be advocated, 
is that of protection. That the Church is entitled to be pro- 
tected by the State from every form of persecution and injustice 
is what few will deny. The members of the Church are en- 
titled to expect, not only as an act of common justice, but in 
homage to her divine Head and King, that their persons and 
property shall be held inviolate; that her jurisdiction in spiritual 
matters shall not be infringed, over-ruled, or nullified by civil 
decisions ; and that her assemblies for public worship shall be 
preserved from outward molestation. But the moment that 
the protectorship of the State assumes the form of a legal right 
to take the Church under the wing of its patronage, it amounts 
to a claim of superiority, incompatible with the freedom of the 
Church. It was under the title of Lord Protector that Oliver 
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Cromwell trampled on the prerogatives of king, lords, and 
commons ; and the claims put forth by the Czar of Russia to 
the protectorate of the Greek Church in Turkey was resisted 
by the Sultan as a claim of dominion over his Greek subjects, 
and involved Europe in a bloody and disastrous war. In con- 
nection with this, we may be expected to speak of the legal 
establishment of the Church, but in point of fact, this is an 
abstract question, on which, as matters now stand, it is need- 
less toenter. The only question calling for solution is whether, 
amidst a multiplicity of conflicting sects, each claiming the 
character of the Church of Christ, it is the duty of civil govern- 
ment to select one of them as the object of its special patron- 
age, and to sanction its constitution and privileges by legal 
enactments. One thing, we think, is very apparent, that our 
reformers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries left this 
question unsolved. While they laid down broad, general prin- 
ciples on the respective duties of Church and State, capable of 
being applied, in certain circumstances, to what has been called 
a legal establishment of the true religion, they do not attempt 
to solve the problem of an actual union between Church and 
State under any circumstances, much less in a divided state of 
the Church. It is a striking fact that in the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith this topic is studionsly avoided. The duties of 
the civil magistrate are there prescribed as boldly as the rights 
and prerogatives of the Church ; but no attempt is made to 
strike a balance between the two, or to shew how far the one 
may bedischarged without infringing upon the other. Not a word 
is said about union between Church and State. The compilers 
seem to have felt that it was not their part to construct an 
established Church, but simply, in the name of God, to state 
the duties and responsibilities devolving upon civil rulers in 
regard to religion, leaving them to fulfil these as they might be 
guided by the light of God’s word, and by the leadings of His 
providence. Hence the wide and strong language which they 
employ, and which, while it has led some to claim it as covering 
all the sanctions and prerogatives of a regularly established 
Church, has induced others to reject it, as plainly savouring of 
Erastianism and persecution. For our part, we are inclined to 
regard it as equally guiltless of both these imputations, The 
Confession, we think, cannot be said either to teach that it is 
the duty of civil government to establish the Church by law, 
or to justify civil rulers in exercising an Erastian or persecuting 
power over the Church. 

It only remains to advert to that form of union which con- 
sists in the payment by the State of the ministers of the Church. 
This may be regarded as the lowest form in which the union 
can exist ; the last and slenderest tie by which the Church can 
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be joined to the chariot of the State. Judging from the im- 
portance attached to this consideration by some polemic writers, 
we should suppose that State support, in any — constituted 
the very essence of this union. The late Dr Wardlaw, if we 
recollect right, argued that if State endowments were with- 
drawn, the whole Voluntary question was at an end; and 
others seem to hold that every kind of extraneous support 
drawn from the coffers of the State is irreconcileable with the 
divine institution ; according to which, as they conceive, the 
ministers of religion must be sustained by contributions flow- 
ing directly from the people among whom they labour. In 
the New Testament we fail to discover any such institution. 
The natural principle, that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
is there applied to the Christian workman, who is held entitled 
to live, like other professional men, by his profession ; a prin- 
ciple exemplified in all Churches, endowed or unendowed. But 
in whatever form he may be supported, it is plain that, in apos- 
tolic eyes, this occupied a very inferior place among Christian 
duties. So little did the apostle of the Gentiles estimate its 
importance that he preferred working with his own hands in 
order to minister to his necessities, while he pleaded that his 
brethren were entitled to be maintained on the natural principle 
of remuneration, recognised by our Lord. “The care of the 
poor,” says M, de Pressensé, “ was regarded as a more pressing 
claim than the maintenance of the pastors.” * Certainly, the 
main office of the primitive deacons was rather eleemosynary 
than financial ; and was thus more in accord with the spiritual 
character of the Church. It belongs, indeed, more properly 
to secular than to spiritual officers to deal with and dole out the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; and we cannot see how it can be 
theoretically maintained that a Christian nation may not appro- 
priate a portion of its revenues to the support and advancement 
of religion. It certainly may spend them upon much less 
worthy objects. The grand practical objection to the adoption 
of this course arises from the source already alluded to, the 
multiplicity of religious sects. This objection, we fear, must 
be held valid, as matters now stand, against the legal and per- 
manent endowment of any of our contending churches. But 
why may we not anticipate a state of matters, in which such 
an objection might have no standing-room? Are our ecclesias- 
tical divisions to be eternal? Is the Lord’s hand shortened, 
that it cannot save His church from her present state of miser- 
able disunion? Is His ear heavy, that it cannot hear the ear- 
nest and united supplications of His people for the return of 
the dove with the olive branch of peace, announcing that the 





* «The Early Years of Christianity,” p. 314. 
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angry waters of controversy and strife have abated from off 
the earth? And even should this prospect be deemed too 
chimerical, may we not conceive of circumstances in which it 
would be equally hard and unreasonable to tie up the hands of 
a united nation from ministering of its substance for the sup- 
port of those who are labouring in the gospel among a people 
too blind to value it, or too poor to pay for it. Thus far, we 
think, it may be fairly contended that, to use an apocalyptic 
phrase frequently applied to this subject, “the earth may help 
the woman.” Such help from the State,—not in the character of 
a paymaster, providing for the support of a set of officials, but 
as an enlightened benefactor, granting a subsidy for the support 
of divine ordinances in destitute and undemanding districts of 
the country—wasall that Dr Chalmers pleaded for in hiseloquent 
defence of Establishments. We must frankly allow, however, 
that a national endowment, fixed by statute, to any particular 
church, has generally issued in the worst evils attendant upon 
an Erastian union. It has cramped the liberality of the Chris- 
tian people ; it has stereotyped a system of error, which might 
otherwise have perished from sheer inanition ; and it has saddled 
the Church with a cold, heartless, time-serving, and money- 
seeking clergy, who, if placed above popular caprice, have gained 
that independence at the expense of losing the wholesome breath 
and cheering sunshine of public opinion. In confirmation of 
these statements we appeal to the history of the whole church, 
from its birth to the present day ; we express, too, the result of 
personal observation. We have before our mind’s eye the 
shrivelled aspect of those branches of the Reformed Church 
on the continent which are paid and protected by the civil 
government ; we are thinking of the deplorable state of so 
many parishes in England, ree 3 called “ livings,” sold 
to the highest bidder, and handed over to underlings who have 


anything at heart but “the cure of souls”; we are reflecting 
on the shameful oe oom ae in virtue of the Dissenting 


Chapels’ Bill, of the endowments left by our jose ancestors, 
the English Presbyterians, for the preaching of a pure gospel, 
to the support of Unitarianism. e could not, indeed, desire 
a better illustration of the views we have just propounded than 
is suggested by this ill-omened bill, introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844, and so keenly advocated by the late Lord 
Brougham. The funds in this case were strictly Church en- 
dowments, bequeathed by godly men and women for the use 
of the Church fo which they i Havcor and left to the free and 
voluntary disposal of that Church; but they were forcibly 
grasped by the State, and converted into a fixed and permanent 
endowment of a sect which holds principles opposed to those of 
the original donors, and which, wanting this support, would 
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soon have sunk out of sight. Our readers will not be slow to 
perceive the essential difference between an endowment sanc- 
tioned, it may be, and secured by law for the use of a certain 
church, but left to the independent management of that church, 
and the appropriation of a State fund to any religious purpose 
which the State may choose to further, or to any sect whom the 
State may choose to patronise. 

From the foregoing reflections, it will appear, that while not 
ag to go into the views of ultra-Voluntaryism as held by 

r Miall and the Liberation Society, we repudiate the union 
between Church and State as it has been generally entertained 
in theory, and realised in practice. We feel persuaded that 
there is much less difference of opinion on this question among 
evangelical Christians than one might be led from recent con- 
troversies to imagine. Nonconformists, in all ages, have been 
driven into their position of antagonism to the National Church 
mainly by the monstrous character of the coalition between 
the temporal and spiritual, or by the force of the civil element 
involved in that conjunction. In Scotland particularly has 
this been the case. All the contests that have arisen, all the 
divisions and disruptions that mark the history of the Scottish 
Church, are clearly traceable to those vicious notions regarding 
the union of Church and State to which we have adverted. 
The faithful fathers of that church uniformly stood out and 
suffered for the spiritual independence of the church ; nor 
was their testimony for this the less decided and impressive 
because they held at the same time that it was the duty of 
civil governors, within their own sphere, to advance the interests 
of Christ's kingdom. “Take away the freedom of our Assem- 
blies,” said Knox, “and you take away from us the evangel.” 
“ Sir,” said Melville to James VI, “there are two kings and 
two kingdoms in Scotland. There is King James, the head of 
this commonwealth ; and there is Christ Jesus, the King of the 
church, whose subject James VI. is, and of whose kingdom he 
is not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member.” And 
thus spoke Alexander Henderson, when the Royal Commis- 
sioner would have dissolved the Glasgow Assembly of 1688, in 
the king’s name: “ Whatsoever is ours we shall render to his 
Majesty, even our lives, lands, liberties, and all; but for that 
which is God’s, and the liberties of his house, we do think, 
neither will his Majesty’s piety suffer him to crave, neither 
may we grant them although he should crave it.” Had these 
noble sentiments been responded to by the civil government 
at that period, bad Charles not aimed at asserting a lordship 
over the Church of Scotland, how different might bave been 
' the train of events from those which followed. Had the sove- 
reigns of Evgland not claimed a headship over the church, and 
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had Parliament not tamely yielded to the usurpation, what a 
different face might that church have presented at the present 
day! And even yet, were that temporal headship, which some 
would cling to as her sheet-anchor, but which Christendom 
regards as her weakness and disgrace, to be abandoned, and 
were the independence of the church to be secured by the 
severance of those ties which merge her in a gross material 
union with the State, are we too sanguine in cherishing the 
hope that she might regain all she has lost, and like the ancient 
champion of Israel, shaking herself free from the withs, ropes, 
and webs in which she is entangled, assert ber strength more 
gloriously than ever. It does not follow from this that the 
church should be denuded of her endowments,—of that pro- 
perty, we mean, which belongs to her as an ecclesiastical body, 
flowing, not directly from the national exchequer, but from the 
ancient springs and fountain-heads of a voluntary beneficence. 
Left to the free disposal of these funds, the renovated Church, 
embracing, as we would anticipate, a large infusion of the lay 
element, would, no doubt, find ample scope for a wise, equable, 
and efficient administration. We can see no ground in justice 
or good policy for following out, over the rest of the empire, 
the same measure which has been recently meted out to the 
Establishment in Ireland, where the abnormal and exceptional 
state of matters demanded, we think, no less than what has 
been done, In the all-wise previdence of God, it may be des- 
tined that all our Church Establishments shall come down. 
All we say is, that such a conclusion does not logically follow 
from the fate of the Irish Church, and cannot be justly inferred 
from the motives or principles of the Government which has 
carried that measure. 

Leaving this to be decided by the natural course of events, 
or rather by Him who is their great disposer, there are 
two points on which, before concluding, we feel impelled to 
make a few remarks, without, we hope, giving offence to any 
party. In the first place, we cannot sympathise with the feel- 
ings of self-gratulation expressed by the extreme section of the 
Voluntary school in the prospect of the downfall of all Estab- 
lishments, as if this indicated the triumph of their peculiar 
principles. In so far as this is the end aimed at by their 
contendings, they may be said, in such an event, to have seen 
that end accomplished; but it would be a great mistake to 
imagine that Establishments, if overthrown, will owe their 
downfall to thé progress of Voluntaryism. It is a notorious 
fact, that the leaders in the Disruption movement of 1843, 
which now threatens the stability of the National Church of 
Scotland, were the very men who had distinguished themselves 
in defence of Church Establishments; that they were the 
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staunchest of conservatists, and the keenest opponents of 
Voluntaryism. That movement originated in the unjustifi- 
able encroachments of the civil power; and the followers of 
Chalmers and Gordon came out, not because they loved 
Establishments the less, but because they loved spiritnal in- 
dependence the more. And can any one take a candid survey 
of the state of matters in the English Establishment without 
perceiving that the real causes which threaten its dissolution 
are to be found, not in any theoretical notions about the mode of 
supporting Christian ministers, prevailing either within or with- 
out its pale, but in the internal corruptions and divisions of the 
church itself; in its monstrous system of secularity, simonism, 
and subjugation to the State; in its rigorous enforcement of 
outward uniformity, combined with a total laxity of discipline ; 
and in other evils unnecessary to mention. Over such a 
catastrophe, many, no doubt, provoked by the pride and vain- 
glory of Churchmen, may be disposed to rejoice, and “say in 
their hearts, Ah, so would we have it!” For our part, we see 
small occasion to felicitate ourselves or the country on the 
melancholy failure of our Establishments to fulfil the great 
and holy ends for which they were set up, for which so much 
wealth has been expended, and which, under a wiser and more 
scriptural management, they might have accomplished. In the 
next place, we are equally unable to concur with the sentiment 
so rife in many quarters, that payment and patronage are in- 
separable concomitants ; that the State can in no wise aid the 
Church by pecuniary benefactions, without claiming, and justly 
claiming, the right of presentation to benefices, and the power 
to govern the Church, and control her jurisdiction ; that the 
Church cannot receive any temporal boon from civil rulers 
without compromising her independence. Such a condition it 
is as mean for the State to exact as it is for the Church to sub- 
mit to. If offered on such dishonourable terms, the fitting 
reply of the church should be that of the apostle, “ Thy money 
perish with thee.” We utterly disclaim the idea, that the 
payment of money for the support of the ordinances of religion 
infers the subjugation of the church to those who pay it. 
Upon this principle, it would follow that those churches where 
the minister is payed by the congregation, the people must be 
his superiors, the deacons his governors, and the church-trea- 
surer his lord patron. The time, we trust, is not far distant 
when to connect spiritual power with mere money will be held 
to be a relict of the past—a monstrous coalition, entailing dis- 
grace upon all who advocate and uphold it. So long, however, 
as the State claims to be lord superior over the Church, so long 
as patronages are vested in the crown, in the nobility, gentry, 
and bigher clergy, we despair of seeing any effective reform in 
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our existing Establishments. Equally strongis our conviction, 
that were this system wholly abolished, were this earthly theory 
of Church and State consigned to the tomb of all the Capulets, 
a new era of the Church would be inaugurated. One plunge 
into the broad, bracing element of popular election would free 
the Church of those clerical larve, ritualistic and rationalistic, 
who now cling to her simply in virtue of her emoluments, in 
spite of all the exertions and protests of the Christian people. 
Better surely—whatever changes might come over the consti- 
tution and form of the Anglican Church—intinitely better that 
her ecclesiastical wealth should be entrusted to the disposal of 
a free church, than that it should be swept away by an act of 
rash and aimless confiscation. Our religious Establishments, 
such as they now are, may be overthrown, and it is now almost 
universally admitted that the State may lawfully resume the 
revenues which the State has conferred ; but it appears little 
better than mere folly to propose that the Church’s rightful 
patrimony, bequeathed by the piety of her ancestors for the 
propagation of Christ’s glorious gospel, should be scattered 
broadcast over the field of secular expenditure, and that, like 
Alnaschar in the wellknown story, we should spurn away the 
substantial good that lies at our feet, under the idea of acting 
out a fanciful theory, which glitters in the distance, but which 
we may never be able to realise. 

In connection with our subject we may add a word or two 
on the union of the churches themselves. ‘To talk of a free 
and independent church being united with a crown-patronised 
and state-privileged church, is simply preposterous. In this 
case, the State has thrown up a wall of separation, which, like 
a certain “great gulf” elsewhere mentioned, is on either side 
impassable. Were the link, however, which unifies Church 
and State to be dissolved, the union of evangelical churches 
would, in Scotland, speedily, and, throughout the rest of the 
empire, eventually be accomplished. We do not here speak of 
Roman Catholics, who, from the very nature of their preten- 
sions, are insoluble either with Church or State. The spiritual 
independence asserted by Popery and High Church Prelacy is 
founded on a claim of superiority to the State, and is utterly 
alien from that which justly belongs to the true kingdom of 
Christ. But the recent union between the Old and New 
Schools of Presbyterians in America shews how easily the 
churches of the Reformation may be brought to see eye to eye, 
and sing together with the voice, even after the sounds of a 
bitter warfare had scarcely died away, just because there the 
disintegrating element of State union does not exist. How 
desirable is such a union among ourselves! As it is, no 
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church can prosper by our divisions, save that of Rome, the policy 
of which is to divide and conquer, and which can only succeed, 
like other despotic powers, by persuading men that there can be 
no union or peace unless the government be centralised in the 
person of one man. On the other hand, by the union of the 
friends of truth, on the broad principles of the gospel of peace, 
under the Lord Christ, the sole King and Head of his church, 
what an amount of good would be secured both for Church and 
State. The hands of a liberal and generous government would 
be freed from those perplexing questions which now paralyse 
its efforts to co-operate with the church in promoting the 
moral and social improvement of the community ; and the 
church might then bring all her energies, now expended on 
religious contention, to bear with undivided force on the great 
ends of her spiritual mission. 

For ourselves, we frankly confess that, so far as Scotland is 
concerned, we cannot contemplate with satisfaction any union 
short of what our American brethren call Pan-Presbyterian. 
The Disruption of 1843 rent the Old Kirk in twain from the 
top to the bottom, leaving an unsightly scar, which time has 
hardened but not healed. If Government cannot recognise 
the spiritual independence of the Church while in union with 
the State, then in Heaven’s name, say we, let that unhallowed 
marriage be dissolved. The reversal of a principle which pro- 
duced disruption may surely be expected to issue in re-union. 
Only let the tackling by which the church is bound to the 
earth be loosed, and the vessel will rush into the arms of her 
native element, and speedily settle down and adjust herself to 
her new position. She will become in a much truer sense than 
she is now, a national institution. In spite of all that has 
happened, and in spite of all anti-national speculations, we feel 
assured that, dismissing the recent past as a painful dream, 
and reverting to the days of our common ancestors, who sleep 
in the quiet churchyards of our rural parishes, or in the moors 
and mosses where they fell as martyrs, the heart of every leal 
Scotchman, whether at home or far away, would leap with joy 
at the prospect of a free, united, reconstituted National Kirk. 
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- France, women have always played a more distinguished 
part than in this country. Some of our readers may have 
seen (none who have seen can forget) a picture in the Hotel de 
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Ville gallery at Rouen, the Martyrdom of Joan of Arc, where 
besides the centre figure on the burning pile, the chief interest 
is thrown by the painter on two contrasted females,—the one 
a Burgundian lady in full medieval finery of pyramidal hat 
and peaked boots; the other a sympathising French peasant 
girl, as you may, in north-west France, see them still in the 
Romish churches, bare-handed and bare-headed. The applaud- 
ing Burgundian lady, and the mourning Norman girl, are re- 
presentative women of that age, when, after Joan's death, it 
was Agnes Sorel, far more than Charles VII, that concentrated 
in one person the patriotism that drove the English out. 

Victor Cousin, in one of the later literary efforts of his long 
and laborious life, gave to the world a series of monographs on 
Jacqueline Pascal and other female celebrities of the Port Royal 
period. The letters of Madame de Sevigné retain their Euro- 
pean celebrity of two centuries. In the frightful moral laxity 
of the “ Pare aux Cerfs” age, the Memoir of Madame d’Haussez 
and the Letters of Madame du Deffant throw a clear if lurid 
light on the state of manners and morals that prepared for, and 
to some extent accounted for, the atrocities of the first French 
Revolution. 

In the age of temporary reaction which manifested itself 
under the Restoration monarchy, the Memoirs of the Countess 
de Genlis, wearisome in lengthiness as they are, give a vivid 
representation of the influence of the Chateaubriand revival of 
Romanism in connection with monarchy and semi-feudal aris- 
tocratic minds. Madame de Genlis was a woman of great 
literary activity, and unbounded literary vanity. She seems 
to have considered herself a sort of providentially raised-up 
female counterpoise to the Revolution and Napoleon IL. though 
she does not, like others, vulgarly deny the merits of “ the Child 
and Champion of the Revolution,” as Canning called him. 
The religion, of which the Countess was, in her time a chief 
literary exponent, was superficial enough, but it was Gal- 
Jican and Anti-Curialist intone. The Revolution of July, in 
its consequences, gave a thoroughly Ultramontane tone to the 
generality of the French Romanist clergy. Ravignan and 
Lacordaire, Gerbet and Dupanloup might differ in many points, 
but with the Gallicanism of the old liberties, and the famous 
Four Articles of 1682, they utterly broke. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Genlis, published in 1825, give 
a very fair sample of the Romanism current during the Restora- 
tion period of French history. The Countess was a most prolific 
writer, and a woman of enormous literary vanity. The notices 
of her quarrels with this literary man and that literary woman 
are amusing or painful, according to the feeling of the reader. 
With her, an apt pupil in the half-political, half-sentimental 
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school of Chateaubriand, the Romish altar—a Gallican one, not 
an Ultramontane one—is the needful support of the throne. 
Protestantism, even though then represented by such writers 
as Madame de Stael, and Guizot in his earlier works, is to her 
a species of Sans-Culottism. It is the religion of a fashionable 
blue stocking, to whom masses and sermons are an alternative 
to operas and balls. The earlier letters of Lamennais, in the 
collection edited by E. D. Forgues, also throw much light on 
the aristocratic and conservative character of the prevailing 
Romanism of his time. The life of Royer Collard, by De Barante, 
shews the calm and unproselytising temper of the “liberal” 
Romanists of the era of Louis XVIII. With the last Bourbon 
of the elder branch, Charles X., Romanism assumed a different 
type. Charles was a devotee of the fashion of Louis XIV. 
after Blenheim, and under the sway of his unavowed wife, 
Madame de Maintenon. Promotion came in the wake of 
affected devoutness according to Jesuit principles. Unadvised 
prosecutions, such as that of the poet Beranger for some rather 
sarcastic verses of his, tended to alienate the people from the 
church ; and when the crash of July 1830 took place, the 
Romish clergy largely shared in the hatred incurred by the 
expelled Bourbons. 

Soon after the accession of Louis Philippe, there arose the 
party of the “ Avenir,’ headed by Lamennais, Montalembert, 
and Lacordaire, whose object it was to assert the independence 
of the Church upon the State. Pope Gregory XVI. having 
condemned the newspaper in question, and required its cessa- 
tion, Lamennais broke altogether with Rome. His two col- 
leagues became, however, only more devoted to Ultramontane 
views ; and these are now in the ascendant among the French 
clergy and devout laity. 

The three works before us* comprise the lives of three very 
remarkable Roman Catholic women. There is nothing so 
memorable, perhaps, as in the life of Catherine of Sienna, the 
only female that Papal “infallibility” has licensed to preach, 
the counsellor of several occupants of the pontifical chair ; and 
of Teresa of Jesus, the reformer in discipline of Spanish Catho- 
licism, and one who, in rare union, combined gifts of eloquence 
in speaking and writing with gifts of management and rule. But 
Madame Swetchine was far more than the Hannah More or the 
Mary Marsh of the Romish Church in France. Born in the Greek 
communion, she early in life became dissatisfied with the laxity 
of life and ignorance, alike of theology and literature, which 





* ‘Vie de Mad. Swetchine.” Par De Falloux. 
de Conversion. 

**Recit d’une Seeur.” Par Mad. A. Craven. 

‘** Eugenie de Guerin.” Par G. 8. Trebutien. 1868. 


Correspondence, Journel 
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she found prevailing in the church of Russia. She found her 
way, with comparatively little aid from human converse, as she 
has in the journal of her “Conversion” most intelligently and 
graphically stated. Residing, except for one brief return to St 
Petersburg, for the last thirty years of her life in Paris, she there 
founded a salon, not literary like that of the Duchess de Duras, 
or fashionable like that of Madame Recamier, but theological 
and religious, to which the flower of the Parisian aristocracy of 
either sex were willingly accustomed to repair. 

She was a woman of untiring benevolence, as the portrait 
prefixed to the first volume of the life shews. Like all others 
of such a type of character, she had many claims, and some- 
times, amid the multiplicity of Romish claims on her time, had 
scarcely “leisure as much as to eat.” She seems to have, like 
many other Romanists, known Protestantism only in its ra- 
tionalist type, as seen in France and Germany. Had such 
women as the Countess de Gasparin or Madame Pressensé come 
across her path, her estimate of the reformed religion, in its 
evangelical form, would have been different. Her acquaintance 
with Roman Catholic theology and literature, especially French, 
was very wide, and she could, in writing or in converse, make 
good use of her acquirements. A bathing-woman at Vichy said 
of her, after her decease, “She was a saint indeed : she cared 
more for a poor woman than for a princess.” Her correspond- 
ence with Father Lacordaire, which is published separately, 
contains her estimate of the events in Church and State for a 
quarter of a century, and ends in 1857, shortly before her death. 
The second volume of the Memoir contains her fragmentary 
reviews, collected by the Count de Falloux, her biographer, and 
is full of Pascal or Vauvenargues-like seeds of thought. She 
seems to have been in many ways the most remarkable Catholic 
Frenchwoman—for she was French assuredly by the adoption 
and residence of so many years—of her time. 

The “ Recit d’une Sceur” is a book of a totally different 
type. It contains, besides the life of the Countess Albert de 
la Ferronays, whose thoughtful and decided, though noways 
beautiful portrait, is prefixed to the earlier of the two volumes, 
an account of the history of various near relatives and connec- 
tions. The Countess was eminently a lady of the gay world 
before what she deemed her conversion took place. After 
that, she was indeed “a stranger here.” She set an example 
in the way of limitedness of expense in dress, which few even 
of the most thoroughly Christian women in this country do. 
‘Towards the end of her life, Mrs Craven relates that she had 
only two black gowns, and hardly linen to correspond. The 
twelve years which elapsed between the Count’s death and her 
own, she spent as a “widow indeed.” On one occasion she 
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was solicited by a Sister of Mercy for money to buy a pair of 
shoes for a poor woman. Returning in a few minutes with the 
purchase, the next word was, “ Now, Countess, put them on, 
for it is not fit for you to go about the streets of Paris in 
January with such old shoes!” There is a curious antagonism 
between the creed which made her believe professedly in pur- 
gatory, and the study of Scripture, which made her believe 
that all the truly pious went, at death, to heaven. There is 
more sentiment in the book than we approve of ; but does not 
the same objection belong to a good many volumes of bio- 
graphies written by Protestant ladies? Montalembert, or, as 
he is familiarly called in the letters, “ Montal,”’ was an intimate 
friend of the Countess, as he had been of her husband. Was 
not this lady one of the “saints in bondage,” amid Rome, 
whom we devoutly wish and pray to become “saints in free- 
dom,” by forming a Free Catholic Church ? 

Eugenie de Guerre was a provincial French iady, with all the 
natural vivacity of the sunny French South. Withdelicate health 
from the first, and suffering much from the death of her only 
brother Maurice, a young poet of the highest promise, she led a 
meditativeand devout life, going comparatively little intogeneral 
society. She was a close observer of nature in all the varying 
aspects of the seasons, the habits of different animals, and the 
effects of the outward scenes of things upon the soul. There 
is a blended influence of Wordsworth, Cowper, and Lamartine 
in her journals. Brought less than the other two ladies into 
contact with the chief men of the Gallican Church, and seldom 
having anything more than provincial clergy to consult or work 
with, she gives a sample, much higher than the average, in 
respect of intellectual culture; shewing in her sex the rural 
catholic life, of which the lives of Royer Collard, De Tocqueville, 
and De Barante have lately shewn the aspect towards culti- 
vated men. With Protestantism she seems utterly unacquainted. 
Partly from most of the Protestant clergy in France being paid 
by the State, and partly from the low rate of remuneration 
enjoyed by the Romanist priests (even their bishops’ incomes 
ranging, unless members of the Senate, only from £600 to 
£800 a-year), there is no stigma of “ vulgarity” attached, as 
especially in the rural parts of England there is, to “ Dissent.” 
Still, in France, Protestants and Romanists seem to meet 
little together; and the holy influence of the evangelical 
section of the former does not tell. The very names of the 
Monods and De Pressensé seem entirely unknown to all the 
three very highly refined and cultured women whose memoirs 
we have been reviewing. Let us trust that the “ icumenical 
Council,” in further developing Papalism and Mary worship, 
may have the effect of leading devout men and women in 
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(though not of) Rome to come out and be separate, even 
though, at first, they should get no further than a Free 
Catholic Church, and the use of such a Scripture version as the 
Jansenist one of Lemaitre De Sacy. 


ArT. 1X.—Tendencies in Connection with the Doctrine of 
Future Punishment. 


BEING PRINCIPAL CANDLISH’S INTRODUCTORY LECTURE AT THE OPENING 
OF THE SESSION 1869-70, IN THE NEW COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


I HAVE sometimes taken advantage of the occasions afforded 
at the beginning and close of our sessions, for discussing 
some topic of theology, or of ecclesiastical controversy as bear- 
ing on theology. Of course,at such intervals as come in between, 
I cannot pursue a regular course; nor, in the brief space of 
time allowed to me, can I treat any one subject fully and ex- 
haustively. Still, I am inclined to keep that method in view. 
Accordingly, I mean now to call your attention to the 
subject of Future Punishment, as it has been recently handled 
by a divine of the Church of England, belonging to the school 
with which alone we can have full sympathy,—the school of 
the Evangelical portion of that church. I do not care to give 
his name. I think it enough to say that he is one of the ablest 
and best of that school; and that he occupies a position, per- 
sonally, and through his manifold relations, entitling him to 
speak with some authority on their behalf. One reason for my 
treating his work anonymously is, that I do not despair of his 
seeing his way to some modification of his views. At present, 
after a year or two, they stand unchallenged, so far as I know, 
by any of his own brethren within the Anglican Church. And 
any observations that have been made from without have 
not been very conciliatory. I trust I may be enabled to avoid 
offence, when I try, first, to bring before you the theory main- 
tained by him; and, secondly, to offer a few general remarks 
upon it.* 





* I leave this opening paragraph as I gave it. Of course, it would be 
absurd to have-any reserve now. The book I comment upon is ‘‘ The 
Victory of Divine Goodness, by T. R. Birks, M.A., Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, a Rivingtons, 1867.” Since the delivery of the Lecture, 

r 


I have received Birks’ ‘‘ Reply to Strictures in Two Recent Works ;” 
the works being the publications of Mr Grant and Mr Baxter, which I had 
previously seen. In this ‘‘ Reply,” Mr Birks refers to two of his own works, 
as bearing on the subject : ‘‘ Outlines of Unfulfilled Prophecy” (1854) ; and 
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The question isthus raised. On the one hand, “ nothing can 
be more positively laid down by our Lord than that the reward 
of heaven and the punishment of hell are eternal.” But, “ on 
the other hand, a perfect love seems to imply a sincere desire 
for the happiness of every conscious and intelligent creature, and 
a perfect victory of Almighty love, seems to imply that this 
desire shall not fail through the strength of evil, but be at 
length fulfilled.” Hence, apparently, “a hopeless contradic- 
tion.” It is a contradiction “between direct and repeated 
statements of Scripture, and inferences, natural and almost 
inevitable, from one of the most fundamental truths of revealed 
religion” (p. 41). 

I need scarcely point out the extreme vagueness and weak- 
ness of this last ground of belief, as set over against the other. 
The urgent point is, the manner in which the alleged contradic- 
tion is met. 

Here his first proposition is,—‘“ Every created being may be 
viewed in two different aspects ; what it is in itself, and also as 
part of a greater whole. It has a personal and individual, but 
also a relative or federal character” (p. 42). And his second,— 
‘Wherever selfishness is not complete, the same contrast is 
found in the elements which constitute human joy and sorrow” 
(p. 43). 

, Ba is, as I understand it, the man who, as an individual, 
may have cause of joy, may find his joy becoming sorrow in 
sympathy with those for whom he cares, or in contemplation 
of a painful object. And on the other hand, one who is person- 
ally a sufferer may have “the sense of severe suffering almost 
lost in some absorbing object of thought, or joyful tidings of the 
happiness of others who are deeply beloved.” “How often 
has the wounded soldier or sailor almost forgotten his wounds 


fhe 


in his deep joy for his commander’s or his country’s victory ! 
(p. 43). 

 rhis duality of nature and constitution among men, in virtue 
of which every one may be viewed in two aspects, as being 
susceptible of two opposite kinds of feeling at the same time, 
is the psychological starting-point in the argument. 

Hence his third and fourth propositions,—* All the state- 
ments of Scripture with respect to eternal judgment and the 
opposite issues of blessing and punishment, refer to the 
personal and individual characters of men.” They apply to 
the “personal and individual character” which every man 
has, as distinguished from his “relative or federal” cha- 
racter. “The result of this personal judgment is a final con- 





‘* Difficulties of Belief” (1855). I have got and read both of them. With the 
first, I cannot pretend to deal. On the second, I may have some remarks to 
make in the footnotes of this article. 
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trast, an eternal separation, depending on the use or abuse of 
the probation in this mortal life” (pp. 43, 44). But though 
that is a scriptural truth, it may not be the whole truth upon 
the subject. For, beyond the eternal contrast between the 
righveous and the wicked personally, “there is a farther objec- 
tive or federal element.” The combination of the two may be 
thus put. Along with “the utmost personal humiliation, 
shame, and anguish,” there may be “ the passive contemplation 
of a ransomed universe, and of all the innumerable varieties of 
blessedness enjoyed by unfallen spirits and the ransomed people 
of God ; such a contemplation as would be fitted, in its own 
nature, to raise the soul into a trance of holy adoration in the 
presence of infinite and unsearchable goodness” (p. 45). 

That, according to this writer, is the eternal state of the lost. 

Now, omitting for the present his reasoning in support of his 
view, I go on to a subsequent portion of his book, in which he 
more fully explains his meaning. And I refer here, especially, 
to the chapter on the Nature and Effects of the Atonement ; 
for it is with that doctrine that I am chiefly concerned. 

The author repudiates what he calls “a distorted and lifeless 
orthodoxy, from which heresy is often the recoil.” He does 
not say who hold it, though he seems to put it as the only 
alternative to his own teaching. “The moral government of 
God can hardly be subjected to a worse travesty than when 
lowered to this one claim, that a certain amount of suffering 
must be exacted, it matters not from whom, for a certain 
uumber or amount of sins.” “A creed in which there is no 
substitution, and a creed in which there is nothing but substi- 
tution, departs equally, on opposite sides, from the truth of 
God.” Let us see what his via media is, as brought out in 
successive attempts, “ with modesty and reverence, to disen- 
tangle, one by one, the difficulties in this part of revealed 
religion” (p. 148). 

1. As to the extent of the atonement, he holds it to be 
universal; quoting, without a word of explanation, the usual 
texts in support of that opinion, and assuming it to be implied 
in the very nature of the gospel. “Christ died for all men, and 
for all their sins” (p. 150). Let us beware, however, of ascrib- 
ing to that language the meaning which evangelical Arminians 
would put upon it. He goes considerably beyond them. 

2. He raises the question accordingly, “ In what sense can 
Christ be said to have borne the sins of the whole world?’ In 
reply, he teaches “a farther truth.” “Christ bore, indeed, the 
sin of the world, the collective guilt of all mankind.” Let 
that expression be noted. “But all sin has two different, 
almost opposite, aspects. Itis an act done once for all, which 
cannot be undone. Once committed, it stands engraven on 
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the scheme of Providence, a transgression of God’s law, a rebel- 
lion against the Supreme Lawgiver, which needs some public 
vindication of his outraged authority. But it is also the act of 
a conscious agent, the sign of his present state, which may be 
changed or even lost, but which, while it lasts, must make him 
hateful in the sight of a holy God” (p. 151). 

So far as I can understand him, the writer limits the direct 
effect of the atonement to sin considered ‘simply “as a debt ; 
a transgression of the law, without or above the sinner ” (p. 151). 
Once committed, sin, as a fact accomplished, comes to be 
“ without or above the sinner,” and to stand engraven, apart 
from him, on the scheme of providence. It takes a sort of 
abstract and impersonal character, and in that character it is 
all dealt with and disposed of in the atonement. So sin, all 
sin, considered as a debt, is cancelled. The gospel proclaims 
that as a universal fact. And then, treating sin as a disease, 
it exhorts all men to faith and repentance. It is hard to see 
how, upon that footing, the object of faith can be the atone- 
ment. But let us go on. 

3. 1t is asked, “ What, apart from the atonement, is the state 
of mankind before God? What is their legal standing, and the 
nature of the curse and sentence under which they lie?” It is 
mankind, observe, collectively that is indicated. “The sentence 
of the broken law isdeath.” Butwhatdeath? “The death meant 
must be the same death which was threatened in paradise, and 
which entered the world through Adam’s sin.” “It is not the 
mere act of dying; it is ascribed to the soul even when separate 
from the body.” “In its own nature, apart from Christ’s 
redemption, it would be everlasting.” “It is temporal, how- 
ever, because its future abolition is a revealed promise.” It is 
a contrast—this which the author calls the first death—“to the 
second death, the final sentence of the last judgment.” “When 
one is inflicted the other is abolished. ‘And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire’” (pp. 155, 156). 

Thus the two deaths are contrasted. The first, that pro- 
nounced or inflicted from the beginning is described in the 
usual terms in which divines represent the state of a fallen man 
here and his doom hereafter. But “that is swallowed up in 
eternal victory ;” a result “due to a mighty work of redemption 
alone” (p. 156). The second, however, remains. “The two are 
pourtrayed by contrasted figures.” “The one, the second 
death, is the ‘ lake of fire, solemn indeed and most awful, yet 
bounded in its range, shut in by firm land on every side.” 
“ The other, the first death, is ‘the deep,’ the abyss, ‘ the bot- 
tomless pit, evil reigning, rioting, growing, deepening without 
limit and without end, in its fatal descent, farther and farther 
from light and happiness and heaven. By the sentence of the 
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law, fulfilled without atonement or redemption, mankind, thus 
fallen, would be shut out from God’s presence, and sink, and 
sink, and sink for ever, in this abyss of hopeless and endless 
ruin” (p. 157). This is the first death, which, apart from a 
remedial interposition on the part of God, must have been the 
doom of all, as transgressors of the law. 

But, 4. “What now is the nature of Christ’s atonement ? 
What is the curse he endured for sin? What is the direct 
and proper result of that atonement, apart from the mighty 
moral change, in all who obey the gospel, wrought by the 
magnetic, transforming influence of the cross of Christ?” In 
one word, he abolished the first death. “Sin was not ascribed 
or imputed to him as the sign of a sinful character. It was 
in its other aspect, as a series of acts done, that could not be 
reversed, that the sin of the world, one vast, collective whole, 
was laid upon the shoulders of the world’s Redeemer. And 
the curse which he bore was death, the first death, so far as it 
was due to the demerits of sin and the claims of divine justice 
alone, and was not aggravated by the further working of moral 
corruption in the heart of God-abandoned sinners” (pp. 158, 
159). Thus the whole world, en masse, is redeemed from the 
first death. 

But again, 5. How is “the atonement connected with the 
special benefits which believers obtain?’ I would say, judging 
from the author’s somewhat prolix answer to the question, not 
at all. Certainly there is no direct or immediate connection ; 
no real connection. The atonement is not, in any sense, the 
procuring cause of any of these special benefits. Accordingly, 
they are expressly connected, not with the death of Christ, 
but with “ his incarnation, his sinless life, his glorious resur- 
rection and ascension” (pp. 162, 163). 

An illustration which the author uses brings this out. A friend 
pays a debt fora prisoner. “The substitution” (as if that were 
substitution) “belongs to the payment only, and its imme- 
diate effect is his release from prison.” The friend, however, 
may thereafter receive him into his family, and do him many 
good offices. But“ these are no part of the payment which 
was first made, though they are so dependent on the first act 
of love that, in a lower sense, they may be called the purchase 
of that first ransom.” He says, with a measure of truth, 
“Christ is never said to have bought blessings for his people. 
It is his people who are purchased.” But he makes plain what 
he means when he adds, “The curse of the law can be removed 
by the atonement alone, believed or unbelieved” (p. 165). It 
is so remeved in the case of all men, indiscriminately and with- 
out exception. But what he calls “the curse of the gospel, the 
moral guiltiness of present rebellion, the sore sickness and dis- 
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ease of indwelling sin, can be removed by repentance and 
faith alone, and in no other way. Here substitution can have 
no place. Each must repent for himself. Each must believe 
for himself” (p. 165). 

There is here a strange confusion of ideas surely! As if any 
body in his senses would ever dream of a man repenting or 
believing by a substitute or proxy! And yet it is surely possible 
to conceive of the Redeemer becoming our substitute so 
thoroughly as to secure for us, by his substitution, not only 
deliverance from death common to all, but all saving blessings ; 
including repentance and faith themselves. 

But what now of the lost,—the irretrievably, and finally, and 
eternally lost? For such, the author strongly asserts, many 
will be found to be. He devotes his closing chapter to that 
subject, which indeed suggests and underlies his whole treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the atonement. 

The question is resumed (p. 167) in view of a “double per- 
plexity pressing here upon every thoughtful mind.” “How 
can multitudes for whom Christ died, perish in their sins, and 
be lost for ever? How can a being of perfect love create vast 
numbers of intelligent creatures, with the certain foresight 
that the result of that creation will be their everlasting misery?” 

The solution is to be found, it seems, in the distinction between 
the two deaths. It is assumed that while, as a consequence 
of the atonement, the saved enjoy all spiritual and eternal 
good, the lost as well as they have the good of a present respite 
of forbearance and grace, a resurrection to judgment, and 
beyond that, the second death. The connection of the first 
of these with the atonement is admitted by all. That of the 
second is denied by many of us. But the point is about the 
third ;—the second death. For the first death being universally 
abolished by the cross, and ultimately cast into the lake, the 
second death becomes a boon of redemption to the lost. That 
is the author’s ultimatum. It is better at anyrate—that second 
death—than the first which, but for the atonement, must have 
been their everlasting doom. ‘True, the second death is to be 
their everlasting doom, when they are condemned in the 
judgment, not as breakers of the law, but as rejectors of the 
gospel. But that sin, it would appear, does not entail so severe 
a penalty as the other. Is it because it involves less guilt ? 
‘The penalty it entails is indeed irreversible and everlasting, 
and Scripture speaks of it in terrible terms, unmitigated and 
unmodified by any explicit qualifications. It is punishment 
enduring for evér. But it is punishment all the while in some 
sense salutary and beneficial. 

“It is a deep saying of Plato in his Dialogues,” the writer 
observes, “that just as the sick man resorts to the physician, 
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so wicked men, if they were wise, and knew what was really 
good, would offer themselves up, of their own accord, to undergo 
the punishment which is the only fit medicine for their disease.” 
“This truth,” he adds, “will apply even to the last act of 
solemn judgment. Compared with the awful wages of sin, left 
without redemption, even the second death, with all its terrors, 
may be, not only in the sight of a holy God, but even in the 
consciousness of the lost themselves, an infinite gain” (p. 170). 
And the same thought is afterwards put thus: “ Can it be true, 
even of the souls that perish, that there is mercy in the sen- 
tence which dooms them to the lake of fire? Does not the 
deep thought, which revealed itself more dimly to Plato by the 
light of nature, receive here a direct and full sanction from the 
Spirit of God? Compared with that unequalled and most 
awful curse of evil being left to work out its own terrible issues 
in the darkness of utter banishment from the divine presence, 
even the justice of God, in all its severity, may be like a medi- 
cine to guilty sinners.” “It is mercy to force them back, 
though captive and in chains, to the presence of that infinite 
goodness, from which their own rebellious hearts would hide 
them still deeper and deeper in delusion and darkness for ever- 
more” (pp. 182, 183). 


I fear I may have somewhat wearied you in trying to give 


the substance of a theory propounded with great earnestness, 
and not a little ingenuity, by one whom, for his ability and his 
connections, we may fairly hold to be a representative man 
among the Evangelical clergy of the English Church. Of 
course, it is out of the question that I should here and now 
examine it in detail. I wish rather to advert briefly to some 
of the tendencies which it seems to manifest. 

I will not characterise it as rationalistic, though I certainly 
cannot regard it as biblical or scriptural. At least, the writer 
comes to the study of the divine word with a previous leaning 
in his own mind towards a certain desired result. The very point 
- from which he starts is a somewhat novel paradox in the science 
of mind ; the possibility of two opposite and contradictory 
feelings and experiences co-existing in the same man, and that 
not momentarily, but in perpetuity; for ever. The instances 
founded on are certainly very doubtful and very slender. 

Wolfe, expiring in the arms of victory, may Jose his sense of 
his own dying pain in his patriotic joy of sympathy with his king 
and country ; and this may be said to show a double character; 
the one personal and individual, the other relative or federal. 
In the one, he feels his wounds as touching himself. In the 
other, he loses and merges himself personally—his personal 
self—in his covenant relation to a higher circle, or in his rapt 
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admiration of some absorbing object or event. But is it con- 
ceivable that a man could live long in this nicely-poised balance, 
in his double character, between anguish or delight? or that 
he could live in it to all eternity? And, especially as regards 
the analogical use made of this instance, is it conceivable that the 
condemned sinner, personally kept in penal shame and torment 
through everlasting ages by the righteous Judge, should yet 
be able, in his federal character, apart from his own personal 
interest in it, or its bearing on himself personally, to behold 
with complacency, as a sort of abstract object of admiration, 
the glorious love of Him under whose inexorable penal sentence 
he is all the while lying ?—or to behold it in sympathy with the 
members of the family to which he federally belongs, who 
actually enjoy it, as he can never hope todo? I much doubt 
if that is true to human nature in any state. It seems to me 
to demand superhuman virtue,—a sort of supernatural disin- 
terested ness. 

In fact, the author’s representations of this strange, dualistic 
or double state, are of the vaguest possible kind. But, as I 
cannot help thinking, they all imply this serious consequence, at 
least, that the finally lost may, nay, must have an apprehension 
and appreciation of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
such as he, as well as I, would strenuously maintain cannot be 
got now, except through the regenerating and enlightening 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Not a hint is given of there 
being any room or any possibility for that in his theory of 
the future state. He would shrink, as I would, from any 
such idea; for it would amount, virtually, to a sort of pur- 
gatory. ‘There is no room with him, any more than with me, 
for any work of the Spirit beyond the grave, to turn retributive 
punishment into chastening and correcting discipline. The 
condemned pass at death unchanged into their changeless state. 
And there they reach, according to him, such an intelligent, 
admiring, sympathising view;—not by any inward work of the 
Spirit, but simply through some outward dealing or manifesta- 
tion consistent with their continuing eternally condemned ;— 
thus they reach such a sight of God’s glory as overbears and 
overcomes their sense of condemnation, to the effect of its 
turning judgment into mercy ! 

Surely there is in all this a sad and serious under-estimate 
of man’s inability to “see God,” in our Lord’s sense of that 
phrase, as well as a sad and serious disparagement of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. For if it is unnecessary hereafter, why 
may it not be dispensed with now ?* 


* Lam much afraid that we have here the result of a very wide and radical 
divergence from what evangelical men usually hold and teach. The author’s 
theory of the origin of evil, as put forth in his ‘ Difficulties of Belief,” natu- 
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Another painful proof, if not of a foregone conclusion on the 
writer’s part, yet of a proclivity somewhat like it, is his elaborate 
anxiety to vindicate himself from the charge of being wise above 
what is written. This, indeed, is one of the most painful fea- 
tures in his book. And it is difficult to advert to it with due 
tenderness and calmness. He is extremely anxious not to detract 
from the force of the solemn and awful words of Scripture. 
He not only allows, but asserts, their terrible significancy. And 
he finds not a syllable that, with anything like explicitness, 
interposes the very least caveat against their being taken liter- 
ally, in their utmost hopelessness. More than that. He sees 
a reason for reserve, on the part of the Spirit, both in the Old 
Testament and in the New, as to any revelation that might in- 
dicate any such modified and mitigated view of future punish- 
ment as he maintains. But such a view, he thinks, may be 





rally and legitimately bears this fruit. He professes opposition to Leibnitz’s 
doctrine, that out of all possible foreseen universes, the Supreme chooses from 
everlasting the best ; although it would be easy to shew that he is himself 
virtually in the same boat with the philosopher. At all events, he starts with 
the assumption that God may and must, out of a sort of free necessity in his 
own nature, call into existence a universe in which his highest moral perfec- 
tions are to be exhibited, but in which, on that very account, moral evil may 
so prevail as to defy the direct fiat of his omnipotence. So far as I understand 
him, he maintains that God can deal with free moral agents only in the way 
of presenting motives. He thus accounts for the fall of the angels ; ascrib- 
ing, of course, the obedience of the unfallen angels simply to their own spon- 
taneous will. We have been accustomed to hold that, without derogating 
from the freedom of moral agents, God can not merely present motives from 
without, but work directly upon the active principle within, so as to render 
it susceptible of the influence of motives. We have usually ascribed the 
stedfastness of the elect angels to such a work of distinguishing grace on the 
part of God. We have also usually ascribed the fall of man, not, as this 
writer most absurdly supposes, to special grace having been granted in refer- 
ence to all matters except the command about the forbidden tree, but to the 
absence of it altogether :—his being left universally to the freedom of his own 
will. But above all, with reference to the renewal of man’s nature, we 
strenuously contend for the necessity of a direct and immediate exercise of 
omnipotent grace in and upon the soul itself, the will, the faculty of choice ; 
—not, of course, apart from motives, but prior and indispensable to the ope- 
ration of motives. This, with us, is the very essence of conversion. I am 
sorry to say that I see no room for anything of that sort.in the author's 
theology. His limitation of omnipotence, as regards not only the entrance of 
moral evil, but the remedial treatment of it, is far more serious than he 
thinks. I find only a single hint (p. 63) as to ‘‘ the facts which the Word of 
God reveals with regard to the possible recovery of guilty and rebellious souls 
by divine grace.” ‘* They do not prove that even the Almighty can a 
the will of man without its own consent, but only that, in certain cases, to 
considered hereafter more fully, that consent may be secured.” I have looked 
in vain, down to the end of the volume, for the fuller consideration of 
these ‘‘ certain cases.” How is consent to be secured? That is the ques- 
tion. And if our friend is to put himself right with those who rank themselves 
as followers, not of Calvin merely, but of Romaine, Simeon, and Venn, he 
must face that question. If he does, I shrewdly suspect that the very basis 
of his whole structure will give way, even under his own handling, and he 
will be glad to acquiesce in the old-fashioned method of owning the unex- 
plained and unfathomable sovereignty of God. 
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lying in Scripture, like sympathetic paper, or a secret. cypher, 
to be read and deciphered when the right time comes. And 
he thinks, moreover, that the right time has come ; grounding 
his opinion, not on Scripture itself, but on the prevalence now 
of a view of the divine love which can only be met by his 
breaking the seal which has hitherto sealed the lips of the in- 
spired. Nay, he represents God as having consented to under- 
lie an imputation of severity, which he might at any time 
have refuted by making his revelation clearer, but for considera- 
tions of divine expediency. Now, however, to meet present 
scandals, he must be held to have removed all embargo on the 
full declaration of the truth concerning the lost. And, if not by a 
new revelation, yet by new light drawing forth meaning from 
the old revelation never dreamed of before, he must be held to 
be willing that the whole truth on the subject should come out. 

Now, [ do not speak of the strangeness of this attitude, 
however humbly and cautiously assumed, on the part of a Pro- 
testant divine.* I refer to it simply as indicating a somewhat 
peculiar mode of preparedness for the exegetical study of the 
passages in Scripture which bear upon this awful subject. In 
point of fact, in his references to Scripture, there is really no 
exegesis at all. The very key-stone of his whole edifice—his 
doctrine about the nature of the second death—is not scriptur- 





* [hope it may not be deemed invidious to refer here to Origen’s view, and 
his manner of speaking about it. I quote from Hagenbach’s ‘‘ History of 
Doctrines” (Clark’s edition, 1846), pp. 219 and 223 :—‘‘ As he looked upon 
evil more as the negative of good, than as something positive, he was induced 
by his idealistic tendency to limit even hell, and to expect a final remission 
of the punishment of the wicked at the restitution of all things. But in 
popular discourses he retained the common idea of eternal punishment.” His 
ideas ‘‘ are connected with his general views on the character of God, the 
design of divine punishments, on liberty and the nature of evil, as well as 
with his demonology, and especially with his unwavering faith in the power 
of Christ’s work to overcome all things. At the same time, he frankly con- 
fessed that his doctrine might easily me dangerous to the unconverted. 
He therefore speaks of eternal condemnation, even of the impossibility of 
being converted in the world to come. Nevertheless he calls the fear of 
eternal punishment (according to Jeremiah xx. 7) éréen, though it be benefi- 
cial in its effects, and brought about by God (a pedagogical artifice, as it were). 
For many wise men, or such as thought themselves wise, having apprehended 
the (theoretical) truth respecting the divine punishments, and rejected the 
delusion (beneficial in a practical point of view), gave themselves up to a 
vicious life, while it would have been much better for them to believe in the 
eternity of the punishment of hell.” I am very far from applying Hagen- 
bach’s description of Origen’s teaching to Mr Birks’ book. But two things 
strike me very forcibly. First, the influence of general speculations about 
high and transcendental points of metaphysical theology is apparent in both 
cases. And, secondly, I cannot but regard Mr Birks’ view of ‘‘the nature of 
evil” (‘* Difficulties of Belief.” chap. ii.), making it ultimately ‘‘ the negation 
of good,”—limitation on God’s part rather than commission on ours,—and re- 
presenting it as, therefore, necessarily inherent in creation, and in all parts of 
creation, with some alarm. It certainly has a bearing, not, as I think, alto- 
gether safe, on the whole of his subsequent ratiocinations. 
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ally discussed. It still stands, as much as ever, the fearful name 
of the doom in which all preceding judgments are swallowed up ; 
more terrible than all of them; absorbing them all into its 
own everlasting vortex. So also the texts about the first death, 
and the lake of fire, as distinguished from the abyss, are accom- 
modated merely, and not expounded, or critically analysed. 

Even that, however, is not the worst. I might bring instances 
of many texts, ordinarily construed as asserting simply present 
responsibility and future judgment, having a meaning put upon 
them not easily to be found in them when naturally understood. 
And I might refer to reasonings about the supposed feelings of 
the saints in glory, and the supposed necessity of the future 
condition of things and the future government of the universe 
being cast in a particular mould, which very strongly influence, 
in a perverse way, the interpretation of plain scriptural state- 
ments, 

Let me take, as an illustration, what he says about the feel- 
ings of the saved beholding their fellow-men suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire. Describing, more suo, the spectacle 
thus presented to the view of these holy and loving on-lookers, 
he asks if it is possible to imagine them continuing to contem- 
plate it without such a recoil of sadness, if not horror,as must mar 
fatally their own pure blessedness. He does not see how com- 
pletely his argument can be turned against himself. For what, 
according to him, do the saved, as they are gathered round the 
lake, behold? Lost men, suffering eternal shame and misery, 
yet capable of such a sympathetic and admiring contemplation 
of the glory of God in redemption as somehow and somewhat 
mitigates the sense of their own unintermitting and unending 
pain. Is not that a spectacle which might shock the saved even 
more than the other? Might it not raise questions as to the 
equity of keeping intelligent creatures, capable of so knowing 
and understanding God, under penal constraint and penal suffer- 
ing forever? It is not, in that view, their mere sensibility that 
is apt to take offence, but their higher sense of justice. 

Of course, it will be understood that I am merely putting this 
asanargumentum ad hominem. Our view of the sight which 
the saved have of the lost is not to be represented as this writer 
represents it. We regard it as a great mystery, and ask for no 
further explanation than Scripture seems to give. The saved 
will be with God, and Christ, and the Spirit, and the holy angels, 
in looking on whatever sight the doom of the lost may present. 
That surely should be enough for us. 

Another striking feature of this writer’s mode of reasoning, 
which very sadly tends to identify him with a class of divines 
whose fellowship he would disown—the ordinary rationalistic 
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opponents of the orthodox evangelical creed of Christendom—is 
this. He fights a mere man of straw. He sets up a “wooden 
soldan,” and triumphs in knocking itdown. Again and again, 
formally or in passing allusions, he professes to state the doctrine 
which he opposes. And he does so invariably in terms just as 
exaggerated and offensive as any employed, I say not by such 
authors of the Broad School as Robertson, Maurice, and Kings- 
ley, but by the coarsest caricaturists among our fashionable 
semi-religious novelists. 

I have already referred to one instance in connection with 
the doctrine of the atonement ; and I am unwilling to quote 
the language which he, over and over again, employs to stig- 
matise the view of future punishment which he evidently 
means his readers to accept as that ordinarily current in the 
religious world. Still, I must give a specimen. 

Thus, he represents us as “speaking of lost souls as their 
own mutual tormentors, and given up to Satan to be tormented 
by him for ever ;” as “assuming the perpetual continuance of 
active malice and permitted blasphemies ;” as “making hell 
the scene of Satan’s triumphant malice, as heaven is that of the 
Creator’s triumphant love ;” as “connecting with the doom of 
the lost ever-during, self-tormenting wickedness, unrestrained 
by the hand of God ;” as teaching what “would be the reign 
of Christ’s enemies, in a rival dominion of blasphemy and outer 
darkness ;” “the continuance of rebellion, hatred, and blas- 
phemy for ever, deepening its terrors by heaping up all kinds 
of moral horrors, the unchecked ravings of fiendish malice, the 
blasphemous utterances of raging despair,’—and so forth. 

Surely these outbursts are as unseemly as they are irrelevant. 
I would fain ascribe them to sheer ignorance of Protestant 
theology. In believing that the original curse lies for ever upon 
all who are not savingly interested in Christ, and that the wicked 
shall be turned into hell, we do not say, as he would insinuate, 
that “the purpose of God’s government is to stereotype and 
eternize active rebellion against God.” We are not disposed to 
dogmatise positively on the subject of the future and eternal 
pnnishment which awaits the guilty and condemned, whether 
under the law or under the gospel. Some rash and rude religious 
terrorists, borrowing from the Church of Rome, and importing into 
Protestant teaching orally, the horrid sights exhibited visibly at 
Antwerp and elsewhere,—let the poets, also, the Italian Dante, 
and even our own Milton, share the responsibility,—may be 
quoted as uttering things that should be held to be unutterable, 
as regards the future destiny of the finally lost. To fasten upon 
these exceptional instances is unworthy of this Protestant 
clergyman, and unfair to us who are his fellow-Protestants. We 
shroud in solemn silence the place and position of those who 
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have forfeited for ever the favour of the Almighty. It is a 
solemn silence, however, admitting of no strife ; but only hope- 
less, abject imbecility! 

But it is chiefly for its bearing on the general scheme of 
theology, and especially on the central doctrine of the atone- 
ment, that a theory like this demands careful notice. 

I have adverted on other occasions to the fact that inadequate 
and erroneous views on any one point in the system, however 
remote it may seem from other points not directly handled, 
always indirectly affect, not only these other points, but the 
entire body of truth. In the present instance, and by the 
author’s own admission, the very heart’s core of the plan of 
salvation is touched; whether for good or for evil men will 
judge for themselves. For my part, I greatly fear that the 
citadel of the gospel is undermined. 

Thus, first, for one thing, the idea of real personal guilt is 
scarcely, if at all, acknowledged, in the author’s representation 
of the atonement. Sin is a debt and a disease. As a debt, 
there is payment or discharge en masse ; the whole accumulated 
heap, as it were, being disposed of by one great declaratory act 
of justice in the person of the general substitute. As a disease, 
it is remedied by appropriate spiritual agency and moral means. 
But guilt; the guilt which burdens my individual conscience, 
and demands a personal release, on the footing of its being ex- 
piated and atoned for by one taking my place personally and 
answering for me ; finds no place in this divinity. In fact, the 
debt in cumulo being paid and wiped-out, “ whether we be- 
lieve or not,’—these are his own words,—there is scarcely any 
room for a sense of sin in my experience, excepting only as sin 
bears on my present disposition toward God. It follows, secondly, 
that the author holds what is called the governmental theory of 
the atonement; as being simplya public manifestation and vindi- 
cation of divine justice, opening the way for divine mercy to flow 
forth righteously towards all or any; having a public and general 
bearing merely, without reference to individuals. But I doubt 
if all or many of those who hold that theory, in any sense con- 
sistent with judicial action and the exercise of penal judgment, 
would accept his statements unreservedly. I doubt if they would 
admit his view of the death of Christ, actually, ipso facto, 
effecting the deliverance of all and sundry from their obligation or 
liability to the punishment of death under the law; irrespectively 
altogether of their believing and repenting. And this, thirdly, 
brings out another dangerous tendency of such bold and hazard- 
ous speculation as I am deprecating. I cannot see how, in con- 
sistency with it, the great and precious doctrine of justification 
or acceptance by faith alone, faith in a vicarious righteousness 
and atonement, can be conserved. In fact, the atonement does 
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not enter at all directly into this transaction or negotiation of 
ce between the righteous God and the guilty sinner ; the 
oly Law-giver and the sinful law-breaker. It has once for all 
disposed of sin, of all sin, viewed in any such aspect as that, in 
the case of all alike, believers and unbelievers indiscriminately. 
The distinction now between the saved and the lost turns, not 
on the former being moved and enabled humbly to claim an 
interest in the death of Christ, as the one only and infinitely 
sufficient ground of acceptance in the sight of God,—not on 
that at all—but on their being themselves renewed and sanc- 
tified by the Holy Spirit. It is not on a work done for them, 
but on a work done in them and by them, that they are to 
depend for obtaining eternal life, —for being transferred from the 
crowd of the lost to the company of the saved. I had this 
consequence in view when I remarked that even evangelical 
Arminians, like our Wesleyan friends, with all their dislike 
of a limited atonement, could not accept the author’s view of 
redemption, 

I am very far from wishing to charge this writer with these, 
or any other defective or erroneous views on the vital truths of 
the gospel of Christ, which seem to me follow from his doctrine 
of future punishment. And, therefore, I do no more than 
hint my very serious apprehension that, without his meaning 
it, his doctrine at bottom is really that of universal restoration. I 
cannot imagine it possible for any thinking man, or any body 
of thinking men, to rest long at this half-way house, and resist 
the hard pressure of inexorable logic urging them on to a more 
satisfying landing-place. I have undertaken a task sufficiently 
painful in itself, without the pain being aggravated by my being 
supposed to throw out invidious imputations of heresy. Ido not 
desire to bea heresy-hunter. But I own it grieves me to the very 
heart to see, as I think I see, such a leaven of unsound and 
unsafe speculation beginning to work in that section of the 
Church of England to whose high spirituality, earnest conscien- 
tiousness, and soundness in the faith, evangelical men outside 
have been fain to look as the last hope of that strange institu- 
tion. If my voice could reach them, I would beseech them to 
pause and ponder the tendencies to which they may be yield- 
ing. And I could honestly assure them that my poor attempt 
to point out some of the probable, or, as I think, inevitable re- 
sults of these tendencies, is meant not to accuse my brethren, 
but to’put them on their guard.* 





* Before leaving this book, I may advert, in a single particular, to what 
has been written since the Lecture was delivered. 


_ In his ‘‘ Reply to Strictures,” Mr Birks’ manner of citing scriptural autho- 
rities and drawing ‘‘inferences,” is very singularly exemplified and illustrated. 
He has an imposing list of twenty arguments, ‘‘a large variety of reasons, all 
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To you, gentlemen, I would addressa very few wordsin bringing 
my remarks on this very solemn subject to a close. At an early 
period of my studies I was not a little exercised ahout it ; and 
two considerations were then deeply fixed in my mind, and 
have been fixed in my mind more and more ever since until 
now. 

The one has respect to the difficulties and objections which 
reason, the reason of the natural mind, is apt to urge against 
the doctrine of future punishment, and its eternity. These are, 
no doubt, very formidable, as affecting both the character of the 
Creator and the claims of the creature. It is not often desir- 
able to deal with them in detail; it is better to set against 
them the declarations of Scripture. But one thing, I am per- 
suaded, will be found to be true, when the arguments generally 
urged are probed to the bottom. They all ultimately resolve 
themselves into the insoluble problem of the origin and per- 
mission of evil, as that again is connected with the free will 





deeply rooted in the messages of the Word of God” (pp. 42, 47). It is hard to 
see how such vague, general, a priori presumptions as are suggested by ‘‘ the 
analogy of all human punishments,” especially ‘‘ as states rise in civilisation” ; 
or by ‘‘all the punishments God has ever inflicted in the present world,” 
which is confessedly under a dispensation of forbearance ; ely ‘*the fact of 
creation and its revealed motive” ; or by God’s kindness here to the evil and 
unthankful ; or by his commanding us to love all men, and to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves ; or by ‘‘the,truth that God is merciful ;’—can ibly be 
accepted as ‘‘ reasons deeply rooted in messages of the Word of > ona 
subject on which, all speculation apart, the simple and direct teaching of that 
Word should be decisive. Some texts are applied in a way that would rather 
surprise those who find spiritual food and medicine for their own souls, in the 
Psalms ;—for instance (Ixxvii., lxxxiii., exlv.). “ But the fatal objection to all 
his ‘‘ reasons” is, that they prove too much forhim. They tell quite as much 
against his refinement as against the vulgar notion. They must be received 
in favour of universal restoration if they are received at all. Take a testing 
example. Our Lord’s prayer for his murderers—‘‘ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do”—is the sixteenth of these reasons, ‘‘ All sin, 
in its nature, involves ignorance and darkness.” Therefore, ‘‘ the plea of the 
prayer, by its terms, includes all sinners ; and the Father hears the Son 
always, however unlike, in different cases, the forms which his mercy may 
assume. For the same lips have said, of the sin against the Holy Ghost, ‘it 
shall not be forgiven in this age, or in the age to come.’” Was it not, then, 
a prayer for the full and complete forgiveness of his murderers that our Lord 
uttered on the cross? Or was the sin of crucifying him the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, implying a certain reserve of non-forgiveness, and that for ever ? 
I have been wont to think that it was just because their crucifying him, not 
knowing what they did, was not the sin against the Holy Ghost, that the 
dying prayer of love went up on their behalf. It was answered on the day of 
Pentecost, when three thousand men, under Peter’s preaching and the Spirit's 
working, came to know what they had done, and repented, and believed, and 
were saved. It was answered when Saul of Tarsus ‘‘ obtained mercy because 
he did it ignorantly in unbelief.” It has been, is, and will be answered in the 
conversion of myriads since then down to the end of time. It is not answered 
in the case of all men, unless all men are actually forgiven—unless there be 
universal restoration. It is truly sad, overwhelmingly sad, to find an evan- 
gelical divine and preacher of the gospel reduced, by the exigencies of an 
untenable self-contradictory imagination, to the necessity of putting such a 
gloss on so divine an utterance. 
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and responsibility of self-conscious, intelligent, and, so far, in- 
dependent creatures. The question of more or less, longer or 
shorter, is really not relevant to the issue. Account to me for 
the existence of evil at all, before you ask me to account for its 
continuance and perpetuity. 

The second consideration has respect to the evidence of 
revelation on this subject. I never have been able to explain 
away its strong, direct statements. But over and above these, 
what has always silenced and convinced me has been the abso- 
lute impossibility, as it seems to me, of holding consistently, 
whole and entire, the great doctrine of redemption ;—the aston- 
ishing fact of the atonement ;—a divine Redeemer, a real substi- 
tution, an actual endurance of wrath ;—the interposition of 
heaven’s love after that tremendous fashion ;—without admitting 
the correlative and corresponding fact of a hopeless hell. 

I leave these hints for your maturer thoughts ; and would 
now only exhort you ever to bear in mind, as students and as 
preachers, the deep solemnity and trembling tenderness with 
which this theme must ever be handled. Let us not be much 
moved by the caricatures and misrepresentations of ignorant 
or prejudiced men, who paint us, in their fictions, as gloating 
in fiendish delight over the doom of lost souls ; exulting in 
our security as the select and exclusive favourites of heaven ; 
having no gospel but one of fire and brimstone ; dealing 
damnation wholesale all around. We know that our tempta- 
tion is all the other way; that if we err at all, it is not 
in that line. We are ambassadors for Christ. We beseech 
men, in His name, to be reconciled. Let us enter into the 
loving heart of God, and Christ, and the Spirit, in our fulfil- 
ment of our message ; never weary of proclaiming the saving 
grace of the Lord. But let us not be unfaithful in shewing 
the dark background of condenination, in front of which the 
light of saving grace shines. Let us exhort ourselves, and one 
another, and all men, to flee from the wrath to come. 


R.8.C. 
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IX.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By Aurrep Tenxyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. London: Strahan & Co. 


It was truly a hazardous experiment on the part of Mr Tennyson, 
to attempt any further transfusion of the Arthurian legends into modern 
form and significance. It was said by some one of Goethe, that it was 
his specialité to finish whatsoever he undertook. Mr Tennyson seems 
inclined to follow this réle ; but because of the peculiar nature of his 
genius, he will, with any subject of this kind, never really succeed in 
doing much more than promising or suggesting a completed whole. 
He is sensitive, selective, and unsettled—with a peculiarly morbid and 
fantastic proclivity for themes in which there is a certain element that 
will not bear any but an indirect and daintily suggestive treatment. 
This we see so far in ‘‘ Maud ;” more clearly in *‘ Enoch Arden ;” 
and clearliest of all in certain of these Idylis—notably in ‘ Vivien,”’ 
in the former volume, and ‘“ Pelleas and Ettarre,” and ‘‘ The Golden 
Supper,” in this new one. But, since Mr Tennyson has been written 
of at some length in this Review, not so very long ago, we need not 
here resume the critical line; let us rather recognise the peculiar 
wealth of imagery, the dreamy grace, the superb inwrapt richness of 
the work we have here, and frankly admit the choice artistic nature 
of it in itself, whatever lack of fitness there may sometimes be discover- 
able in the class of subject to which it is applied. 

“The Coming of Arthur’’ is the first poem in the volume—not- 
withstanding that the book takes its title from the second one. 
Arthur, having been asked by King Leodogran for aid in subduing 
unruly enemies, fulfils his own fate by falling in love with the king’s 
only daughter, Guinevere,—‘ fairest of all flesh on earth.” But 
Leodogran is pursued with doubt whether Arthur is, or is not, a 
king’s son, and calls in his chamberlain and others for counsel. 
Nothing satisfies him, however, till Bellicent, the Queen of Orkney, 
comes to his castle with her two sons. Of her, too, he ask many 
questions as to Arthur’s birth; and desists not till he has got all her 
story. 

‘To sift his doubtings to the last [he] ask’d, 
Fixing full eyes of question on her face, 
‘ The swallow and the swift are near akin, 
But thou art closer to this noble prince, 
Being his own dear sister ;’ and she said, 
‘ Daughter of Gorlois and Ygerne am I;’ 
‘ And therefore Arthur’s sister ?’ ask’d the King. 
She answer’d, ‘ These be secret things,’ and sign’d 
To those two sons to pass and let them be. 
And Gawain went, and breaking into song 
Sprang out, and follow’d by his flying hair 
Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw: 
But Modred laid his ear beside the doors, 
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And there half heard ; the same that afterward 
Struck for the throne, and striking found his doom. 


** And then the Queen made answer, ‘ What know I? 
For dark my mother was in eyes and hair, 
And dark in hair and eyes am I; and dark 
Was Gorlois, yea and dark was Uther too, 
Wellnigh to blackness ; but this king is fair 
Beyond the race of Britons and of men. 
Moreover always in my mind I hear 
A cry from out the dawning of my life, 
A mother weeping, and I hear her say, 
‘*O that ye had some brother, pretty one, 
To guard thee on the rough ways of the world.” ’ 
‘ Ay,’ said the King, ‘and hear ye such a cry? 
But when did Arthur chance upon thee first ?’ 


‘“*«O king !’ she cried ‘and I will tell thee true : 
He found me first when yet a little maid: 
Beaten I had been for a little fault 
Whereof I was not guilty ; and out I ran 
And flung myself down on a bank of heath, 
And hated this fair world and all therein, 
And wept, and wish’d that I were dead ; and he— 
I know not whether of myself he came, 
Or brought by Merlin, who, they say, can walk 
Unseen at pleasure—he was at my side, 
And spake sweet words, and comforted my heart, 
And dried my tears, being a child with me. 
And many a time he came, and evermore 
As I grew greater grew with me ; and sad 
At times he seem’d, and sad with him was I. 
Stern too at times, and then I loved him not, 
But sweet again, and then I loved him well. 
And now of late I see him less and less, 
Bat those first days had golden hours for me, 
For then I surely thought he would be king. 


“«« But let me tell thee now another tale : 
For Bleys, our Merlin’s master, as they say, 
Died but of late, and sent his cry to me, 

To hear him speak before he left this life. 
Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the mage, 
And when I enter’d told me that himself 

And Merlin ever served about the king, 

Uther, before he died, and on the night 

When Uther in Tintagil past away 

Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 

Left the still king, and passing forth to breathe, 
Then from the castle gateway by the chasm 
Descending thro’ the dismal night—a night 
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In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost — 
Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 

It seem’d in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 

A dragon wing’d, and all from stem to stern 

Bright with a shining people on the decks, 

And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 

Dropt to the cove, and watch’d the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 

And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 

Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame: 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried “‘ The King! 
Here is an heir for Uther!” And the fringe 

Of that great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
Lash’d at the wizard as he spake the word, 

And all at once all round him rose in fire, 

So that the child and he were clothed in fire. 

And presently thereafter follow’d calm, 

Free sky and stars: ‘‘ And this same child,” he said, 
‘*Ts he who reigns: nor could I part in peace 

Till this were told.” And saying this the seer 

Went thro’ the strait and dreadful pass of death, 

Not ever to be question’d any more, 

Save on the further side.’ ” 


Bellicent tells Leodogran that he need not fear to give his daugh- 
ter, Guinevere, to Arthur ; and, after due reflection, the cautious king 
sends— 


‘* Nefius, and Brastias and Bedivere, 
Back to the court of Arthur answering yea.” 


‘‘ The Holy Grail ” is, of course, the most ambitious work we have 
here. When we have once got over a certain surprise at the excep- 
tionally overwrought construction of the story, and have had time to 
follow the main thread succinctly, we find much to admire in it. It 
is gorgeous in varied, inwrought colour ; and really resolves itself into 
a series of separate pictures, with something of that misty, yet moon- 
shiny halo floating over them, which we may suppose to have at once 
comforted and disturbed the love-struck maiden of the middle ages, as 
she brooded dreamily over the conceits slowly taking form before her 
eyes, in her faint devotion at the embroidery frame. It is Sir Per- 
civale who tells the tale ; and his sister, a nun, is the hero, although 
Galahad is a great figure still. Sir Percivale is questioned by a monk, 
Awbrosius, about the Holy Grail, and they converse earnestly as to 
what is to come of all this wonder and miracle now again rife among 
them. The monk says :— 


‘¢*« From our old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 
And there the heathen Prince, Arviragus, 
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Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build ; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church in days of yore, 

For so they say, these books of ours, but seem 
Mute of this miracle, far as I have read. 

But who first saw the holy thing to-day ?’ 


‘¢¢ A woman,’ answer’d Percivale, ‘a nun 
And one no further off in blood from me 
Than sister; and if ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the stone, 

A holy maid; tho’ never maiden glow’d, 

But that was in her earlier maidenhood, 
With such a fervent flame of human love, 
Which being rudely blunted, glanced and shot 
Only to holy things ; to prayer and praise 
She gave herself, to fast and alms. And yet, 
Nun as she was, the scandal of the Court, 
Sin against Arthur and the Table Round, 
And the strange sound of an adulterous race, 
Across the iron grating of her cell 

Beat, and she pray’d and fasted all the more. 


«¢¢ And he to whom she told her sins, or what 
Her all but utter whiteness held for sin, 
A man wellnigh a hundred winters old, 
Spake often with her of the Holy Grail, 
A legend handed down thro’ five or six, 
And each of these a hundred winters old, 
From our Lord’s time. And when King Arthur made 
His Table Round, and all men’s hearts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again ; 
But sin broke out. Ah, Christ, that it would come, 
And heal the world of all their wickedness ! 
“O Father!” asked the maiden, “ might it come 
To me by prayer and fasting?” ‘‘ Nay,” said he, 
‘«‘T know not, for thy heart is pure as snow.” 
And so she pray’d and fasted, till the sun 
Shone, and the wind blew, thro’ her, and I thought 
She might have risen and floated when I saw her. 


««¢ For on a day she sent to speak with me. 
And when she came to speak, behold her eyes 
Beyond my knowing of them, beautiful, 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 

And ‘“O my*brother, Percivale,” she said, 

‘‘ Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail ; 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 
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Blown, and I thought, ‘It is not Arthur’s use 
To hunt by moonlight’; and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 

Coming upon me—O never harp nor horn, 

Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came; and then 
Stream’d thro’ my cell a cold and silver beam, 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colours leaping on the wall ; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 

Pass’d, and the beam decay’d, and from the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the night. 

So now the Holy Thing is here again 

Among us, brother, fast thou too and pray, 

And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray, 
That so perchance the vision may be seen 

By thee and those, and all the world be heal’d.’ 


‘¢* Then leaving the pale nun, I spake of this 
To all men; and myself fasted and pray’d 
Always, and many among us many a week 
Fasted and pray’d even to the uttermost, 
Expectant of the wonder that would be. 


‘** And one there was among us, ever moved 
Among us in white armour, Galahad. 
‘*God make thee good as thou art beautiful,” 
Said Arthur, when he dubb’d him knight; and none, 
In so young youth, was ever made a knight 
Till Galahad ; and this Galahad, when he heard 
My sister’s vision, fill’d me with amaze ; 
His eyes became so like her own, they seem’d 
Hers, and himself her brother more than I. 


. . . . . ° 


‘¢ ¢ But she, the wan sweet maiden shore away 
Clean from her forehead all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet ; 

And out of this she plaited broad and long 
A strong sword-belt, and wove with silver thread 
And crimson in the belt a strange device, 
A crimson grail within a silver beam ; 
And saw the bright boy-knight, and bound it on him, 
Saying, ‘‘ My knight, my love, my knight of heaven, 
O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 
I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 
Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 
And break thro’ all, till one will crown thee king 
* Far in the’spiritual city:”” and as she spake 
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She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 
Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 
On him, and he believed in her belief.’ ” 


Then we have a description of the adventures of Sir Percivale, 
Gawain, Lancelot, and Sir Bori; and in each case the incidents are 
so wrought and manipulated as to reflect something of the character 
and inward tendency of each of the seekers; and here we find the 
spray of allegorical meanings playing up too brightly and keenly over 
the real incident of the story, very much like the little figures now 
seen for a moment and now again hidden in the ceaseless plash and 
play of a highly carved marble fountain. This portion of Sir Perci- 
vale’s account is not only strikingly told, but, in view of his defect in 
humility making the real world half unreal to him, it has a deep 
significance of its own :— 


*« « And I rode on and found a mighty hill, 

And on the top, a city walled: the spires 

Prick’d with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 

And by the gateway stirred a crowd ; and these 
Cried to me climbing, ‘‘ Welcome, Percivale ! 
Thou mightiest and thou purest among men!” 
And glad was I and clomb, but found at top 

No man, nor any voice. And thence I past 

Far thro’ a ruinous city, and I saw 

That man had once dwelt there ; but there I found 
Only one man of an exceeding age. 

“‘ Where is that goodly company,” said I, 

‘‘That so cried out upon me?” and he had 

Scarce any voice to answer, and yet gasp'’d 

‘* Whence and what art thou?” and even as he spoke 
Fell into dust, and disappear’d, and I 

Was left alone once more, and cried in grief, 

‘* Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 

And touch it, it will crumble into dust.’’’” 


This is Sir Galahad’s testimony :— 


‘*«*T Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine : 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread, and went ; 
And hither am I come ; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, nor come 
Cover’d, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red. And in the strength of this I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs ewerywhere, 
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And past thro’ Pagan realms, and made them mine, 
And clash’d with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 
And broke thro’ all, and in the strength of this 

Come victor. But my time is hard at hand, 

And hence I go ; and one will crown me king 

Far in the spiritual city : and come thon, too, 

For thou shalt see the vision when I go.’ 


‘* * While thus he spake, his eye, dwelling on mine, 
Drew me, with power upon me, till I grew 
One with him, to believe as he believed.” 


‘ Pelleas and Ettarre ”’ is the best of the whole, if we judge it as 
astory. It is clearer, and the conscious meanings play less obtru- 
sively through the simple movement of the tale. This is the picture 
of the young Sir Pelleas :— 

‘** Kine Arthur made new knights to fill the gap 
Left by the Holy Quest ; and as he sat 
In hall at old Caerleon, the high doors 
Were softly sunder’d, and thro’ these a youth, 
Pelleas, and the sweet smell of the fields 
Past, and the sunshine came along with him. 


\* ‘ Make me thy knight, because I know, Sir King, 
All that belongs to knighthood, and I love,’ 
Such was his ery ; for having heard the King 
Had let proclaim a tournament—the prize 
A golden circlet and a knightly sword,— 
Full fain had Pelleas for his lady won 
The golden circlet, for himself the sword : 
And there were those who knew him near the King 
And promised for him; and Arthur made him knight. 


‘* And this new knight, Sir Pelleas of the isles— 
But lately come to his inheritance, 
And lord of many a barren isle was he— 
Riding at noon, a day or twain before, 
Across the forest call’d of Dean, to find 
Caerleon and the King, had felt the sun 
Beat like a strong knight on his helm, and reel’d 
Almost to falling from his horse ; but saw 
Near him a mound of even-sloping side 
Whereon a hundred stately beeches grew, 
And here and there great hollies under them. 
But for a mile all round was open space 
And fern and heath: and slowly Pelleas drew 
To'that dim day, then binding his good horse 
To a tree, cast himself down; and as he lay 
At random looking over the brown earth 
Thro’ that green-glooming twilight of the grove, 
It seem’d to Pelleas that the fern without 
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Burnt as a living fire of emeralds, 

So that his eyes were dazzled looking at it. 
Then o’er it crost the dimness of a cloud 
Floating, and once the shadow of a bird 
Flying, and then a fawn; and his eyes closed. 
And since he loved all maidens, but no maid 
In special, half-awake he whisper’d, ‘ Where ? 
O where? I love thee, tho’ I know thee not. 
For fair thou art and pure as Guinevere, 

And I will make thee with my spear and sword 
As famous—O my queen, my Guinevere, 

For I will be thine Arthur when we meet.’ 


Suddenly waken’d with a sound of talk 

And laughter at the limit of the wood, 

And glancing thro’ the hoary boles, he saw, 
Strange as to some old prophet might have seem’d 
A vision hovering on a sea of fire, 

Damsels in divers colours like the cloud 

Of sunset and sunrise, and all of them 

On horses, and the horses richly trapt 
Breast-high in that bright line of bracken stood : 
And all the damsels talk’d confusedly, 

And one was pointing this way, and one that, 
Because the way was lost. 


She said, ‘O wild and of the woods, 

Knowest thou not the fashion of our speech ? 
Or have the Heavens. but given thee a fair face, 
Lacking a tongue ?’ 


***¢O damsel,’ answered he, 
‘I woke from dreams; and coming out of gloom 
Was dazzled by the sudden light, and crave 
Pardon: but will ye to Caerleon? I 
Go likewise: shall I lead you to the King?’ 


‘Lead then,’ she said; and thro’ the woods they went. 
And while they rode, the meaning in his eyes, 
His tenderness of manner, and chaste awe, 

His broken utterances and bashfulness, 

Were all a burthen to her, and in her heart 

She mutter’d, ‘I have lighted on a fool, 

Raw, yet so stale!’ But since her mind was bent 
On hearing, after trumpet blown, her name 

And title, ‘ Queen of Beauty,’ in the lists 
Cried—and beholding him so strong, she thought 
That peradventure he will fight for me, 

And win the circlet : therefore flatter’d him, 
Being so gracious, that he wellnigh deem’d 
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His wish by hers was echo’d; and her knights 
And all her damsels too were gracious to him, 
For she was a great lady.” 


But it is truly a sad story in its ending ; and when Pelleas rushes 
into the hall crying, ‘1 have no sword, the word of doom has been 
spoken over the Round Table. 

The only other Jdyll is the ‘‘ Passing of Arthur,” which is in fact 
nothing more or less than a reprint of the early poem, ‘The Morte 
@’ Arthur,” without alteration or addition beyond some little setting 
of incident for framework. This circumstance is not without a signi- 
ficance of its own, which might be dwelt on had we more space at our 
command, or had we had more time allowed us for the task. 

The only other poems the volume contains are ‘“‘The Golden 
Supper,” ‘‘ The Higher Pantheism ”’ (which we really cannot regard 
as being very successful), and ‘‘ The Northern Farmer, New Style.” 
‘* The Golden Supper ’”’ is founded on a story in Boccaccio, and ex- 
hibits Mr Tennyson's peculiar power of subtle dramatic suggestion, 
combined with minute elaboration of detail. Of ‘*The Northern 
Farmer, New Style,” it is enough to say, that it is worthy to set 
beside the other one; andthat is sayingmuch. ‘ Proputty, Proputty, 
Proputty,” is the idol of the New Northern Farmer's worship, and in 
choosing the mere abstract idea of wealth in opposition to the concrete 
attraction which the Jand had for the former Farmer, Mr Tennyson 
has,'in our idea, acutely hit off a real and vital distinction; and in 


linking the idea with the trotting of the horse, has found a fine symbol 
for the idea. This is one of those poems which has on it the stamp 
of genius—the best voucher for veracity and reality. We therefore 
cordially recommend our readers not to miss the treat of a careful 
perusal of it ; we ourselves have read and re-read it with a peculiar 
and increasing pleasure. We hope now Mr Tennyson will find him- 
self free to work in this line of subject. 
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XI.--GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang 1870. Erstes Heft. 
Gotha, Perthes. 


This number opens with the first of a series of articles from the pen 
of Beyschlag, on the subject of the ‘‘ Resurrection of Christ from the 
Dead,” which has again become more than ever in Germany the great 
question between rationalists and believers in the supernatural origin 
of Christianity. A few years ago, Dr Holsten had an article in the 
‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie” (Journal for Scientific 
Theology) on this subject, in which he propounded the mythic theory, 
that the appearance of Christ to Paul at his conversion was not an 
objective appearance at all, but only an internal influence on his mind 
which took the oriental form of a Theophany. This article was 
answered by Beyschlag in the Studien, in an able paper on the ‘* Con- 
version of the Apostle Paul.” Last year Dr Holsten again returned 
to the controversy by publishing a work entitled, ‘“‘ Zum Evangelium 
des Paulus und des Petrus’ (on the Gospel of Paul and Peter), in 
which are condensed his three previous publications bearing more or 
less directly on the subject, in the preface to which he challenged 
Beyschlag to a renewal of the controversy. ‘The article before us is 
the first part of Beyschlag’s answer. It is to be followed by other 
two. When completed, it will, we have no doubt, be one of the fullest 
and ablest discussions of the mythic interpretation of the vision of 
Christ accessible to the student. 

The second article is by Dr Koestlin on ‘‘ Religion and Morality in 
their relation to each other.”’ In his lengthened and elaborate dis- 
cussion, the writer follows somewhat in the track of Schleiermacher and 
Rothe. His aim is mainly practical. He takes his start from the 
fact, that in the present day religion is endangered, not so much from 
the side of direct infidel attack, as from the prevalence of other and 
important interests which threaten to absorb the whole of man’s 
thoughts and activities. Dr Koestlin is a well-known contributor to 
the Studien, of which he is one of the editors, and his articles uni- 
formly breathe a fine spirit, and display great power of analysis. This 
Number contains also (1.) Harmony and an Exposition of the Gospel 
Narrative of the Woman of Canaan (Matt. xv. 21-28); and (2.) a 
Consideration of the Results of Tischendorf’s Transcript of the Alex- 
andrine MS. of Clement of Rome. Clement was a presbyter of the 
church at Rome, who died, according to Ireneeus, about the year 100 
a.D. The only work of Clement, whose genuineness can be established, 
is his Epistle to the Corinthians, sometimes called the Second Epistle. 
The only known.MS. of this Epistle is appended to the Alexandrian 
Codex of the Scriptures now in the British Museum. Among his other 
critical labours, Tischendorf has investigated this MS., and published a 
correct transcript of it, which Dr Laurent the writer of this article 
gives here an account of. 
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These articles are followed by two lengthened reviews of important 
works, (1.) Mueke’s ‘‘ Die Dogmatik des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
u. 8. w.” (The Dogmatics of the 19th century) ; and (2.) ‘ Unter- 
suchungen zur alttestamentlichen Theologie,” by Dr Klosterman, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Kiel. This appears from 
the review to be a work of no great merit, being simply an Exposition 
of Psalms exxxix., Ixxiii., and xlix., in which the writer finds the ex- 


pression of the hopes of the ancient church regarding the coming 
of a Saviour. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 
Jahrgang 1870. Erstes Quartalheft, Leipzig. 


This ably-conducted Lutheran quarterly, contains (1.) an article by 
Dr Miihlau of Leipzig, on ‘* Albert Schultens of Leyden, and his 
Labours in the department of Hebrew Philology.” This distinguished 
oriental scholar was born at Groningen in 1686. While yet a youth, 
he devoted himself with great zeal to the study of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, and asterwards of the Chaldee and Syriac and 
Arabic, at the university of his native town. He was deeply interested 
in comparative philology, and especially in the importance of the Arabic 
as throwing light on the interpretation of the Hebrew. The library 
of Leyden, which was rich in its treasures of oriental literature, was 
thrown open to him. He studied with great intensity the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish MSS. which he found there. He was soon 
recognised as the foremost scholar of his time in orientalibus. In 
1718 he was promoted to the chair of Hebrew Literature at Franecker. 
Here for sixteen years he laboured, having as his associates Cam- 
pegius, the Vetringas, father and son, and Venema the fruitful Old 
Testament exegete. In 1729, Schultens was called to fill the situation 
of rector of the Theological College of Leyden. For one-and-twenty 
years he was the ornament of the university of Leyden, to which 
students of oriental literature resorted from all lands. As a thev- 
logian and a preacher, he merited the appellation given to him by uvvu 
of his colleagues, Vriemoet, dgbod0Ewrarog. He died in 1750, in the 
64th year of his age. 

The writer of this article enters into an interesting account of the 
life and labours of this distinguished Hebraist. His different works, 
which were no fewer than thirty-five in number, are described. The 
article is a valuable monograph, well worthy of the perusal of all who 
are interested in the history of oriental literature. 

(2.) The second article is from the facile pen of Delitzsch, one ot 
the editors. It is on the ‘* Ancient Historical Literature of the 
Israelitish Nation,” viewed simply as a study in history. We know 
of none, even in Germany, more competent to do justice to such 
a subject than Delitzsch. He has done much by his commentaries 
and other critical works to farther the study of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and the article before us is a valuable contribution to a knowledge of 
the varied changes the language and literature of the Hebrews under- 
went during its progress from the time of Moses to that of Daniel. 
(3) The third article is on ‘The Church and Materialism,” with 
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some reference to the doctrine of miracles. It is in the form of an 
address delivered at a pastoral conference in Liineberg by R. Rocholl. 

(4.) “* Meister Eckhart the Mystic,” founded on the able and interest- 
ing history of Eckhart, by Adolf Lasson, to which we have already 
called the attention of our readers. (5.) ‘‘ On the Authenticity of 
the Words ascribed to Luther at Worms.” ‘Hier sthe ich, ich 
kann nicht anders, Gott helfe mir. Amen.” (Here I stand, I cannot 
do otherwise, God help me. Amen!) (6.) A well written paper on 
the present so-called ‘‘ @icumenical Council at Rome.” It is a con- 
troversial response to the Pope’s invitation to Protestants, one of 
many such answers, more or less elaborate, from the Greek Patriarch 
at Constantinople, Luthardt of Leipzig, &c., which have recently been 
published. The convening of this council has, we think, been very 
wisely taken advantage of, and might even be to a greater extent yet 
taken advantage of for the purpose of awakening a more energetic 
and intelligent Protestant spirit in our own country. 

This Number of the Zeitschrift contains also the usual amount of 
critical notices of current German theological literature. They are 
written by the recognised contributors to the journal, and are all ani- 
mated, as might be expected, by a strongly denominational Lutheran 
spirit. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie. Jahrgang. 1870. Erster 
Heft. Gotha. 


This number of the Journal of Historical Theology contains two 
papers. The first is on ‘‘ The Writings, the Philosophical Stand- 
point, and the Ethics of Peter Abilard,” by Bittcher. Abilard, the 
great middle-age representative of dialectic scepticism, was born in 
1079 and died in 1142. He began his career as a leading spirit of 
the age in Paris. Thousands of students from all quarters flocked to 
Melun, where he delivered his lectures. He afterwards studied theology 
under Anselm of Laon, surnamed Scholasticus, who had been a pupil 
of Anselm of Canterbury, and then returned to Paris, which was 
the great centre of learning, where again students crowded to hear him. 
While in Paris he gained the affection of Heloise, whose romantic 
history, in connection with that of Abiilard, is well known. After an 
active life, during which he gave an impulse, in many diverse directions, 
to intellectual pursuits, and came into conflict with the prevailing 
church tendencies, especially as represented by St Bernard of Clar- 
vaux, the great teacher of that period, the representative of church 
authority, and the main instigator of the Second Crusade. He died 
in 1142. The motto of his theological system was ‘‘ Non credendum 
nisi prius intellectum.’’ In this respect he stood in direct opposition 
to Augustine and Anslem, whose motto was ‘‘ Credo ut intelligam.” 
Abiilard affirmed that knowledge must precede faith,—that only what 
was known could be believed. With him faith was merely an intel- 
lectual act. Augustine’s doctrine was, on the contrary, that faith 
must precede knowledge. Bernard, who was Abiilard’s great opponent, 
maintained this doctrine. He represented the pectoral theology. Hi, 
motto was, ‘‘Tantum Deus cognoscitur quantum diligitur—orand, 
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facilius quam disputando et dignius Deus queritur et invenitur.” 
Abiilard was the representative and the leader of the new school of 
free inquiry. He was the father of the scholastic theology. His 
philosophy was mainly a system of dialectics. The great controversy 
of that age was between the Nominalists and the Realists. The great 
question of scholasticism was about the relation between thinking and 
being—between the idea and the essence of a thing. One school of 
philosophy maintained that the universalia, the general conceptions 
or generic ideas which constitute the common essence of a genus, are 
merely nomina, or intellectual abstractions, and that they have no 
real existence beyond the intellect which conceives them. Hence they 
were called nominalists. Another school maintained that these 
universalia had an objective existence beyond the mere human intel- 
lect. In this controversy, Abilard was opposed to both the nominal- 
ists and the realists, and held an intermediate position, which has been 
denoted by the term Conceptualism. The whole subject, in all its 
bearings, is here discussed in a lengthened and elaborate paper. 

The second article is a continuation of a critical review of the 
writings of Ambrose of Milan (died 897), the principal instructor of 
Augustine, as a contribution towards the settlement of the Text of 
Scripture. 


Zinzendorf’s Theologie. Dargestellt von Dr Hermann Purr. 
Erster Band. Gotha, London, and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate. 1869. Pp. 648. 


There is not a more interesting chapter in modern church history 
than that which narrates the origin and development of the Moravians 
as a distinct section of the church of Christ. The Protestant states 
and cities of Germany were soon made to feel the necessity of com- 
bination, with a view to defend their liberties against the threatened 
assaults of the popish party, who sought, with unwearied assiduity, 
by every means to reguin the ascendency of which the Reformatiou 
had deprived them. Hence the League formed between them (1531) 
at Smalcald. ‘he princes and states united in this league had soon 
to meet their enemies in actual war. They were, after a lengthened 
struggle, overpowered by the Emperor (Charles), and forced to sub- 
mit. The Reformation received a check, and the Protestants were in 
many places, particularly in Moravia and Bohemia, oppressed and 
persecuted. During the Thirty Years’ War, which was so disastrous 
for Germany, they suffered yet more severely, so that the old faith of 
the Hussites was wellnigh extinguished. Only here and there among 
the dwellings of the people did lingering traditions which had come 
down to them from their pious forefathers, survive. At length, in the 
beginning of the 18th century, Christian David, a native of Senftleben 
in Moravia, who had himself, during his travels, been awakened to a 
knowledge of the truth, appeared among his countrymen, and the 
dying flame of evangelical truth was rekindled by his instrumentality 
and the people began to feel again the power of the gospel. To 
escape persecution they emigrated (1722), under the direction of 
David, unto Upper Lusatia, and sought a refuge and a home on the 
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estates of Nicolas Louis Count von Zinzendorf, whose sympathies he 
had already, in a previous interview, enlisted in behalf of his brethren. 
In the absence of the Count, his steward, under the countenance of 
the Count’s pious grandmother, assigned them as a place of settlement, 
Hutberg near Berthelsdorf. The village, which immediately began to 
be erected on that hill, he also called Herrnhut (The Lord’s Protec- 
tion), a name which afterwards came into common use to designate 
the Moravian brethren generally,—the Herrnhutters. The Count, on 
his return, immediately visited the new settlement. He fell on his 
knees in their midst, and, thanking the Saviour for bringing them 
thither, he commended them to the grace of God. Zinzendorf was 
brought up from his youth under pietistic influences. Spener of 
Halle was one of his sponsors. Aided by his like-minded wife, 
Erdmuthe Dorothea, the sister of his friend the Count of Reuss, he 
took a deep interest in the Moravians. He formed for them a con- 
stitution, retaining the old forms and names, on the ground of which 
the colony was formally constituted in 1727, under the name of the 
*¢ Renewed Moravian Church.”’ He left his residence in Dresden, and 
for a time took up his abode among the colonists, and “ wrote, 
journeyed, worked, struggled, and prayed for them incessantly.” He 
formed new associations of the brethren in different parts of North 
and South Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, and 
Englind. He was ordained, through the influence of King Frederick 
William I. of Prussia, to the office of the ministry, and went forth 
preaching everywhere ‘‘ The grace founded on the blood of the Lamb 
of God, which does not admit of one spark of self-righteousness to be 
mingled ‘with it.” His eventful life came to a close at Herrnhut in 
1760. His image is deeply imprinted on the Society which he 
founded, and amongst the Moravians, ‘he being dead yet speaketh.” 
Dr Plitt writes with a loving appreciation of the character of Zinzen- 
dorf, and gives, in this first volume, a distinct picture of the man in the 
varied aspects in which history presents him, as he passes to and fro 
in his ardent, impulsive zeal in behalf of the Saviour whom he loved. 
The volume extends over the period from 1728 to 1742. It is well 
worthy of the attention of students of modern church history, par- 
ticularly in the department of the history of doctrine. 


Kant's Psychologie. Dargestellt und erértert. Von Jurcen Bona 
Meyer, Professor der Philosophie in Bonn. Berlin and London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1870. Pp. 312. 


In Professor Meyer of Bonn, whose work is before us, the great 
Kiénigsberg professor has met with an able and painstaking inter- 
preter. The work is very comprehensive—indeed, it may be regarded 
as a review of philosophy in Germany since the time of Kant (d. 1804) 
—and withal very condensed, which is a quality rarely met with in 
German books. Professor Meyer is evidently at home in dealing with 
the intricate and somewhat difficult subject. Kant’s philosophy is a 
criticism on the materialistic scepticism of Hume, the idealism of 
Berkeley, and the rationalism of Descartes, Leibnitz, and Wolf. In 
carrying out his philosophy, he subjected the intellectual power to an 
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entirely new investigation, with the view of ascertaining what the 
mind can do—how far the power of reason can extend. This inves- 
tigation he carries out in his ‘‘ Kritik der reinen Vernunft” (Critique 
of pure Reason). In that wok he arrives at the conclusion that the 
only reliable source of knowle-lye is the joint exercise of all the facul- 
ties of the whole mind. He started from the postulate, that in order 
to gain a knowledge of anytving, or to be capable of knowing, the 
mind must be a knower, and must be also a possessor of knowledge. 
The mind, he affirmed, is never without certain conceptions within it, 
found already existing in it, on its very first contact with the external 
world, and therefore not the result of experience. These conceptions 
are pure knowledge, as distinguished from that which comes through 
the senses, and is gained by experience, which is called empirical. 
From this as his starting point, Kant elaborates a system of mind, 
and reaches the conclusion, that whatever lies outside the limits of 
space and time, that is, whatever cannot be cognised by bringing a 
sensuous intuition of it under an understanding conception of it, cannot 
be the subject of proper knowledge. Hence God, the soul, and im- 
mortality, are subjects lying beyond the sphere of theoretical and 
demonstrated knowledge, and belong to the sphere of the pure reason. 
The next question is, Can the reason give us any valid cognition, any 
knowledge of real things ? Here the great, the ‘‘ enormous deficit,” 
of Kant’s system, the great ideas of God, the soul, and immortality, 
have no faculties to cognise them. The idea of God cannot, he con- 
cludes, be proved by any rationalistic process. It remains for the 
reason, as well as for the understanding, a mere idea, incapable of 
roof. 

, The ‘ Kritik” was Kant’s great work. It gave an impulse to 
philosophical speculations which has continued to the present time. 
He has had many commentators and critics, and many disciples. Pro- 
fessor Meyer, in a series of clearly written, intelligible chapters, pre- 
sents the whole subject before his readers. 


Franz Xavier.’ Ein weltgeschichtliches Missionsbild von Rev. H. 
Venn, Prebendary of St Paul’s, and Dr W. Horrmann, 
Domprediger zu Berlin. Wiesbaden and London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1869. Pp. 418. 


This volume consists of three parts. The first gives an account of 
missions prior to the time of Xavier,—the missions of the Ancient 
Church,—the missions of the Romish Church in the middle ages. 
The second part is a Translation by Dr Hoffman, with here and there 
a few abbreviations of the ‘‘ Missionary Life and Labours of Francis 
Xavier, &., by Rev. H. Venn, London, 1862.” The last part of the 
volume gives a historical account of Christian Missions since the time 
of Xavier. (1.) The Roman Catholic Missions in the footsteps of 
Xavier ; (2.) Roman Catholic Missions beyond the sphere of Xavier's 
activity,—Abyssinia, Western Africa, Central America, North America, 
and South America; (3.) Roman Catholic and Evangelical Missions 
down to the present time. 

This book is of the deepest interest. It is a valuable history of 
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Missions. Dr Hoffmann has rendered an important service in the 
publication of it to the church of Christ. It is beautifully written, 
and will, we hope, be instrumental in awakening a more active 
interest in the spread of the cause of our Lord throughout the world. 
Dr Hoffmann has not forgotten the Missions of England and Scotland. 
They have honourable recognition in this interesting and instructive 
volume. 


Chrysostomus in seinem Verhdltniss zur antiochenischen Schule. Ein 
Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte von Lic. Tu. Foerster, Prediger 
und Inspector am Koéniglichen Domcandidatenstift zu Berlin, 
Gotha and London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 190. 


John, better known since the seventh century by the name 
Chrysostom (Xguoicrouoc), the golden-mouthed orator of the Greek 
Church, was born at Antioch in 347, and died at Comana in Pontus, 
on his way to a place of exile to which he had been banished by his 
enemies, in 407, in the sixtieth year of his age. His last words, AéEa 
rw Jew cavrwv évexev, were the motto of his whole life. His life was 
eventful. He was greatly influenced by the spirit of monasticism that 
prevailed in that age. His character was moulded by it. He is 
the greatest commentator and preacher of the Greek Church, which 
reveres him above all the fathers. He has left a spotless name behind 
him. Asa divine he was sound, moderate, and practical ; less pro- 
found and original than Athanasius or Augustine, and superior to both 
as an exegete and sermoniser. He is the best representative of the 
Antiochian school, as distinct from that of Alexandria. Foerster’s 
work is specially a contribution to the history of doctrine. The 
topics discussed in their historical development are (1.) The doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures; (2.) Anthropology; (3.) The conception 
of God and the Trinity; (4.) Christology ; (5.) Soterology ; and 
(6.) The ethics of Chrysostom. On these different points the opinions 
of Chrysostom and of the school of Antioch are distinctly exhibited in 
their diverse relations to the opinions propounded by other theologians 
of that formative period of the church’s history. 


Chronologie der rémischen Bischéfe bis zur Mitte des vierten Jahr- 
hunderts von R. A. Lipsivs. Kiel and London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1869. Pp. 280. 


The whole subject of the chronology of the bishops of Rome down 
to the middle of the fourth century is here treated, from a Protestant 
point of view, although the author does not regard Popery as the 
system of Antichrist. The work is exceedingly elaborate and full of 
historical details. Those who take an interest in such researches will 
find here abundant materials. The author has made diligent investi- 
gations into all manner of sources for information on the subject of 
the precise order in which the bishops of Rome followed each other. 
He has subjected to a critical examination the works of predecessors 
in the same field, and presented, as the result of his labour, what he 
regards as the true chronological order. 
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Beitrage zur richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien und der evangelischen 
Geschichte von Dr Kant Wiesexer, Gotha Perthes. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. xvi., 844. 


Wieseler is one of the leading professors of theology at the Protes- 
tant Evangelical University of Greifswalde, in Prussian Pomerania. 
More than five and twenty years ago the author, then at Kiel, 
published a work entitled ‘‘ Chronologische Synopse der vier Evan- 
gelien,” which was devoted to an investigation of the chronological, 
topographical, and historical facts of the Gospel narratives. The 
work before us, ‘‘ Contributions to the right estimate of the Gospel 
and the Gospel history,” is an Appendix to that work, and discusses 
the whole subject in view of the researches and controversies of the 
last quarter of a century which have thrown light, from many sides, on 
the chronology of the Gospel history, and which Wieseler shews only 
confirm more and more the historic accuracy of the facts therein 
recorded. He arrives at the conclusion, that the usual chronology is 
correct which fixes the date of the birth of Christ at Bethlehem during 
the general census, sometime between the latter end of December and 
the beginning of February in the year 750 after the foundation of 
Rome, and four years before the commencement of the usual Christian 
era ; and the date of his crucifixion in the spring of the year after the 
foundation of Rome 783, on the 15th of the month Nisan (8th April) 
in the 80th year of the Christian era. This is the date of the 
crucifixion according to the synoptical Gospels, whereas John appa- 
rently makes it on the 14th of the month. Wieseler adopts the 
former date, and shews how the statement of John may be reconciled 
with it. The work evinces, as might have been expected from one who 
has made the New Testament chronology his special subject of study, 
under most favourable circumstances, for more than a quarter of a 
century, great patience and thoroughness of research, and is full of 
important historical information from Roman and Jewish sources 
bearing on the Gospel History. 


Liber Genesis. Textum Masoreticum accuratissime expressit, e 
fontibus Masore varie illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit S. 
Baer. Prefatus est edendi operis Adjutor Fr. Dexirzscu, Lipsize 
Tauchnitz. Londini: Williams et Norgate. 1869. 


This is an admirable critical edition of the Book of Genesis. 
Delitzsch points out, in the preface, the errors existing in the ordinary 
editions of Athias (1661), Jablonski (1699), and Norzi (1743), which 
have been corrected in this. The book has been edited with the 
greatest care, is beautifully printed, has an abundant critical apparatus 
accompanying it, and may be easily obtained by students, to whom 
we cordially recommend it. It may be had for little more than a 
shilling. In 1861 Delitzsch published, in conjunction with Baer, a 
similar edition of the Hebrew Psalter. Of recent years the study of 
the Hebrew language and literature, and especially the critical study 
of the Old Testament Hebrew, has been attracting increased attention 
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in Germany. The impulse given to the study by Gesenius still con- 
tinues and widens. As an illustration, we may mention two valuable 
works which have recently appeared in the department of the 
grammatico-critical study of the Hebrew language : (1.) ‘‘ Lehrbuch der 
Hebriiischen Sprache,” by Justus Olshausen. This is a very com- 
plete work on the grammatical forms of the Hebrew language—more 
complete and useful to the student than any similar work with which 
we are acquainted. It is to be followed by a second volume devoted 
to the Syntax of the Hebrew language. (2.) ‘‘Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch 
der Hebriiischen Sprache,” von Friedrich Béttcher. This extensive 
work, in two volumes, is the fruit of thirty years’ study. It accom- 
plishes for Hebrew Grammar what Gesenius’ Thesaurus did for 
Hebrew Lexicography. The author died before the publication of the 
work, which has been carefully carried through the press by Ferdinand 
Miihlau. These works are well worthy of the attention of British 
students, among whom we rejoice to see an increasing interest mani- 
fested in the study of the Hebrew language, which cannot but bear 
good fruit. 


Matthias Claudius, ein Beitrag zur Kirchen-und Literar Literar- 
Geschichte. Geschichte seiner Zeit von C. MénckEBERG, Arch- 
diakonus zu St Nicolai in Hamburg. Hamburg and London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. xi., 427. 


Claudius, better known by his nom de plume, ‘‘ Der Wandsbecker 
Bote” (The Wandsbeck Messenger), was born in 1740. He spent 
the greater part of his life at Wandsbeck, near Altona, and died in 
1815 at Hamburg, in the house of his son-in-law, the celebrated 
publisher, Frederick Perthes. He mingled with the prominent literary 
men of that important transition period in the history of Germany, 
and exerted, in his own quiet way, a powerful influence on the develop- 
ment of opinion. His writings, which obtained a wide circulation in 
Germany, aided powerfully in the overthrow of the vulgar rationalism 
which at that time held sway over the people, and in the introduction 
of the evangelical era, which ever since his day has been spreading 
more and more widely its blessings over the land. Dr Moenckeberg 
has re-investigated the history of Claudius and of the period in which 
he lived, and has produced a valuable ‘‘ Contribution to the Literary 
and Ecclesiastical History of that period.” 
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XIIL.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 


The Ecumenical Council judged by its own Friends. 


Le Concile. Par Mgr. pz Szecur. Br. 7*™ edit. 1869. 

Du Concile général et de la paix religieuse. Mémoire soumis au 
prochain concile du Vatican. Par Mgr. Marner. 2 vols. Paris, 
1869. 

L’Infaillibilité et le Concile général. 8™¢ edit. Par Mgr. Decuamps, 
Malines, 1869. 

Le Concile. Extrait du Correspondant. Octobre 1869. 

Le futur Concile Eicuménique. Par Mgr. Dupantour. 9™° edit. 

Lettre de Mgr. d’ Orleans au clergé, ete. avant son départ, &e. 

Idem. Observations sur la Controverse relativement a I’ infaillibilité. 
1869. 

Les Conciles générauxz. Par Mgr. Puantier (Nismes). 1869. 

Le Concile Gicuménique. Par Mgr. de Grenosie. 1869. 

Incartades libérales de quelques auteurs Catholiques. Par L’AspE 
Jutes Moret pv’ AncEers. 1869. 

Le Concile Cicuménique et la situation actuelle. Par i’ Asse Curts- 
TOPHE, précéde d'une lettre du CarpinaL DE Bonaxp, archeveque 
de Lyon. 1869. 

De Tinfluence Sociale des Conciles. Par Atsert pv Boys, ancien 
magistrat. Paris, 1869. 


‘‘ The other day, under a hedge, in’one of the most frequented ‘ bar- 
riéres’ of Paris, a dozen of freemasons, typographers, cabinet-makers, 
foremen, all great readers of the Siécle, the Opinion Nationale, the 
Rappel, the Charivari, and the National, were at table, and talking 
about religion. . . . They were speaking about the Council. 

‘¢¢ Well, now, brothers,’ said one of them, ‘let us discuss this 
question a little! Let us see clearly for once in our lives. Let each 
of us say what he thinks about it.’ ‘ Well said,’ cried his comrades, 
‘it’s you to begin.’ 

‘©A. ‘I don’t think there is anything serious about™the Council. 
First of all, Of what use can an (Ecumenical Council be? Do we 
want their councils in the 19th century? Have we not our acade- 
mies, our public meetings, our clubs, our legislative assemblies, our 
five or six hundred lodges! That’s what makes us get on, and helps 
our progress. But the Council, why it’s going to begin to talk to us 
about religion, paradise, hell, Sunday, the mass, confession, the things 
belonging to the other world, which are quite useless in this one. My 
opinion is, that these bishops are going to lose their time, and that 
they need not trouble themselves for so little.’ 

““B. ‘Don’t you see, brother, that they are a useless set, who are 
going to meet to amuse themselves, to eat well, and pass a pleasant 
time down there, at Rome? They never do anything else. These 
churchmen are, as some famous man said, an idle, unproductive race.’ 
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“«C. ‘ Well, for my part, I believe that it is very serious. But it is all 
one ; I'm not afraid of them. They say that the Protestant ministers 
have met several times within these few years, at Paris, Genoa, Nismes, 
in Prussia, in England, and I don’t know where. They could not agree 
about anything, and went away mortally offended. Believe me, brother, 
it will be all the samewith theircouncil at Rome. Weshall havea laugh; 
it will be like our clubs for the elections, and even worse! For they're 
coming from everywhere, and they speak thirty-six different languages ; 
and then we know what the Catholics are, an obstinate, intolerant set, 
who won't understand anything aboutanything. The Opinion said yes- 
terday (so it must be true), that in their Gicumenical Councils, as 
they call them, they do nothing but dispute, cry out, take each other 
by the beard, and come to no conclusion at all. I’m not afraid of 
them ; that’s my opinion.’ 

“PD. ‘But I tell you, they will agree perfectly! They see that we 
want to do without them, that liberty and progress are getting on, and 
that science has emancipated us all; they see that the world won't 
obey any longer, except it obey reason ; that modern ideas, commerce, 
comfort, civilisation, have got the upper hand ; they see that the free 
nations have reached their majority, and are going to become brothers ; 
that everybody is going to be happy, and that we shan’t want them 
nor their masses any more! ‘They are all furious, and the Pope has 
sent for them to put an end to progress, to plunge us again into ignor- 
ance and slavery. They want to bring back the middle ages ; nothing 
else, that’s clear.’ 

‘‘E. ‘Not at all; you understand nothing about it. We must get 
down into the depths of their plot against society. I tell you, it is 
our purses they will be at. Their Council is only a new way of extort- 
ing money. They want to drink the people’s sweat. They only live 
for money, that is well known. They only care for the temporalities. 
The Pope sees that his power is going, and he has called the Council 
to save the cash. It’s nothing else; I'm no prophet, but you'll see 
they're only going to speak about money down there, They’re going 
to bring back the tithes, and we’ll all be plucked and fried !’ 

“FF, ‘No, it’s not that! Pius IX. is not a man that cares for 
money. But the brotherhood would do well to trip up their heels, 
and hinder their Council at all hazards. Don’t you see that they are 
the people’s enemies? They are going to agree with the kings, the 
princes, and all the aristocrats, and you'll see, after their Council, the 
princes will be saying to the bishops, ‘‘ Help us, and we'll help you.” 
The bishops will say the same thing, and then down we go. 1’m sure 
it’s the kings that have told the Pope to hold his Council. They all 
go band in hand.’ 

““G. ‘I don’t think it is just that. I rather think the Council is 
intending to make an end of the Government as well as of the people. 
You know well enough that the Pope and his bishops fancy themselves 
masters over all; that kings, princes, all the powers, even national sove- 
reignty and universal suffrage, ought to be at their bidding, and that 
nothing should bedone without theirleave. That’s theiridea. They have 
always had it, and nothing will put it out of their heads. But sincethey 
see that people won't give heed to them any more, that every one intends 
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to be master at home, they’re going to fulminate! But it won't take. 
We’re in an enlightened age. The Government won't let themselves 
be done ; they'll hinder the decrees from being published, and the 
priests from teaching them; and they'll do quite right; they'll put 
all those that uphold them into prison, and that'll be right, too. For 
my part, 1 only understand these two things—energy and liberty !’ 

“H. ‘Don’t be afraid. The brotherhood is on the watch; the 
Freemasons are not asleep, and we must expect all from them. While 
the Pope is holding his Council at Rome, our venerables will have 
theirs at Naples, or Paris, or Geneva. It is decided; and the 
Liberator, the grand master, Garibaldi, has his eagle’s eye open on 
the doings of the clergy. The Masonic Council is going to give us 
the symbol of reason and science; so I have heard. Our brethren 
will thwart the Pope’s Council as much as they can, and their arms 
will stretch into Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, America,—every- 
where. Let them only go to work!’ 

“<T, ‘Well, as for me, whatever you say, I’m not at all sorry about 
this Council. Do you know what it will be? Why, just the burial 
of the church and the papacy, and all the old Catholic machinery ! 
Believe me, the Pope sees that his sovereignty is breaking up, and he 
is calling the bishops to his help. They’ll curtail his old Ultramontane 
privileges, and give him a set-down, and not let him be any more master 
of all, with his Bulls, and his Encyclical Letters, and his Syllabus, 
&e. Then there will be a revolution in the church, just as in 1789, 
when the States General in France rose against the old monarchy. 
Without the Pope the church would be nothing. We'll soon get the 
better of it. That’s why I tell you that the Council is the end of all ; 
and I invite you to the funeral of the Pope and the Church on the 
8th December, at the Vatican, exactly at ten o'clock ! 

“J. ‘So we are all about agreed. Let’s drink to the health of the 
Council, whose heirs we are. The old Catholic world will no longer 
appear a menacing spectre to us!’ . . . . So let it be! repeated 
in chorus these poor deluded creatures, victims of the impious and 
revolutionary press.” 

The foregoing picture is no exaggeration. It represents exactly the 
mind of the people in the large cities of France and Belgium. We 
quote from no suspicious source. It is the ‘ Prologue from 
Nature” of a pamphlet which has reached its seventh edition, and 
which is intended to counteract the views of the million, by explaining 
the Council to them from a Romish point of view. This pamphlet is 
written by Monseigneur de Ségur, the blind bishop, whose invectives 
against Protestantism have gained for him the reputation of a valiant 
defender of the church. 

We shall now take a glimpse of the way in which the two great 
parties within the Romish Church, Gallicans and Ultramontanes, view 
the matter. We shall not go into any speculations of our own, but 
merely glance over some of the books, pamphlets, pastoral letters, &c., 
that have been called forth by the announcement of the coming 
Council. First, then, we have two large volumes by the Bishop of 
Sura, Monseigneur Maret, against the personal infallibility of the 
Pope. This work is entitled, ‘Upon the General Council and 
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Religious Peace.” But instead of peace, it would seem as if the 
Council were to open with strife. ‘‘The aim of the school whose 
tendencies we are pointing out,’’ says the Bishop, “‘ seems to be to 
induce the Council to define the absolute, separate, personal infalli- 
bility of the Roman Pontiff. . . . . Already several prelates have 
shewn themselves favourable to this project, and seem by their 
writings to wish to clear the way for it in the public mind. Other 
bishops have testified their repugnance and fears about it.”* It is no 
wonder that the liberal Roman Catholics fear, for they must feel the 
anomaly of their position; and they know the strength of the Jesuit 
party, headed by Cardinal Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, Primate of 
Gaul, and by Archbishop Déchamps of Malines, Primate of Belgium. 
The latter has published a small work in defence of the personal 
infallibility, addressed to the laity. ‘This work, augmented by a Brief 
from the sovereign Pontiff, and a new letter on the opportuneness of 
the occasion for the dogmatic definition of the infallibility of the Holy 
See, has already reached its eighth edition. The prefatory Brief opens 
thus :—‘‘ We congratulate you, venerable brother, on the way in which 
you have brought to light the truth in your new work. . . . We have 
experienced heartfelt joy in seeing with what clearness you develope 
the principles you enunciate, and with what erudition you refute the 
sophisms by which they are opposed. This volume will, we are 
persuaded, be of great use in dissipating opinions full of prejudice.” 
In opposition to this Brief, we have the bellicose Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, coming forward and asking, ‘‘ Was the definition of the 
personal infallibility in the very least degree among the motives and 
causes of the convocation of the Council?” and answering, ‘‘ Not the 
least in the world.” According to him, it is newspaper writers who, 
‘‘ screening themselves behind the venerated name, which they 
profane by such.contests, have undertaken, by means of strong 
affirmations, to bear upon public opinion, while, (as if they 
wished to intimidate the bishops, and shut their mouths), they hold 
suspended over their heads insults and attacks full of violence and 
gall” (Observations, p. 17). But at the same time our bishop is 
obliged to confess that his ‘‘ holy friend,” the Archbishop of Malines, 
and ‘‘the pious and eloquent” Manning, have both affirmed the 
opportuneness of the definition of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope; while, on the other hand, the German bishops, assembled at 
Fulda, besides their public letter, have addressed a private memorial 
to the Pope, entreating him not to permit the question to be mooted 
at the approaching Council. 





* Here is the judgment of an Ultramontane organ on this work: ‘ Galli- 
canism is dead, .... It is not Mons. Maret’s work that will vanise 
this corpse. .... We believe that the Bishop of Sura’s work, far from 
hurting the cause of the pontifical infallibility, will only strengthen and 
advance it. It will perhaps become the motive of a peremptory decree 
which, without this fast manifestation of a doomed party, would have 


appeared superfluous. Gallicanism has always appealed to the next Council. 
Let us hope that their appeal will be heard, and that the Assembly of 
Bishops will answer the last of the Gallicans by this traditional maxim, 
bequeathed to us by Ambrose and Augustine, ‘ Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia !’” 
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According to our view of the matter, the Bishop of Orleans has no 
power at all to discuss the subject, for we find him saying, in his first 
letter to his clergy, ‘‘ Obedient from the beginning, and obedient unto 
the death, I adhere to the decisions of the Head of the Church and of 
the Council ; I adhere to them from the bottom of my heart, and with 
my whole soul, whatever these decisions may be, whether conformable 
or contrary to my private opinions ; I have said it, and I repeat it, 
should they confirm or contradict them” (Lettre, p. 20). After this 
declaration, should the Council proclaim the personal infallibility of 
the Pope, we suppose that the Bishop of Orleans will find means of 
explaining it away, as he and his brethren did the famous Syllabus. 
In regard to this latter document, we cannot resist quoting a few 
words from the article taken from the Correspondant,* entitled ‘‘ Le 
Concile : ’—‘* It was not only a certain contemporaneous insti- 
tution, but the whole of modern society, with its accompaniments of 
discoveries, sciences, riches, and industry, that appeared, by the brevity 
of a phrase in the Syllabus, to be declared irreconcilable with the 
Church. .... Every one who has present to his mind the memor- 
able series of episcopal mandates which followed the encyclical letter, 
‘“* Quanta Cura” (not one of which was disavowed by the Holy See), 
knows now perfectly well that nothing in the pontifical act was 
intended to have the effect of disturbing the ancient maxims of public 
right in France, or of bringing any prejudice to the independence of the 
civil power, or to the principles, properly understood, which the 
Revolution of 1789 has introduced as the basis of our modern constitu- 
tion,” pp. 58, 59. ‘* Undoubtedly, the popes do not need that their 
language should be corrected or rectified, or that there should 
be two concurrent doctrines in the Church, or that the bishops 
of any country should, by a captious interpretation, substitute their 
own thoughts for those of the Popes themselves. Far be such a 
suspicion from us! ~ But there is, between the language of the popes 
and that of the bishops, the difference which exists in every matter 
between the language peculiar to a science and common language, 
between absolute principles and their particular application. The 
pontifical documents speak the language of theology,—a precise 
language, very little understood, and still less studied in our day,— 
a language in which words have often a sense very different from the 
vulgar sense, and the bearing of which cannot be arbitrarily extended 
or restricted. The bishops are the natural interpreters, whose busi- 
ness it is to translate the sovereign Pontiff’s thoughts into the vulgar 
tongue of every country,” &c., pp. 60, 61. 

The best comment we can make on these assertions is to give the 
happy criticism of Dr E. de Pressensé, in the last number of the 
Revue Chrétienne :—‘‘ What entirely surpasses our comprehension is 
to see the Correspondant affirm, without wincing, that these encyclical 





* The Correspondant is the organ of the liberal Roman Catholic party. 
The article in question, which is considered a very clever one, is written 
against the personal infallibility. It is reprinted apart from the review, 
and, contrary to the general rule of the Journal, is notsigned. Itis supposed 
to be from the pen of M. Montalembert, or possibly fom that of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. 
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letters are not what a foolish people imagine, that it is only their 
sublimity that has veiled their real meaning, and that it is by an 
abuse of interpretation that we see in them the condemnation of 
liberty in general, and very specially of liberty of conscience. Paper 
can bear many things, we read in the same article, but, to our mind, 
it hardly ever bore anything equal to this assertion. Either the 
Romish oracle does not know what it says, or it positively condemned 
freedom of belief, of printing, of teaching; it even declared it 
abominable In regard to vulgar tongues, to clear and precise 
interpretations, we know nothing better than practical application. 
Now the Holy Father has put his encyclical letter into the vulgar 
tongue himself, in the excellent institutions with which he has endowed 
his own States, and those which he claims outside, by the concordats 
passed with Austria and South American Republics. That prose is 
worth all the ingenious commentaries, which quietly transform an 
inconvenient text ’’ (November 1869, p. 703). 

Rut to return to the Bishop of Orleans. ‘We shall give a rapid 
sketch of his pamphlet, because it concerns us protestants more 
nearly than most of the other works under notice. We must, how- 
ever, premise that the bishop declares he does not discuss the 
personal infallibility of the Pope, but only whether the present 
moment be opportune for defining it. 

Reasons for declaring the moment inopportune :—I1st. As regards 
the Eastern Churches. ‘* What is it that separates us from the 
Orientals ?” asks the bishop. ‘‘ The supremacy of the Pope.” .... 
Could there be anything more contradictory in regard to the Eastern 
Churches, or less persuasive, than to address them in language such 
as this: ‘‘ We invite you to take advantage of the great occasion of 
the (cumenical Council to explain yourselves, and come to an 
agreement with us. But what we mean to do first is, to raise a new 
and higher barrier between us and you: a ditch separates us, we are 
going to make an abyss of it. Till now you have refused to recognise 
the mere primacy of the Roman Pontiff; we are going, first of all, to 
oblige you to believe something beyond this, and to admit what 
Catholic doctors themselves have not yet admitted, namely, the 
personal infallibility of the Pope alone, ‘‘ InDEPENDENTLY AND SEPAR- 
ATELY FROM THE BISHOPS.’”* 

« But it may be said, ‘‘ The schismatics are not desirous of a union ; 

what does one barrier more signify between us and them?” To this 

the bishop answers, that he cannot think it allowable thus to seal the 

tombs of these ancient Christian nations; and adds, that he has had 

many opportunities of meeting with oriental bishops, and that there is 

on their part a great desire for a closer understanding.—(Pp. 18-20.) 
2d. As regards the Protestants. 

Protestantism does not recognise the authority of the church: 
‘*¢ That is the great point of controversy between it and us; it is in 
this principle of division that lies its essence, its fatal plague. This 
is what many of our separated brethren begin to have a glimpse of. 





* Quotation from Archbishop Manning’s pastoral letter. The capital 
letters are the words of the Bishop of Orleans. 
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They feel that a principle which admits of infinitesimal division, and 
even allows persons to remain Protestants after they have ceased to be 
Christians, cannot be the true Christian principle. Hence the great 
travail that is going on in the bosom of Protestantism, the great 
and consoling returns of which England and America are giving us the 
spectacle, and the aspirations after union which, I know, are in the 
hearts of many Protestants. ‘ We are eight thousand in England,’ said 
Dr Pusey to me two years ago here in Orleans, ‘ who are praying every 
day for union.’ Do not then speak of imposing upon them beforehand, 
as the condition of their return, the personal and separate infallibility of 
the Pope! It would be a forgetfulness of all prudence, as well as of 
all charity. I have heard it said that the new converts are full of zeal for 
this dogma. Yes; certain new Catholics perhaps. But I know 
other new converts whom the announcement of a definition has 
troubled. I know certain Protestants desirous of coming to us whom 
this alone would make start back. It seems to me that those who do 
not see that this would be infallibly raising a new barrier, and one, 
perhaps, for ever impassable, between our separated brethren and us, 
must know very little, or be very badly informed about their present 
dispositions.” —(Pp. 21-23.) 

83d. The consequences which might attend such an act, viewed in 
the light of the modern governments. Here the Bishop examines the 
state of Europe. Three of the five great powers are not Roman 
Catholic: Russia, Prussia, and England. A great number, too, of 
the secondary states (Saxony, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Greece) are either schismatic or heretic. ‘* Who does not know 
what prejudice all these governments cherish against the Church ? 
Can we suppose that a definition of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope is calculated to dissipate those prejudices? When by an 
inveterate prejudice (that will not be destroyed by aggravating it) these 
governments look upon the Pope as a foreign sovereign, can we really 
suppose that declaring the Pope infallible will ameliorate the position 
of the Catholics in these countries? Will that render Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark milder towards their Catholic subjects ? "—(P. 24.) 

The Bishop then goes on to say that he has before him the answers 
given to Pitt by the universities of Paris, Douai, Louvain, Alcala, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, when he questioned them as to the Pope’s 
right of interference in the temporal affairs of Great Britain. ‘ Those 
universities replied that neither the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any 
body or individual in the Church of Rome, has received from Jesus 
Christ any civil authority over England, or any power to loose the 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty from their oath of fidelity. This 
declaration reassured Pitt although ‘ the contrary doctrine has been 
professed, we must confess, in celebrated Bulls, by more than one 
Pope.’ What then if the Pope is declared infallible? These non- 
Catholic governments will not believe in the infallibility, but they will 
believe that the-Pope may make a bad use of this new power conferred 
upon him, And “ what will be very serious in their eyes will be that 
their Catholic subjects will believe in it, and will be obliged to submit 
to all his decisions, even to those that are most offensive from the non- 
Catholic point of view taken by these governments, Will the pontifical 
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power not become more formidable and more hateful to them ?”— 
(P. 26). 

4th. As regards the governments of the Roman Catholic countries, 
In what light will they see the proclamation of the new dogma ? 

** At the very moment in which I am writing these lines,” proceeds 
the Bishop, ‘‘ Are there not three of the four great Catholic powers, 
more or less engaged in distressing struggles with the church ? 
And may not some point of litigation arise among ourselves at 
any moment? And would not this word be too mild in 
the terrible event of a revolution which is quite possible ?””— 
P. 27. 

He ie remarks that, if the Pope is declared infallible, the sove- 
reigns will wish to know whether that means that he is impeccable. 
No, he answers, for he is obliged to confess that, though the number 
of them is very small, still there have been ambitious enterprising 
Popes, who confounded the spiritual with the temporal, and affected 
the pretension of ruling over crowns; ‘‘ and we are not sure,” he adds, 
‘‘that we shall have always a Pius IX. on the pontifical throne.” 
—(P. 28. 

Wee Bicbop next calls to mind the bulls of Boniface VIII. against 
Philip the Fair, and that of Paul III., excommunicating Henry VIII., 
offering ‘‘ England to whomsoever would choose to conquer it, and 
bestowing upon those who would make this conquest of it, all the goods, 
houses, and lands of the English who had become dissenters.” . . . 
‘Ts it certain that this frightful bull was not a great calamity for 
all Christendom?” . . . ‘Once more, may not even the Catholic 
sovereigns ask themselves if the dogmatic proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope will render such bulls impossible in the 
future? Who, then, will prevent a new Pope from defining what 
several of his predecessors have taught, namely, that the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ has a direct power over the temporal sovereignty of 
princes ; that it is among his attributions to institute and depose 
sovereigns ; that the civil rights of kings and peoples are subordinated 
to him ? 

“But then, after the proclamation of the new dogma, no clergy, 
no bishop, no catholic will be able to disavow this doctrine, so 
hateful to the governments, namely, that all civil and political 
rights, as well as all religious beliefs, would be in the hands of one 
man ! 

**And do you think that the goveriments would look on with 
indifference, at the church assembling from all parts of the world, to 
proclaim a dogma which seems to them fraught with such conse- 
quences ? . . . Does the hour, then, seem to you come, to awaken 
hatred against the Holy See from one end of Europe to the other ? 
Or rather, is not the present moment already full enough of great and 
numerous perils ? 

‘* Ts it to be desired that the separation of church and state should 
become the order of the day all over Europe? Or is it desirable to 
make the Council run other risks? What more is wanted, in the pre- 
sent state of Italy and Europe, to bring about the greatest disasters ! 

‘* It is impossible to hide from ourselves that there are parties who 
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wish to drive the church to the last extremity. For whose interest?” 
—(Pp. 80-35.) 

5th. We have the theological difficulties attending a definition of the 
dogma classed under six heads :— 

1. Difficulties drawn from the necessity of defining the act ex 
cathedra, all the pontifical acts not having this character. 

2. Difficulties drawn from the double character of the Pope, con- 
sidered either as a private doctor or as Pope. 

3. Difficulties drawn from the multiplied questions of fact which 
may be stated anent every act ex cathedra. 

4. Difficulties drawn from the past, and from historical facts. 

5. Difficulties drawn from the ground of the question. 

6. Lastly, Difficulties drawn from the present state of the public mind. 

We shall not enter into the discussion of these difficulties, but 
hasten on to the Bishop's last reason for declaring the moment inop- 
portune for defining the dogma of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope. 

6th. If the personal infallibility of the Pope be declared, what 
becomes of the Council? ‘‘ Will the faithful not say within them- 
selves, What is the use of (icumenical Councils for the future ? Since 
one alone, the Pope ‘ wirHout THE Bisnops,’ can decide everything, 
even questions relating to the faith, infallibly, what is the use of con- 
voking the bishops? What is the use of the delays, the researches, 
the discussions of Councils? Thus, then, the coming Council 
would make a decree which would tend to suppress, or, at least, 
to diminish the number of Councils! And the bishops, would, so to 
speak, decree their own abdication !’’—(P. 49.) 

The bishops are both judges and doctors in the church ‘ But, 
with the personal infallibility of the Pope, without the concurrence of 
the bishops,—outside and independently of the episcopal body ,— in the 
eyes of the faithful, there is but one who defines, one who teaches, 
one sole doctor and judge. The bishops are no longer voices in the 
church, but simply echoes.” —(P. 52.) 

Although Monseigneur Dupanloup eontrives all along to protest that 
he is merely combating the opportuneness of the moment for giving 
out a definition, it seems to us that this last reason goes into the 
question of the infallibility itself. Of course, he gives a very different 
meaning from that of Messgrs. Dechamps and Manning to the word of 
Ambrose: ‘‘Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia.” ‘* According to certain 
writers,” says he, ‘‘ whose exaggerations are assuredly neither agree- 
able to the Pope, nor to any one almost, it would seem as if the Pope 
alone were the whole church.” 

The pamphlet winds up with the most vehement protestations of 
devotion to the Pope: *‘For twenty years has my hair been blanching 
and my hand wearing itself out in thy service. O, Holy Father, God 
knows that the last word on my lips, the last sigh of my heart, will 
be for the church and for thee!” 

The Bishop of Nismes, who shares the opinions of his brother of 
Orleans, tells us that the Council will have five very clear and certain 
consequences. Among others, it will shew the full and cordial union, 
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founded on complete identity of views, that exists between the Holy 
See and the great majority of the episcopate ; also, that the Holy See 
knows how to respect the prerogatives of the bishops; and, lastly, 
that modern errors will receive a blow from which they will never 
recover. 

The Bishop of Grenoble, also a Gallican, tries to explain away the 
fact about which complaint has been made, namely, that the bishops 
are still kept in entire ignorance of what subjects are to be treated at 
the Council. But his mind is evidently not at ease as to this mode 
of procedure. 

The Abbé Morel’s book comes in curiously after the liberal words 
of Monseigneur Dupanloup. Here is a born inquisitor, a true suc- 
cessor of Torquemada, who, instead of calling us ‘‘ separated 
brethren,” would willingly apply the instruments of torture, not only 
to us, but to all the liberals in his own church. He laments that the 
revolutionary spirit should have invaded the precincts of the church : 
and appeals to the Council to condemn men such as Lacordaire, 
Gratry, Matignon, &c., who, until now, have passed for obedient 
sons of the church. Even the virulent Louis Veuillot does not find 
grace in his eyes because he tries to take the odium of some of the 
doings of the Inquisition off the Popes, and lay it upon the secular 
government. This consistent Romanist sees nothing more admirable 
than the middle ages, or, as he calls them, ‘‘the thousand years of 
Christ’s reign in Europe.” For one thing, however, we may thank 
him ; he considers our modern society unworthy of the glorious insti- 
tutions which he so admires. ‘ Do you think, good people,” says he, 
‘that we wish to re-establisht he Inquisition, fling an interdict upon a 
king, declare subjects loosed from their oath of fidelity, and release the 
Pope from the engagements of the Concordats? You do not even 
know how Christian a people must be to deserve the honour of being 
punished by the simplest of the excommunications !’’—(Jntrod. p. xv.) 

The Abbé Christophe’s pamphlet, preceded by a recommendatory 
letter from Cardinal Bonald, Archbishop of Lyons, seems to be the 
counterpart of that of the Bishop of Orleans. 

‘“‘The doctrine,” says he, ‘ that the Council is superior to the 
Pope, may be a party flag, or the signal of an interested opposition. 
. . » Ifa few objections are heard on the subject, . . . they are only 
empty buzzings, which will be lost in the universal concert of union 
round the Holy See, which is the glory as well as the palladium of 
our epoch. . . . If the future Council decree the infallibility of the 
Pope, it is evident that it will decree an irreformable dogma, that is, 
a truth dependent upon faith. What is there in that to hurt the 
church? Ah! it is said, the public mind is not disposed to receive 
such a decision. Howso? If the future Council judge it oppor- 
tune to define the papal infallibility, it will be quite as infallible upon 
the point of opportuneness as upon that of the decision.”—(Pp. 
17, 18.) 

We do not think the Bishop of Orleans could have got a better 
answer than this. But, perhaps, the Ultramontanes would do well, 
in spite of the infallible opportuneness, to ponder the words of the 
Bishop: ‘‘ When the oak is two thousand years old, to go digging in 
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order to seek the originating acorn under its roots, looks like wishing 
to shake the whole tree.” —(Observ. p. 11.) 

One word more and we have done with these pamphlets. ‘ Who 
is the enemy of the church in our day?” cries the Abbe Christophe. 
‘¢ It is not heresy, neither is it schism. . . . It is the revolutionary 
spirit. . . . It was indeed this spirit that St John saw coming up out 
of the sea, like a leopard, having seven crowned heads, and ten horns, 
and names full of blasphemy upon its heads. . . . There is nothing 
awanting, not even the stupid admiration which the beast in the vision 
of St John excites on the earth ; all is reproduced on the traces of 
the Revolution, ‘Et admirata est universa terra post bestiam.’”— ~ 
(Pp. 26, 27.) 

We ask, in turn, who were the ten horns to hate, to make desolate 
and naked ? whose flesh were they to eat? and whom were they to 
burn with fire ? 

Perhaps, in the good providence of God, the Council, convoked to 
prove to our unbelieving world the unity of the Romish Church, may 
be the means of clearing the eyes of some outside her pale who are 
dazzled by that so-called unity. The debates are becoming more and 
more envenomed from day to day. The Bishop of Orleans has just 
been denouncing M. Louis Veuillot as guilty of ‘ accusing, insulting, 
ealumniating his brethren in the faith, and of trying to raise a pious 
riot at the door of the Council ;” while the Bien Public, an Ultra- 
montane paper, taking part with the delinquents, says that Mgr. 
Dupanloup has directed a most violent attack against him, a 
personal, direct attack, not only against the words, but against the 
thoughts and intentions, as well as the attitude of M. Veuillot. ‘He 
has put him in the pillory, in fall modern publicity.” We might go 
on quoting many more of such amenities, which are a source of great 
amusement to the liberal journals. But we forbear; the above 
specimen is sufficient. 

In the midst of these clamours, let us not forget that there are 
many souls, fettered by their position, who are sighing after freedom 
from the thraldom of Rome, and who see to the very bottom of that 
system of lies. 

The following words, taken from a private letter written by a 
former professor of theology, and superior of a religious seminary, 
express the feelings of many others besides himself: ‘‘ Does Rome 
herself believe what she teaches? After having viewed things very 
closely, and lived in the intimacy of those who have the key of her 
secrets, I say boldly, that I do not believe it; nay, I affirm that I 
know the contrary. Her morality is only an outward garb from which 
she frees her votaries when she does not fear the noise of a scandal. 

‘** Her belief is an outward profession, which she exacts from some, 
and from which she dispenses others. 

‘* Her Christianity lies in the form, but it is a form that covers an 
empty phantom. .. . 

‘* Ts it not to be feared that our modern society, looking closely at 
this pious comedy, should throw itself with frenzied fury into the 
broad road of infidelity? What is needed is, to hold up before its 
eyes the light of the gospel in all the splendour of its purity. 
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‘‘ The divine word is misrepresented. Let us take the veil from off 
it. The gospel is stifled. Let us shew the breadth of its doctrine. 
Prejudice blinds the ignorant masses, fanaticism goads them on. 
Could Rome govern otherwise ? 

‘* Let us dissipate this foetid fog by the breath of God, seeking the 
inspirations of our pen in the meditation of his Word.” 

To this testimony we cannot forbear adding the concluding words 
of Father Hyacinthe’s letter to M. Emile de Girardie, although it 
may already be in the hands of your readers. 

‘* During the sad days of the schism and the captivity, the word of 
the Lord came unto the prophet Ezekiel, saying, ‘Son of man, take 
thee one stick and write upon it: For Judah and for the children of 
Israel his companions ; then take another stick and write upon it: 
For Joseph, the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel his 
companions ; and join them one to another into one stick, and they 
shall become one in thine hand.’ Well! ‘To me also, the least of 
Christians, hath the Lord spoken in those visions of the soul which 
are not denied to longing hearts. He put into my hands these two 
broken and withered br«nches, Rome and the children of Israel who 
follow her; the churches of the Reformation and the peoples who 
adhere to them. I clasped them to my heart, and, in the effusion of 
my tears and of my prayers, I brought them together so as only to 
form one trunk. But men laughed at my effort, in appearance, sense- 
less, and asked me, as the ancient prophet was asked, ‘ Wilt thou not 
shew us what thou meanest by these?’ And upon the tree, which 
still seems sterile and mutilated, I see already the brilliant flower and 
the juicy fruit ! 

‘ One LorD, ONE FAITH, ONE BAPTISM!’ 
‘ THERE SHALL BE ONE FOLD AND ONE SHEPHERD !’”’ 


C. pE F. 


XIII.—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical and Theological Literature. Edited by Rev. J. 
M‘Curntock, D.D. and James Srrone, §.T.D. Vol. Il. C-D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In noticing the first volume of this truly splendid work, we have 
already described its general character, and given expression to our 
high estimate of its value. The second volume now before us, fully 
confirms the judgment of it which we were led to form from the first. 
We know of no Cyclopedia, either German or English, at all to be 
compared to this for the extent of its range, and the full, yet condensed, 
information it gives on all biblical and theological subjects, and on all 
subjects which in any way bear on the different branches of study 
which must engage the attention of a theologian. There are Cyclo- 
peedias which are exclusively devoted to certain departments of study, 
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and on these they may be expected, of course, to be fuller; but 
unless the student has the means of procuring several Cyclopedias— 
such as Smith’s, Kitto’s, and Fairbairn’s of this country, and Winer’s 
and Herzog’s of Germany, and many others—there is none we know of 
which so fully, and at the same time with the greatest ability covers 
the whole field which he will be led again and again to explore. 

The editors have a large band of accomplished writers associated 
with them in the preparation of the several articles. The plan fol- 
lowed is to adopt freely from all sources whatever is of value. We 
may safely say to them, @AAor xexomidxaor xa iets erg tov xérov adraw 
esocAnavdare. This they will not look on as a reproach. They have 
acted on the principle of making a useful rather than an original work. 
Their readers will derive all the advantage. But while there is a free 
appropriation of the materials gathered by other writers, and especially 
of the materials supplied in the Dictionaries of Kitto and Smith, there 
are also very many articles which are the productions of the editors 
and their collaborateurs. Of the more lengthened and elaborate 


. articles in this volume, we may instance those on the ‘“‘ Canon of 


Scripture,” ‘‘ Calvin and Calvinism,” the ‘‘ Church,” and ‘ Daniel,’’ 
as being remarkably able. The editors are connected with the 
Methodist denomination ; but so far as we can discover, they are per- 
fectly fair and unbiassed in the statement of views held by others as 
opposed to their own. 

We have entered on a kind of Dictionary era. Encyclopedias and 
Dictionaries of all sizes, and on all subjects, are frequently issuing from 
the press. In olden times we were satisfied with Brown’s good old 
Dictionary of the Bible, which ought not to be forgotten, and Buck’s 
Dictionary, and thought ourselves very fortunate in having access to 
Calmet. What an advancement has been made on these ancient 
days! Students can now get ready at hand, in convenient Diction- 
aries, all the information they need on almost every possible subject. 
They stand quite on the shoulders of their fathers, and ought to be 
much more learned. The age demands this multifarious information. 
If rig'stly used, such an Encyclopedia as this American one will be an 
incitement and a valuable help to thoroughness in the acquisition of the 
‘*‘multum” which the student ought, by no means, to sacrifice to the 
‘‘ multa,” the superficial variety. Toroughness is one_of the great 
wants of the age, and the student is in great danger, from the number 
of helps within his reach, of contenting himself with simply skimming 
the surface of things. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. October 1869. Andover and London: 
Sampson, Low, & Co. 


This number of our transatlantic contemporary contains the follow- 
ing articles:—1. ‘‘ The Resurrection of the Body,” an exposition of 
2d Cor. v. 1, written with great facility of style. The writer, the Rev. 
J. Miles of Charlestown, holds that the saint receives from God his 
spiritual body at the moment he lays down his earthly body. 
2. ‘* Man’s Intellectual Constitution and the Growth of Society,” the 
seventh of a series of articles by Professor Bascom on ‘‘ The Natural 
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Theology of Social Science.” This is a comprehensive, able article, 
well worthy of a thoughtful perusal. The author has a powerful 
grasp of his subject, and writes from a decidedly Christian point of 
view. We quote the closing sentence, which brings out the issue to 
which his discussion leads :—*‘‘ A revealed religion which furnishes 
incentives to action, working in the line of all below them, using 
them, lifting them into higher relations, and giving them the com- 
pleteness of a new and spiritual life, which exposes the fictitious, 
superficial growth of man and of society under purely natural forces, 
and does, with a deeper impulse, what these are only in vain striving 
to do, shews itself divine.” 8. ‘‘The Kenigsberg Religious Suit.” 
This ‘ Religions-Prozess ” is one of the most remarkable among the 
causes célébres of the present century. Dixon, the author of a work 
entitled ‘‘ Spiritual Wives’’—a work sufficient to cover its author with 
anything but honour—has dragged up this “ Suit,” and manifestly 
gives a very one-sided and unfair account of it. He has, in fact, 
utterly misrepresented it, and shewn himself herein worthy only of 
stern reprimand, not only for his disgusting book itself, which ought 
never to have been printed, because of its whole aim, but also, 
especially in this case, for the disgraceful way in which he caricatures, 
under the name of history, the whole proceedings in the case. He 
has not been left unchallenged in Germany. He has been branded 
as writing what is simply untrue. The Koenigsberg sect, originating 
under the influence of Dr Ebel, were, it is here shewn, good Christian 
people, who, because they preferred to spend their evenings at their 
social gatherings in the discussion of rational subjects of scientific, 
philosophical, theological, and general interest; in the reading of 
instructive essays or books rather than in the conventional dance, 
card-playing, and scandal then in vogue, were cried down as sectaries, 
and their harmless gatherings branded with the vilest epithets. The 
infamous slanders which obscene tongues and papers circulated in 
Germany thirty years ago have been resuscitated by Dixon. His 
conduct, and the spirit he displays, deserve to be held up to the scorn 
and contempt of men, Dr Ebel became pastor of the largest congre- 
gation in Koenigsberg in 1816. He was an animating preacher, and 
stirred to new life the dead masses. He was denounced by the 
rationalists as a mystic and a pietist. Bitter enmity gave rise to gross 
calumnies against Ebel and Diestel. The ecclesiastical consistory 
took action against him, and suspended him from his office in 1835. 
The suit against him continued during four long and weary years, and 
was brought to a close by the supreme court in 1839, by a sentence 
of deposition. The proceedings in this extraordinary trial are the 
‘Keenigsberg suit.” They form an interesting chapter in the history 
of the development of Christianity in modern times in Prussia. 

The articles following are: 4. ‘‘ Mount Lebanon,” by Dr Laurie, 
continued from the preceding number. 5. ‘The Doctrine of the 
Apostles,”” founded on ‘Die Lehre der Apostel, von Hermann 
Messner.” Messner*is one of the theological professors at Berlin, 
and is editor of Die Neue Evang. Kirchengeitung, which represents 
the advanced evangelical party in Prussia. 6. ‘‘'The Brethren of our 
Lord.” 7. ‘ Rival Editions of the Text of the New Testament as 
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contained in the Codex Vaticanus,” by Professor Conant. The edi- 
tions are (1) That of Cardinal Mai, 5 vols. 1857 ; New Testament, 
second edition, 1 vol. 1859 ; (2) the edition by Tischendorf, 1 vol. 
1867 ; (3.) The edition under the auspices of the Pope, by Cardinal 
Vercellone and Joseph Cozza in 1868, vol. v. embracing the New 
Testament. Professor Conant here shews the great service rendered 
by Tischendorf by his labours in this work of collating MSS. Tisch- 
endorf’s is ‘‘ the most reliable representation of the text of the New 
Testament in the Codex Vaticanus.” 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. New York. Oct. 1869. 


This number opens with an excellent criticism of Morell’s ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Religion,” shewing its essential anti-evangelical character. 
We have also here an interesting account continued from the preced- 
ing number of ‘Christian Work in Upper Egypt.” The third 
article presents a comprehensive view of the changes which have taken 
place within the last fifty years in ‘‘ Scholarship,” through the study 
of the Sanskrit and other cognate languages. Article fourth is 
devoted to a review of the ‘‘ Church Question,” i.e. the so-called 
churchly system of theology known as the Mercersburg Theology of 
which Dr Nevin is the representative. In a review of the ninth 
volume of Dr Sprague’s ‘‘ Annals of the American Pulpit,” there is a 
historical sketch of the smaller Presbyterian bodies in America—the 
Lutheran, the Reformed Dutch, the Associate, the Associate Reformed, 
and the Reformed Presbyterian. There is a paper also devoted to 
the subject of ‘‘ Recent Discussions on the Representation of Minori- 
ties.” The seventh article deals with the ‘Oberlin Ethics and 
Theology,” i.e. the system of ethics and physiology and the meta- 
physics of theology which have grown up in Oberlin College under 
Professors Finney, Morgan, and other teachers there, during the last 
thirty years. This system is shewn to be in opposition, on many 
points, to the doctrine of divine grace as exhibited in the Bible. The 
closing article discusses briefly, but with a vigorous and intelligent 
appreciation of the whole question, the subject of ‘‘ Materialism’’— 
the hypothesis that all the substances in the universe are matter in 
some form, gross or refined. John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Alexander Bain, Darwin, and Huxley, are the great leaders in the 
promulgation of this system of Physiological Psychology—a system 
destructive of all religion, degrading and demoralising. 
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Manual of Historico-Critical Introduction to the Canonical Seriptures of the 
Old Testament. By Karu Frepverica Keri, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology. ‘Translated from the Second Edition, with Supplementary 
Notes from Bleek and others, by Gzorce C. M. Doveras, B.A., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Vol. I. Edinburgh: I, & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street. 1869. 

‘The appeal of the Reformation Church to Scripture, as the ultimate 
standard of religious truth, was the signal also for such a systematic and 
searching study of its contents as it had never experienced before. ‘“ ‘The 
right of search,” however, speedily developed the evil incident to a mere 
selfish and political Protestantism ; and there rose those who were ready 
to deal with the claims of Scripture and of Christianity as they had done 
with the pretensions of Romanism. English naturalism, rejecting all 
direct divine interposition with human affairs, found its way across the 
Channel, and took wider and firmer hold of the German than of its native 
soil. Hence, from the middle of the seventeenth century, continental 
criticism assumed a form decidedly and growingly hostile to the genuine- 
ness and authenticity, as well as to the divine authority of the Scriptures. 
The school, represented more or less by such men as Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Gesenius, Llitzig, and Ewald, who set out to their investigations with the 
predetermined conclusion that all miraclesare impossibilities, and prophecies 
either mere sagacious anticipations, or vaticinia ex eventu, applied their 
destructive criticism to the canon of Scripture, by discovering or suggesting 
difficulties in the various books that might be made to harmonise with their 
own theories, and undermine its credibility as a record of the truth. Scrip- 
ture itself, indeed, suffered the less, that they frequently fell out with one 
another; and what they did unite in assailing, and, by their profound 
scholarship and ingenious manipulation, succeeded in damaging, to an 
alarming extent in the eyes of many, becomes, on a close examination, 
reduced to the least possible amount, when we separate what resulted purely 
from their own rationalistie principles, and what is the genuine outcome ~ 
of honest and impartial criticism. They were accordingly met in due 
time, on the side of faith, by men of at least equal scholarship and ability 
with themselves—by such men as Hiavernik, Hengstenberg, Velitzsch, and 
Keil, who have exposed the one-sided principles of their opponents, and 
ably and successfully answered their main objections. Scripture is passing 
throngh this, as through many previous searching ordeals. 

Such is the object in that growing class of works known by the name 
of Introductions, which have recently appeared both in this country and 
in Germany. They deal with the credibility of Scripture as a whole, in 
regard to its claims as a divine revelation ; they examine and weigh the 
various evidences for and against the authenticity and genuineness of its 
constituent parts ; they search for, and bring to the light, the thread that 
runs throughout, and binds them together in substantial unity of scope and 
spirit ; and they shew how they have been gathered into one, preserved 
from age to age, and handed down intact to the present day. In this way 
their proper field is the stratum below that of exegesis, just as the latter 
underlies that of doctrinal and practical exposition. 

Among the Introductions of the character indicated, we regard Dr Keil's 
as especially needed and valuable. It is the most comprehensive of the 
kind that has appeared, traversing the whole field of historical criticism 
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and ina clear, methodical way, taking up each book in succession, and 
dealing with the various questions affecting its authenticity and genuine- 
ness. His general positions on each topic are first stated in a paragraph 
by themselves, which is printed in wider type ; and then each of its state- 
ments are minutely discussed in notes, with full collations of Scripture 
passages and expressions in point, and equally full references to other 
writers. The book, as a whole, is sound, well digested, and exhaustive ; 
and brings down the discussion on both sides to the present hour. Exten- 
sive research and labour have been expended in bringing together and con- 
densing its varied stores of information, and much critical ability is shewn 
in their management. We do not always agree in his line of defence and 
attack, nor do we think that his conclusions are in every case so clear as he 
deems them himself. ‘There is a certain hardness of manner that keeps 
him now and then from doing justice to an opponent, or penetrating deeply 
enough into the bearings of a question ; and an assertiveness of reply that 
sometimes makes his argument ook weaker than it is. But these faults 
seldom appear. Dr Keil has made himself master of his subject, and 
handles his weapons in a truly scientific and telling way, in dealing with 
opponents. We reckon this as the best of his works that have appeared in 
an English dress, and believe it will become, as it deserves, a standard 
“manual”’ on the subject to Old Testament students. Its value as such 
has been greatly enhanced by his translator and annotator. Dr Douglas's 
own extensive reading and independent investigations have been largely 
employed to supplement Keil’s treatment of individual parts, both by 
notes of his own, and by additions from Bleek, Vaihinger, and others. He 
has evidently spared no pains to make the work accurate as well as com- 
plete. The quotations of texts and Hebrew words are countless, and yet 
only in one or two cases have we discovered a mistake, and almost as rarely 
an obscurity in the language. We heartily congratulate Dr Douglas on 
the successful issue of his labours; as well as the enterprising publishers, 
who, in a work of peculiar difficulty, have discharged their part with no 
ordinary care, and with all their accustomed success, 

The work itself is divided into two parts:—1. The Origin and Genuine- 
ness of the Old Testament as one whole, and in its several parts; and 2. 
The Integrity of the Old Testament Canon in its transmission to the pre- 
sent time. 

The volume before us deals with the first of these, and that only in two 
of its leading sections, namely,—Old ‘Testament Literature in general, and 
the Origin and Genuineness of its Individual Books, leaving (along with 
the last four books of the Kethubim), the history of their collection into 
one whole, and the integrity of their transmission, to the second volume, 
promised in the spring. 

Under the first section we have two interesting chapters on the Rise and 
Decay of Hebrew Literature, of its place among the Shemitic family of 
languages, and its bearing on acritical study of the Scriptures. These are 
well condensed and arranged ; and the collection of words, idiomatic ex- 
pressions. and other usus loquendi characterising its various stages of de- 
velopment, are wonderfully complete and accurate. Standing midway, in 
respect to its fulness as a language, between the richly-laden Arabic and 
the comparatively flat and penurious Aramaic, Hebrew excels them both 
in antiquity, while it also contrasts favourably with them in the simplicity 
and purity of its construction, and the adaptability of its forms for the 
accurate expression of thought. Its limited compass has arisen, not from 
any want of internal productive power, but from the character and restricted 
amount of its surviving literature. Its power of supply always equalled 
the demand. It expresses fully and vigorously the thought of the writer. 
It adapts itself to every form of composition, and is capable of rising into 
the sublimest eloquence, the truest poetry, and the subtlest reasoning. It 
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has the smallness, but also the beauty and richness of the gem; and as 
such it was the chosen vehicle for rendering the thoughts of God into the 
words of men. It has no known infancy, but in its earliest productions— 
the earliest of all existing literature—presents itself as a language already 
arrived at the vigour of early re A There are marks of youth in the 
opening books (such as 3m of the common gender), and the occasional 
occurrence of what, to a later age, seemed antiquated forms ; but the lan- 
guage is there in its fulness and — so much so, that it is back to these, 
its earliest productions, that its latest writers revert as their classic model. 
It attained to its full maturity under David and Solomon ; but, though it 
greatly declined in purity towards and under the Babylonian captivity, yet 
we cannot altogether agree with Keil, in his conclusion, that it entirely 
ceased as a spoken language from the latter period, giving place to the 
Chaldee, acquired in exile. Both, probably, had a place after their return ; 
and only at a still more recent stage of their history was the Hebrew 
supplanted by the other. We base this, both on the fact that the three 
post-Babylonian prophets have fewer Aramaisms than many of their pre- 
decessors, and that their language generally has much of its earliest purity. 
And they so wrote, not so much, as Keil says, because it only was accounted 
the proper language for sacred subjects (else why do Daniel and Ezra make 
such use of the other ?), but because it was still the cherished speech, at 
least of the better classes, and understood by all. And still farther, we 
hardly think that a true exegesis of Neh. viii. 8, will support the conclu- 
sion of Keil (p. 68), that wap means, “ with a translation,” that is, into 
Chaldee. It is rather, ‘“ with an explanation,” or exposition, not of the 
language, but of the contents of the law. This seems clear from verse 2, 
where we are told the congregation was composed both of men and women, 
aud the following clause is epexegetical, ‘‘and (even) of all (of an age) that 
understood in the hearing.” 

The second section, occupying the remainder of the volume, treats of the 
Origin and Genuineness of the Individual Books, in the Three ordinary 
ivisions of the Law, the Prophets (historical and predictive), and the 
Kethubim (Hagiographa). 

In the first of these—the Law, or Pentateuch—the principal question 
that falls to be discussed, is that of the Document hypothesis in its many 
forms, as maintained by English and continental critics. Keil, who holds 
firmly by the view that Moses is himself the writer of the whole in its 
present form, discusses in a masterly and exhaustive way, through 130 
pages, the history and grounds of the controversy in its various phases. 
As was natural, the first and strongest evidence that was discovered of the 

robable existence of several independent writers was the very striking use 
in Genesis of the divine names, Elohim and Jehovah, in alternate sections. 
These sections were at once regarded as originally separate works, and 
other peculiarities, alleged to characterise them, enabled the process of 
dislocation to be extended to the other books of the Pentateuch. It was 
asserted that evidence was found of the presence of from two up to ten 
different works, and that these were, by a much later editor, thrown toge- 
ther with only very partial regard to their proper order or mutual harmony. 
The ground, however, gradually became narrowed with most into the 
notion that there was an original ancient document, that of the Elohist, 
which at a much later period was edited and largely supplemented by the 
Jehovist; who is the author, also, of all that is miraculous and supernatural. 
Tables are given of the different schemes of separation, partly by Keil, from 
Tuch, De Wette, and others ; and “aged by Douglas, from Bleek, S. David- 
son, and Vaihinger. Keil states the reasons that render their hypothesis 
untenable, shewing how utterly unintelligible either of the sections would 
be without the other; how the frequent reference in the one to events only 
related in the other make their independent production impossible ; and 
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how the seeming contradictions between them arise chiefly from a misap- 

rehension of the passages in question, The root of the controversy lies 
in accounting for the natural sources of information possessed by Moses in 
framing the record of Genesis ; and we agree in Keil's conclusion, that 
Moses alone composed it, but “made use of ancient documents.” That 
such existed, in some form or another, before Moses’ time we can scarcely 
doubt. The very language of his own books is an evidence that its written 
form had long existed. Monumental records also shew us that writing was 
common in Egypt. Much farther back we have the incidental, but sug- 
gestive, mention of Judah’s signet-ring, which certainly indicates the exist- 
ence of written characters. But still, the many striking utterances and 
details recorded in Genesis, the verbal revelations and theophanies of the 
patriarchal period, the dying words of Jacob, with all their peculiar turns 
of expression and allusions, could only have been conveyed to Moses in 
written documents, in order to their reproduction, with all the internal 
marks of authenticity they contain. It is useless to say that all these, 
and much besides, were preserved by mere oral tradition. The exactness 
and minuteness of the Scripture record of that past, and the manifest in- 
tention of Moses to inspire his readers with the conviction that what he 
gives are the very words and pure facts of previous ages, prove that he had 
a means of knowledge surer and fuller than oral testimony. Of course 
there remains the possibility of the immediate revelation to Moses of all 
that past. But God does not reveal where revelation is unnecessary. He 
reveals up to the amount that is needful, and no farther; just as God 
everywhere in the Old Testament, and the God Man in the New, began to 
put forth divine power only at the point where human power, or the 
agencies of nature, failed; as in the miracle-plagues of Egypt, and the 
loaves and fishes in our Saviour’s feeding of the multitudes. Many of 
these specially important parts of Genesis had already been given as divine 
revelations, There is no waste of power in God's works, and there will be 
as little waste of words in His revelations. What He had revealed once 
in specific words, we may venture to say He would not reveal again, but rather 
provide means for their safe preservation. Moses gets these words as they 
were actually revealed at first, and from these and other sources, divine, 
when needed, God inspires him to make up a true account of antecedent 
history, and one that should be the basis and key-note of all that followed. 
Concede this much to the document hypothesis, and there is little remain- 
ing of their arguments that will stand examination. We may thus also 
get some clue to the distinctive use in certain sections of one or other of 
the divine names; and we certainly can account for the peculiar verbal 
and idiomatic expressions that characterise particular parts, and constitute 
a special ground of objection to the genuineness of the whole. 

On the whole, the alleged “traces of a later age’’ have been satisfac- 
torily answered by Aeil and his translator. Only one, that in Deut. iii. 14, 
—“ unto this day,”—is left in considerable difficulty. The whole verse 
has a peculiar, purenthetic form, and contains words that occur again only 
in Joshua. It is the verse of all others that has any plausible appearance 
of being interpolated. On the other hand, Keil might have more fully 
met De Wette’s use of the reference (Gen, xii. 6 ; xiii. 7) to the Canaanite 
and Perizzite being then in the land, as thereby inferring their expulsion 
at the time the author wrote, by more than the statement that Abraham’s 
possession of the land was thereby shewn to be only then a matter of faith. 
For these two passages, at least the first, have evidently a retrospective 
application, namely, to chap. x., 18 b., 19 a., and give, as it were, a datal 
determinateness to the spreading abroad of the Canaanites as the appointed 
pre-occupiers of the land of promise. 

The second division, that of the prophetical writings, is sub-divided into 
the prophetico-historical, and the purely predictive; and in each, the books 
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are taken up separately, and the various arguments for and against their 
authenticity and genuineness are discussed, as in the Pentateuch. The 
onward development of the theocracy—of God's moral training of His people 
—that has its basis laid in the books of Moses, gives the key to the right 
understanding of these, cementing them together as necessary and ever- 
rising tiers in the same spiritual building, and shewing why it is that the 
historical are as truly named prophetical as the others. The one set ex- 
hibit the gradual evolution of God's moral purpose in deeds, which the 
other does in words ; and both hold somewhat of the same relationship to 
each other, and to the development of God's truth, that the miracles of 
Christ did to his parables. Prophecy, properly so called, explains and 
impresses on the conscience what the history illustrates to the understand- 
ing; and thus both, and all, are didactic. Each book, as each fact, is a 
link in the chain; and each, thus considered, is found occupying mo 
its needful place, and forming a strong proof of the genuineness and credi- 
bility of its several parts, Without this,—the great interweaving and con- 
necting thread of the whole,—Scripture students will have comparatively 
little to oppose to the attempted disintegration and isolation of its various 
books. Keil, therefore, properly opens this division with a reference to the 
theocratic principle that underlics and pervades the whole, conditions the 
form of the history, and guides in the choice of “ those facts, events, and 
rag that helped or hindered the course of theocratic development.” 

Vith this kept in view, he takes up each of these books in succession, and 
pursues with great ability the discussion of the various subjects of eriticism 
they present. The books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings are thus 
reviewed in succession, Amongst the points handled at some length is 
that of the chronology in Judges, an interesting and difficult question, 
which has not yet, at least, been satisfactorily settled. Inclined on the 
whole to side with Keil, we hardly think that the arguments adduced by 
Doug/as, in his parenthetical note (pp. 224-226), are altogether conclusive. 
He differs from Keil, who labours to reconcile the dates in Judges and 
Samuel with 1 Kings vi. 1]. The difficulty, perhaps, is beyond solution, 
especially taken in connection with Paul's statement in Acts xiii. 20, 21. 
Keil’s own view, as stated more fully in his (and Delitzsch’s) Commentary 
on the Old Testament, Vol. 1V. (Clark's translation), contains many strong 
—, especially as to the chronological parallelism of the latter half of 

udges, and the probability of its overlapping the earlier portion of Samuel; 
and if, notwithstanding Alford’s opposition, the reading in Acts xiii. 20, 
supported by the four oldest MSS., be adopted, and then the inclusion of 
Samuel’s own time with that of Saul be not altogether forbidden by 
xaxtibey (ver. 21), we may find a possible way of reconciling the Old and 
New Testament chronology on the point, and Aeil’s with both. 

Space will not permit us to look into Keil's treatment ofthe prophetical 
books, They are each examined on the same plan as those preceding, and 
are introduced by an able and thoughtful chapter on the nature of prophecy, 
and its place in the development of the theocracy. His views are pro- 
nounced and well defined, differing from those of Bleek, who here seems 
scarcely to know his own mind on the subject. 

The last part of the present volume takes up only the strictly poetical 
section of the Hagiographa, namely, the Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Solo- 
mon, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, and begins with a long and elaborate 
treatise on the nature of Hebrew poetry, intermingled with what one is 
rather surprised to find, some questionable remarks on the inspiration of 
these sacred writings,-as if it were of a lower grade or quality den that of 
the other Scriptures. His language, however, is rather obscure on the sub- 
ject, and may possibly be misunderstood. The controversy regarding 
the authorship and age of Ecclesiastes, and the identity of Koheleth with 
Solomon, concludes the volume. Keil himself would refer the book to the 
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latest canonical age, while Dr Douglas's arguments, in a note of his own, 
are, some of them, of considerable weight, and go to uphold the current 
view of its Solomonic authorship. But we have said enough, perhaps more 
than enough, to indicate the character of the volume before us, and our 
own high estimate of its value ; and, we doubt not, it will prove a useful 
auxiliary to Bible students in many of those departments a criticism that 
are daily growing in importance. J. I 


History of the Christian Church. By Puiup Scnarr, D.D., Author of “The 
History of the Apostolic Church,” Vols. I., If., 11. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. 1869. 


Church history has generally been considered a very dry study. We 
know of one young man, distinguished for his piety, talent, and Bhetasy 
industry, who, on being asked why he did not devote himself to the minis- 
try, gave it as his answer that, although his heart pointed to that work, he 
could not endure the prospect of passing through that valley of dry bones, 
church history. This confession expresses the sentiment of many others, 
we believe ; and it must be allowed that, as the subject has hitherto been 
taught and written upon, there is too much foundation for the charge 
brought against it. Nothing can be more arid and jjune than the ordinary 
text-books which are in use. Mosheim is, in form and matter, positively 
repulsive. Milner, with more unction, is prolix and divergent. Neander 
is a Germain ocean of pietism and pleonasm. Hagenbach is a mere 
catalogue raissonee. Milner's “ Latin Christianity,” beautifully as it is 
written, deals only with a part of the subject. We shall not soon forget 
the look of mingled anguish and despair with which a student, after look- 
ing at this bill of fare, once put the question to us, “ But, sir, is there no 
short work, by the reading ot which we might master the whole subject?” 
Abridgements there certainly are; but, in point of fact, these are more 
unreadable than the most voluminous histuries. In the act of compression 
the whole sap and substance of church history has been squeezed out, and 
its “‘ bones are marrowless.” All popular histories of the church, as they 
have been termed, equally fail to serve their purpose. A late eminent 
church historian, when asked to contribute an article to a popular encyclo- 
= on the Church of Scotland, which was to be comprised in a very 
imited space, declared that he would as soon sit down to write the creed and 
ten commandments within the compass of a sixpence. But there is surely 
room for a history of the church, manageable in bulk and racy in matter, 
which will neither alarm the indolence nor tax the patience of ordinary 
readers. Such a work, we venture to think, is given us in the present 
volumes. 

Dr Schaff is well known by his previous history of the Apostolic Church. 
In the recently-published autobiography of Dr Krummacher, we find an 
interesting reference made to our author. The Synod of Pennsylvania had 
sent a deputation to secure the services of Krummacher, then pastor at 
Elberfeld, for a professorship in the theological seminary of Mercersburg. 
This invitation the doctor declined, ‘‘ But,” says he, ‘1 recommended to 
them, in my stead, Dr Schaff, at that time a private-docent at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. ‘They visited him, found him suitable for their institution, 
and, after their return, proposed him to the synod. He was appointed as 

rofessor at Mercersburg, and continues there to the present day, making 
his influence extensively and beneficially felt. He has taken with him to 
America the sound German theology, and has already supplied many con- 
gregations there with thoroughly educated pastors.” Dr Schaff has since 
removed to New York. - Combining, as he doves, the indomitable industry 
of the German scholar with the practical tendencies of his adopted country, 
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he possesses peculiar qualifications for the work to which he kas now de- 
voted himsel ; and the volumes before us give ample promise of his suc- 
cess. It is true, they only bring down the history of the church to the 
days of Augustine, and, as he proposes to extend it to the present day, 
several volumes must still lie before us. Dr Schaff cannot treat any subject 
superficially ; and in these volumes he has indulged himself by making 
excursions into what may be termed the outlying fields of church history. 
We might refer particularly to his somewhat redundant chapter on the 
hymnology of the ancient church. But this is matter of taste, and one 
thing is certain, that his minuteness never sinks into tediousness, and the 
student who prefers graver topics, may slip over the endless canticles of the 
early fathers. Dr Schaff has succeeded in giving very graphic sketches of 
these fathers—not mere centos, compiled from other histories, but gathered 
from original sources, and, in many instances, from their own writings. 
We have been particularly pleased with the healthy evangelical sentiment, 
or, let us rather say, the pure biblical theology pervading the whole nar- 
rative. Thus, to select one theme, that of ancient monasticism. We see 
nothing of that unwholesome sentimentalism, now so commonly exemplified 
in our literary productions, which induces the writer, himself anything but 
an ascetic, to lavish indiscriminate praise on the followers of a defunct asceti- 
cism—depicting them as saints of the highest type, and contrasting them 
with the forms of modern Christianity. Here, monasticism is traced from 
its origin to its development, and shewn up in its true colours—as, “ upon 
the whole, a miserable emaciation and caricature’’ of Christianity. And 

et, in his representations of these misguided devotees, there is nothing 
ike coarse invective; he bears witness to the “ moral earnestness, which, in 
even its mistakes and vagrancies, we must admire.” Throughout the work, 
indeed, by ample references to their own writings, he allows the reader to 
form his own judgment as to the men, and the times in which they lived. 
lt is impossible, of course, within the narrow compass of a notice like this, 
to give any adequate idea of the character and contents of these volumes ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing our heartfelt satisfaction that the 
history of the Christian Church should have fallen into the hands of one 
so competent, from his erudition and literary skill, to grapple with a 
subject of suck immense importance, and, at the same time, so thoroughly 
sound in his theological views, and so capable, from his enlightened charity, 
of sympathising with all that was good and great in the past life of the 
church ; and, we may be permitted to add, one to whose contributions 
these pages have been frequently indebted. A singular fact, not unworthy 
of notice, is stated by our author in the preface. These volumes, it ap- 
pears, were written by Dr Schaff in his native German, and were translated 
from his manuscript by his friend, the Rev. Edward D. Yeomans. This 
friendly help has had a happy effect, combining freedom of thought in the 
mother tongue with the ease and elegance of English composition. ‘ He 
has,” says the doctor, “executed the translation with a rare degree of 
ability, and the most conscientious fidelity, and thus given it a far more 
English dress than I could have done myself.” 


A Word of Comfort for the Church of God. A Sermon, by THomas Watson, 
Pastor of St Stephen's, Walbrook, London. Preached in the year 
1662. London: Marlborough & Co. 1869. 


We return our warmest thanks to the editor for having put us in pos- 
session of this “ scarce and choice sermon, never before reprinted.” It is 
not included in the ordinary lists of Mr Watson’s works ; but a copy was 
procured by the editor at the sale of the library of the late Dean Goode, 
and has thus been preserved and republished at a very seasonable time. 
The perusal of the sermon has enhanced our estimate of its author, and 
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our admiration of the class of divines to which he belonged. Mr Watson 
was a noble specimen of the Presbyterians who were ejected from the 
the English Church in 1662. His body of divinity, which is based on our 
Shorter Catechism, and is replete with sound orthodoxy and genuine piety, 
was wont to be a favourite and familiar book in Scottish homes. And this 
sermon, preached on the occasion of his ejectment, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to all who would like to know the character of the preachers whom 
the wise government of the second Charles deemed it necessary to silence, 
and of the preaching which they sought to suppress. In looking over this 
discourse, nothing has struck us more forcibly than the total absence of all 
reference to the circumstances in which it was delivered. Not a word of 
complaint escapes the lips of the preacher, not a reflection on the harsh 
intolerance of the government. Not a single sob or sigh extorted by per- 
sonal suffering; nothing but a gentle Christian ministration of comfort to 
the Church of Christ in the day of her darkness and affliction, Can any- 
thing be finer than the address to the reader, which we subjoin :— 
“Christian Reader—How infinitely happy are -y ! who have a God to go 
to! The saints have that great Prince (Dan, xii. 1) on their side, by whom 
princes reign. ‘They are in such a condition that nothing can make them 
miserable. Take away their money, their treasure is in heaven; banish 
them their country, they are citizens of the New Jerusalem ; cast them 
into bonds, their consciences are free; kill their bodies, they shall rise 
again ; take away their names, they are written in the book of life. This 
calls to mind that golden aphorism (Isa. iii. 10), ‘It shall be well with the 
righteous.’ Nay, at present, it is well with them. They are favourites 
of the King-of heaven ; the Lord sets them as a seal upon His heart (Cant. 
viii. 6); He sympathiseth with them in all their sufferings. When the 
rage of the enemy is kindled, are not God’s repentings kindled too? (Hos. 
xi. 8) and while His heart is full of sympathy, so long His head will be 
full of care, This tender care of God towards His church militant is the 
subject of this ensuing discourse. Cordials are kept for fainting. Out of 
this vial are poured forth—not chymical, but spiritual drops of consolation 
to animate us. God himself is the church’s life-guard. The Lion of the 
tribe of Judah marcheth in the head of the saint’s army. This makes 
“ Jerusalem, terrible as an army with banners” (Cant. vi. 4), Jesus is our 
Emanuel ; then, what need we fear though the earth tremble on her pil- 
lars? I shall not further expatiate, but commending this small piece to 
the blessing of God,—I remain, thy friend and servant in the gospel, 
“ Waxsrook, April 19. 1662.” “Tuomas Watson.” 


Dictionary and Concordance of the Names of Towns and Places, and of 
some of the more remarkable Terms occurring in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. Compiled by W1tt1amM Henperson, M.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1869. 


The advantage of a good Concordance to students, ministers, and all who 
“handle the word of God,” is now universally admitted. The time has 
been, indeed, when an apology was deemed necessary for supplying such a 
help to the ministers of religion, who were expected to be too well acquainted 
with their Bibles to require such an artificial prompter in aid of memory. 
But it is a mistake to regard a Concordance in the light of a mere index of 
Scripture words. The progress of biblical knowledge demands a more 
minute and scientific acquaintance with the language of holy writ ; and, 
as the avocations of the clergyman in this busy age allow him little leisure 
for the personal investigations of the critical scholar, the Concordance fur- 
nishes him with ready references to passages which otherwise might never 
have occurred to him.’ Among the words of Scripture none are more im- 
portant to know, in their true application and varied connection, than the 
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roper names of persons and places, together with what are termed appel- 
lan. To these Dr Henderson has confined himself in the comprehensive 
and valuable work now before us ; and, having concentrated the whole of 
his attention on this department, it no Jonger forms a mere appendix, as in 
the case of Cruden’s work, but a large volume, expressly devoted to the 
subject. The author has, with native modesty, expressed in his preface a 
fear lest, amidst a variety of works of a similar kind, his may be deemed to be 
superfluous. We have no hesitation, however, after a thorough examina- 
tion of what he has accomplished, in affirming that the present Con- 
cordance possesses qualities not to be found in any other, and supplies 
a desideratum in our theological libraries, It is very difficult to con- 
vey in few words to readers who are not versant in such inquiries, an 
idea of the importance of such a work as that before us, or of the specific 
merits which it possesses. We have reason to know, however, that it is 
the result of long, intense, and persevering labour on the part of the worthy 
author; and we can assure our readers there are several points on 
which they will find it worthy of special consideration. First, it is remark- 
able for its completeness, and we are persuaded there is not a person or place 
mentioned in Scripture which is not traced to every passage in which it 
occurs. Next, it stands pre-eminent in the quality of distinctiveness. 
While in other Concordances we have the same name quoted indiscrimin- 
ately wherever it may occur, we have here the greatest care shewn to dis- 
tinguish the different persons and places to whom the same name is assigned. 
Again, though Dr Henderson has not thought it necessary to give us the 
various arbitrary meanings which have been ascribed to Scripture names, 
he has supplied brief notices of the persons and places referred to. We 
have been particularly struck with the fulness of the references to the 
names and designations of the Supreme Being—“ Lord,” “God,” and 
their arrangement—not under the connecting words or particles, as in 
Cruden, but under distinctive meanings of the original terms; and as 
used, objectively and subjectively, a task, the difficulty and importance of 
which few can properly estimate. Dr Henderson has followed the plan of 
giving the references to the Old and New Testament in separate Concord- 
ances, a plan which a. J have its advantages, but which we regret as un- 
necessary, and as calculated to mislead simple and unsuspecting critics. 
One of these, in a late criticism on Dr Henderson’s work. was led, apparently 
from not attending to this arrangement, to conclude that the author had 
omitted all notice of Baalzebub in the New Testament ; whereas, if he had 
looked into the New Testament Concordance, he would have seen, not 
Baalzebub, but Beelzebub, which Dr Henderson has noticed with seven 
references. ‘To prevent such blunders, and for other reasons, we would 
recommend that, in the event of a new edition, both Testaments should be 
amalgamated, so as to bring all the references at once under the glance of 
the reader. Meanwhile, we most cordially commend this work to all 
students of Holy Scripture. 


A Book for Grandchildren. By Grandfather Fetix Frrenpty, Author of 
“ Sketches and Lessons for Daily Life.’ London: Nisbet & Co. 


This is one of the best little books for children weever perused. It has 
a speciality about it as if it had been written for a real circle of grand- 
children, and adapted to special incidents. lence the quaint and domestic 
interest which it breathes. It is the natural and elegant talk of a well- 
read old gentleman, of wide and genial sympathies, who has an interest in 
everything that comes home to man’s business and bosom, and sees all 
things in their relation to Christ. It seems certain to be a favourite at 
once as a book for the young; and while it is for children, there is nothing 
in it of the attempt to write down to the capacity of children which be- 
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comes childish. So far from this, while calculated to interest the young, 
it equally interests all who can sympathise with them, and its beautifully 
Christian spirit makes it peculiarly attractive. 


Reasons of Faith ; or, the Order of the Christian Argument Developed and 
Explained. ‘With an Appendix. By G. 8. Drew, M.A. Second 
Edition. London: Longman, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 1869. 


In this work Mr Drew has developed and explained the order of the 
argument for Christianity, in a form which is ingenious in conception and 
admirable in execution. To confine the argument within moderate limits, 
he has purposely avoided entering into details, and contents himself with 
furnishing, in a brief space, the main points of each branchof the “evidences,” 
referring to various works in which particular parts are investigated at 
length. The work was originally intended to meet the difficulties and objec- 
tions of an intelligent friend of the author’s against Christianity; and, as that 
period may be regarded as representing a class of persons whom it is not un- 
common to meet with in the present day, when many powerful sceptical 
influences, scientific, literary, and others, are producing on many inquiring 
minds, in some instances, a settled scepticism, and in others, at least, per- 
plexing doubts, which it is often difficult to remove, the volume is eminently 
fitted to be extensively useful. The first edition was published in 1862, and 
it is the second edition, much improved, which is now before us. 

At the first step in his argument, the author takes up the Bible simply as 
a volume to which the Christian church, that has existed as an institution or 
society in every civilised land, in every century, summons the attention of 
men, as being the charter of its authority, and the exposition of what it is 
intended to accomplish in the world, and which, therefore, may be fairly re- 
garded as having claims on our earnest and candid consideration. This 
volume, while its subject-matter is of great variety, is yet chiefly of a 
historical character, commencing at the most remote period, and running 
on to more than four thousand years, and, indeed, if its prophecies are in- 
cluded, to the close of time, all the various materials of which it consists 
clustering around, and being interwoven with, its history. In this respect it 
is strikingly contrasted with the Vedas, the sacred books of Brahminism, 
and with the Koran, the sacred book of Mahometanism; in which are found 
abstractions, devout and philosophical, forms of worship, precepts, medita- 
tions, but no connected history of individuals, families, or a nation. 

The Bible, thus adopting, in the main, a historical shape, invites the reader 
to test its accuracy and trustworthiness by the same principles by which 
the accuracy and trustworthiness of any historical work is tested. Begin- 
ning with the New Testament, the author applies the historical tests, and 
finds indubitable proofs of its authenticity, or of the truth of its contents. 
For example, the circumstances of our Lord's crucifixion, which, as recorded 
by the evangelists, are intermixed with facts relating to the Roman govern- 
ment in Palestine, to the condition of things then existing in Jerusalem, 
and to the personal habits of the chief men of the city, are amply verified in 
the most minute particulars, when tested by other and independent sources 
of information. Again, the authenticity of the history of Paul related in the 
Acts of the Apostles is singularly confirmed by a comparison of the minute 
details and allusions with which it is interwoven to the customs, manners, 
and events of the times in which he lived, with contemporaneous history, 
searching geographical and historical investigations, excavated ruins, coins, 
and monuments recently discovered. ‘Chen there is the calm but over- 
whelming argument in favour of the authenticity of the larger portion of 
those documents constructed by Paley in his Hore Pauling, in which he 
brings out a multitude of minute, circuitous, and oblique coincidences be- 
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tween Paul’s letters and his biography, as recorded in the Acts, that admit 
of no explanation except what is furnished by truth and reality. 

The author next examines the New Testament in order to ascertain what 
are its contents, and in tracing its pages, his notice is at once arrested by 
the fact that its great central object is Christ. This Person, whom the Gos- 
pels so fully present, is unlike any other of the children of men. He is 
wholly free from the blemishes or imperfections to be met with in all 
others of the human race; and in all his actions and demeanour, in every 
circumstance in which he was placed, he displayed the most exalted and 
Godlike character. Such is the impression regarding him produced by the 
Gospels, even upon those who have denied equally the divinity of his cha- 
racter and the divinity of his mission. Who, then, can this person be, 
who was so unlike, while vet so identified with the men around him? for 
at this stage of the argument he is contemplated simply as a human cha- 
racter, as a personage of history. But one thing is plain, that even regard- 
ing him solely under this aspect, we are at least bound to attend to what 
he has declared concerning himself and his work. 

Having thus established the authenticity of the New Testament, and 
exhibited the character of Christ as portrayed by the evangelists, though 
regarding him as yet only as an extraordinary human person, the author, 
in prosecuting his plan, advances step by step, making sure his ground as 
he proceeds, proving, among other things, the authenticity of the Old Testa- 
ment as he had done that of the New, till he reaches the climax of his 
argument—a conclusion which carries with it the certainty of the divinity 
of Christ, and consequently the certainty of the Christian faith to the ex- 
clusion of every other system of religion. 

The process of severe and masterly logic by which the author advances 
till he brings the whole argument to a triumphant conclusion, is eminently 
calculated to captivate and enchain the intelligent reader, and to carry 
conviction to the minds of the sceptical or the doubting. A more 
appropriate volume could not be put into the hands of young men for their 
establishment in the faith, or to arm them for its defence, or to extricate 
them from the meshes of unbelief; and it has this recommendation that 
the argument is so compressed that the whole can be read in a few hours. 


The Function of the Four Gospels, viewed in Connection with Recent 
Criticism: A Lecture delivered in the Theological College of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, October 5th, 1869. By the Rev. 
Perer Lorimer, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Exegetic Theology. 
Published by Request, London: Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 1869. 


If the friends of divine revelation have some reason to feel alarmed at 
the recent exhibitions of a daring and unscrupulous criticism, which aims 
at subverting all belief in the supernatural, they have equal reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the numerous champions whom these attacks have 
called forth in defence and confirmation of the gospel. Indeed, the produc- 
tions of the former class of writers bear no proportion, in number or in 
weight, to those of the latter. We are apt to imagine, from the sensation 
of surprise, or horror as it may be, which these sceptical writings have 
created, and the noise which they have produced amidst the calm of Chris- 
tian loyalty prevailing around us, that they possess an unwonted power of 
argument, and must be armed with some deadly weapons of assault ; while, 
in point of fact, like Fenian conspirators, they owe their notoriety more to 
the very wildness of their attempts than to anything real or substantial 
in their resources. It is extremely doubtful if these authors would have 
secured fame in any other field of literature ; they have exalted themselves 
in virtue of the very sacredness of the writings which they depreciate ; and, 
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like the ancient incendiary, have sought an unenviable immortality for their 
names by setting fire to the temple. On the other hand, we have been 
struck by observing the vast array of talent and learning, which, as shewn 
in the lecture befure us, has been concentrated on a single branch of the 
Christian evidence, that, namely, which is drawn from the character and 
life of Jesus himself. ‘“ As usual,” says Dr Lorimer, “ the line of defence 
has been suggested by the tactics of the assault.” ‘‘ The life of Jesus,” by 
Strauss, called forth immediately “ The Life of Jesus Christ,” by Neander, 
and the beautiful treatise on the Sinlessness of Jesus, by Ullman—a truly 
original and valuable contribution to the cause of truth. Other eminent 
Germans have followed in the same direction, especially Lange, in his “ Life 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; Baumgarten, in his “History of Jesus ;" 
Ebrard, in his “ Critique of the Gospel History ;” Dorner, in his “ Essay 
on the Sinless Perfection of Jesus Christ ;'’ Uhlhorn, in his “ Modern 
Representations of the Life of Jesus ;" and Schaff, in his striking and 
effective work on ‘‘ The Miracle of History." Protestant France has con- 
tributed a noble work to the same service from the hand of her most bril- 
liant writer, Pressense’s ‘‘Jesus Christ: His Time, His Life, and His 
Work ;”’ while Holland and America, and our own country, without having 
produced anything on so large and complete a scale as some of these works, 
have all made valuable, partial contributions to the same cause, by the pens 
of Oesterzee, Nichols, and Young—not to mention others.” This excel- 
lent lecture, delivered at the opening of the English Presbyterian College, 
is the first of a course in which Dr Lorimer proposes to fullow in the same 
direction. After adverting to the functions of the four Gospels, he pro- 
ceeds to — of the present stage of the controversy, shewing how the 
deniers of the authenticity of the Gospels have been driven up, by the force 
of historic evidence, supplied by recent discoveries, nearer and nearer to the 
apostolic age; and he concludes by exhibiting, in glowing terms, the eviden- 
tial light flowing from him who is the embodiment of the truth, the Lord 
Jesus himself, to which primitive source of conviction, the evidences, after 
describing a cycle, have again came round. This lecture will enhance the 
reputation of its author, being distinguished by an able and clear-sighted 
exhibition of the argument, and by that thorough a of its difficul- 
ties which can only be acquired by mastering all that has been written pro 
and con on the subject. 


Grace and Truth, under Twelve different Aspects. By W. P. Mackay, M.A., 
Minister of the Gospel, Hull. Edinburgh: James Fayor. London : 
Nisbet & Co. 1869. 


This is a well written book, devout in spirit, ingenious in execution, and 
original in thought. If delivered in the form of discourses, they must have 
been singularly captivating, from the liveliness of their style and the home- 
liness of their illustrations ; for even in the quietude of the closet we have 
perused them with sustained interest, The author has evidently studied to 
present the truths of the gospel under aspects fitted to arrest popular atten- 
tion, and with a special eye to the tastes and habits of thought which dis- 
tinguish Englishmen. In this, we think, he has succeeded to admiration. 
We have been particularly struck with the author's powers in what may 
be called the practical and experimental department of Scripture herme- 
neutics. As specimens of what we mean, we might refer to his remarks on 
the phrase, “ born 6f water,” and to the history of the Canaanitish woman. 
The conversations, real or imaginary, by which he enforces his points tend 
to relieve the monotony of didactic teaching ; and altogether, while there 
is no attempt to conceal the more offensive aspects of the truth, the work 
is fitted to sommend it to general acceptation. As an example of the 
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freshness and originality of the author’s views, we might point in particular 
to the chapter entitled, “ Under the Sun,”—an ingenious key for the solu- 
tion of the difficulties in the much canvassed book of Ecclesiastes. 

Admiring, as we do, the general tenor and spirit of this volume, we regret 
to discover certain strange doctrinal statements, for which, considering the 
religious body to which the writer belongs, we are quite at a loss to account. 
Dr Mackay (for he can now add M.D. as well as M.A. to his name), is a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in England. It is surely no part of 
the creed of that church that “ Christ was born of the Spirit, as the Son of 
God, in incarnation” (p. 82); that “every Christian has an evil nature 
within him ” (p. 130) ; that “ regeneration must precede justification ; ” in 
other words, that God only justifies those who have been previously made 
new creatures by receiving “ the life of Christ” (p. 72). We can under- 
stand how such expressions may be modified and explained in accordance 
with the truth as taught in our standards; but it throws a veil of mysticism 
over its familiar features, which makes one startle and stare a little before 
recognising the likeness. What, for example, can be made of the fullow- 
ing piece of transcendentalism:—‘“It is not I (literally no longer J), 
but Christ liveth in me; no longer Saul the Pharisee—Saul the pre- 
tender to, and striver after, righteousness by law—but one who has 
submitted himself to God’s righteousness; one who has submitted him- 
self to be put out of existence judicially, that is to say, in God's 
reckoning ; and is now known only as the one who is living in Christ, 
living unto God” (p. 170). Can this mean that the justification of the 
believer took place when Christ died and rose again? or are we to — 
that he is justified by partaking of the resurrection-life of Christ? This 
would be the Sandemanian theory, long since exploded. Instead of regard- 
ing the language of Paul, in its usual acveptation, as teaching that, in 
virtue of union with Christ through faith in the cross, he was now, as it 
were, crucified with Christ ; being dead to the law as a creditor; dead to sin 
as a master ; dead to the world as an enemy, Dr Mackay understands the 
apostle as speaking in the past tense, or, as he says, in the perfect ive ; 
not ‘1 am crucified,” but “I have been crucified ” with Christ. In other 
words, when Christ was crucified I was crucified. We can only regard this 
as an unhappy dislocation of the order of the gospel, and fitted to obscure 
the plain doctrine of justification by faith. Had our space permitted, we 
might have had something to say to Dr Mackay regarding his views about 
faith, whieh, if we rightly apprehend some passages in his book, he would 
represent as nothing more than a belief that Christ is ours because God 
offers him to our acceptance in the gospel. We humbly think he cannot be 
ours till we accept of the gift, ‘ A man is saved,” he says, ‘on account of 
Christ having died in his place; he knows that he is saved because God 
tells him in his word. He believes God.” There is a sad jumble here. 
The meritorious ground of salvation is, no doubt, the death of Christ, but 
if the question is, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” the gospel reply is, not 
that a man is saved because Christ died in his place, but, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith.” And where does God tell any man in his word that he is 
saved. And yet we cannot charge our author with being wilfully unsound, 
for within a few sentences of the above, we rejoice to find him urging the 
necessity of faith, in the good old terms in which it has ever been repre- 
sented by evangelical divines :—‘‘ 1 believe in. Him— not merely in his his- 
torical existence—but I trust Him; I receive, I rest upon Him alone for 
my salvation ” (p. 68). 
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Stealing no Theft, and Killing no Murder ; or, our so-called Commercial 
ability Unmasked. By One or tae Miion. Edinburgh : 
Printed by John Greig & Son. 1869. 


A seasonable tractate on the mercantile iniquities of the time, writ ten 
evidently by a shrewd observer of what is going on ; a man of business, but 
at the same time a man of reflection, who brings the evil-doers whom the 
law may not reach before the tribunals of Christian principle and honour- 
able feeling ; calling things by their right names, and neither mincing nor 
disguising the matter. 1t opens up a very sad and startling view of our 
social economy, and we hope may lead to its cure. 


The Gates Ajar. By Exizanera Srvarr Puetrs. London : Sampson, Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1869. 


Men, Women, and Ghosts. A Collection of Stories. By Exizapera Pueps. 
London : Sampson, Low, &c. 1869. 


Those who are fond of a sensation or two of something beyond the 
limits of our commonplace life, will be fully gratified by these little 
volumes. Amidst much that is dreamy and dubious, Miss Phelps has fur- 
nished some beautiful tales, dressed up in the true American style. ‘ates 
Ajar ” deals with the subject of recognition in a future state, as it has sel- 
dom been dealt with, and it may form the subject of discussion in our pages 
hereafter. Of the last-mentioned work we shall only say it is the product 
of true genius. Miss Phelps is, in fact, our transatlantic Sterne. 


Heads and Tales ; or, Anecdotes and Stories of Quadrupeds, and other 
Beasts, chiefly connected with Incidents in the Histories of more or 
less Distinguished Men. Compiled and Selected by Anam Wurrs, late 
Sores in the Zoological Department, British Museum. London : 

isbet & Co. 


We are glad to meet with our old friend Mr Adam White, to whom, in 
former days, we were so much indebted as our guide through the British 
Museum, with the zoological treasures of which he was so well acquainted, 
and all the varieties of which, existing between “ heads and tales,” he was 
always so ready to explain for the benefit of his friends. The fruits of his 
experience and researches in that department he has embodied in this 
volume: and these being connected with distinguished characters, and with 
anecdotes drawn from a very comprehensive field of reading, the result isa 
compilation of no ordinary interest. We have no hesitation in specially 
recommending this collection as well adapted to youthful readers, It is 
infinitely better than the useless and fanciful trash now too often palmed 
upon them in the shape of entertainment. It will repress the spirit of 
cruelty to animals, often one of the earliest indications of a heartless and 
inhuman disposition, and inspire a wholesome sympathy with all God's 
creatures. . 
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Church Doctrine and Practice: A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. James 
A. Setar, A.M., Incumbent of St Peter's, Edinburgh. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1869. 


These sermons, which are short, are tastefully written compositions— 
elegant, without tinsel or meretricious ornament; in doctrine they are strictly 
orthodox ; and their aim is the enforcement of sobriety, righteousness, and 
godliness. The subject of the first discourse is “‘The Lord our Righteous- 
ness ;” and from this aspect of the Saviour’s character, the spring of all 
our hopes, and the centre around which they cluster, all the other discourses 
take their colour and complexion, The volume will doubtless be much 
appreciated by such as enjoy the ministry of the author, and it may be read 
with advantage by others. On the Sabbath it will be a valuable companion 
and a useful monitor on many important matters relating to divine truth 
and Christian deportment. 


Life of James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. By the Rev. Witutam Arnot, 
Edinburgh. James Nisbet & Co., London. 1870. (Pp. 600). 


An early copy of this most interesting volume comes into our hands, in 
time bordering so closely on the extreme and final exigencies of the press, 
to permit of little more than our signalising its arrival. We regret this the 
less, that we have it in view to devote an article to a full examination and 
estimate of it in ournextnumber. That this inevitable delay on our part, or 
onthe part of any reviewers whatsoever, could injuriously affect the circulation 
of the book, no one that has ever heard the name of “ James Hamilton "’ 
can conceive to be possible. The subject of the Biography, and the com- 
petence of the Biographer, are too well known to render any article or any 
notice of ours’ necessary to secure acceptance to Mr Arnot’s “ Life of James 
Hamilton.” The number of the years is not now small since Mr Arnot 
embalmed the memory of James Halley; and his right hand has not forgot 
its cunning in dealing with the “ myrrh, and aloes, and cassia out of the 
ivory palaces,’’ wherewith, in measure, the garments of the royal priesthood, 
under Christ the priestly King, are perfumed. How rich in treasured holy 
memories the Church of Christ in Scotland has grown since that first 
memoir from our author's pen! and now he has had the honour, and the 
mournful joy of ‘“ photographing” one of the finest spirits that ever 
breathed among us. How could the accomplishment of this work be to 
him other than a labour of love emphatically? And how can the perusal 
of it be, to all who take heed how they read, other than a means Tae 
—an occasion of spiritual instruction and great delight? It was never 
less necessary for us to recommend a volume to our readers. 


fue 


“ The Oil of Joy - Mourning.” By the Rev. Grorce Purp, M.A., Free 
St John’s, Edinburgh. John Maclaren, Edinburgh. Pp. 29. 








We lately had occasion to characterise Mr Philip's admirable little 
volume, entitled “Triumph.” And we shall merely say that this discourse, 
—suggested by the death of that man of rare refined Christian character, 
and high professional cglebrity, the late greatly beloved Dr Begbie,—ex- 
hibits the same characteristics of fine, clear thinking, excellent presenta- 
tion of high Christian thought, and delicately beautiful and constantly 
recurring illustration. To mourners it is eminently fitted to be as the oil 
of joy, and as the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
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London and Calcutta Compared. 


London and Calcutta Compared, in their Heathenism, their Privileges, and 
their Prospects: shewing the great claims of Foreign Missions upon 
the Christian Church. By Josepx Muttens, D.D., Foreign Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, and for Twenty-two Years Mission- 
ary of the Society in Calcutta. Sixth Thousand. London: James 
Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1869. 


The design of this interesting essay is to advocate the necessity of more 
strenuous, united efforts in behalf of foreign missions ; and its plan seems 
to have been suggested by a strange statement of Dr Pusey, to the effect, 
“ that it would have been a blessed thing for thousands of people in Eng. 
land to have been born in Calcutta, for there they would have some chance 
of being brought within the means of grace; whereas in England they 
were entirely neglected.” The utter falsity of this sentiment Mr Mallens 
undertakes to shew. Of London and of Calcutta he has given us lively 
panoramas ; but he deals mainly with facts and statistics, und has given a 
compendious view of the whole field of home and foreign operations. Of 
both of these, being evidently a man of a cheerful and hopeful nature, he 
speaks in terms of the brightest anticipation. To such as take their mea- 
sure of foreign missions from the few converts they have produced, or from 
the sneering reports of worldly-minded travellers, we would recommend 
the following sentences, which we make no apology for here inserting :— 
“One mighty victory has been gained by Christian missions which has been 
little thought of, but which in my judgment is scarcely less valuable than 
all others put together. I mean the healthy and elevated state of public 
opinion which, wherever long at work, they have produced in communities 
at large. . . . It is felt most deeply of all in India. Apart from all converts, 
a mighty change has already been produced in the knowledge and convic- 
tions of the people at large. Everywhere do the Hindoos confess that 
an idol is nothing , and that bathing in the Ganges cannot really wash away 
sin. Everywhere are they learning thut to us there is but one God, the 
Father, and that the Saviour of the world is the Lord Jesus Christ. Caste 
is increasingly felt to be a burden. And the new school, numbering in 
Bengal many thousands of adherents,—some Brahmists, many more not 
Brahmists, but all holding theistic opinions,—are — a better way, and 
are anxious to cast aside the grosser rites and beliefs of Hindooism, without 
suffering the public penalties hitherto involved in so doing. Thus a power- 
ful grasp Sashes laid upon the national idolatry to keep it back, while the 
empire moves forward. Thus a healthy change on a large scale has taken 
place in the knowledge and feelings of the people generally, while direct 
conversions from the middle classes have been compatatively few, and the 
native churches in the cities have not grown large. The very cohesion in 
the elements of public and social life, which has kept India back, will make 
the ruin of Hindooism the more complete when the wedge of the gospel has 
been driven farther home. 

“ All this should elevate our idea of the results already secured by Christian 
missions, and lead us to sustain and enlarge them with alacrity and thank- 
fulness. If we take no account of other results, this change alone would 
compensate us for the labours of the past, for the suffering endured, the 
self-denial borne, the expenditure incurred. The impressions made, the 
convictions produced, the new and active thought awakened, tell us of pos- 
sibilities in the future to which the gains of the past are poor. With our 
skilled agencies, all shaped by experience ; with plans well tried ; with our 
versions and our literature in every tongne ; with China opened widely in 
answer to prayer ; with India deeply moved ; with Africa ens with Poly- 
nesia saleah and civilised ; with ema purified by fire,—what tokens 
have we received of manifest blessing, of divine approval and of divine help! 
The old systems have fallen, or are paralysed, or are trembling with fear; and 
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the young life of the world is drawing towards freedom and truth. Our 
results are incomplete ; they are but an earnest of successes to be gathered 
in the future ; and the full reward will be reaped more truly as the years 
go by. But how noble that reward will be!” (Pp. 186-188) 


The First Christian Apology. A Sermon, Preached in Regent Square Pres- 
byterian Church, October 10. 1869. By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dykes, 
M.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


We have read this noble sermon with the highest satisfaction, and cor- 
dially recommend it to the notice of our readezs. It was felt by all who 
heard it delivered to be worthy of the high reputation of the author, and of 
the important occasion on which it was preached; and it loses nothing of its 
interest and effect by being read in print. ‘The subject was well chosen for 
the inauguration of a ministry in the metropolis of the world, and the 
ability of the treatment was equal to the seasonableness and weight of the 
subject. The sermon has the ring of a manifesto, and, unlike most sermons, 
speaks home with equal power to the belief and unbelief of an age— 
nobly chiding the narrow-minded fears of the one, and forcefully rebuk- 
ing the intellectual arrogance and false philosophy of the other. ‘“ What 
the author had in view,” he tells us in a prefatory note, “‘ was to reduce to 
its simplest issues the question betwixt belief and unbelief, and point out 
the incidence of that evidence upon which belief must mainly rest. In 
choosing to open his ministry in a new field with such a subject, it was also 
his desire at once to protest against that narrow dread of modern research 
into Christianity, which is at present assisting to alienate from evangeli- 
cal religion reflecting and studious men, and, at the same time, to assert 
his personal conviction that the faith of Christ has a basis in supernatural 
facts too secure for any research to shake it.” The preacher has kept both 
these bearings of his subject steadily in view throughout, and he has dealt 
with both in a style of much originality, lucidity, and power. 


The Lord’s Prayer. Lectures by Rev. Avotpn Sapugr, B.A. London: 
James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street, 1870, 


The Lord’s Prayer must ever command the devout and reverential atten- 
tion of the Christian. So simple is it that the infant is often taught to lisp it 
on its mother’s knees, and yet it is so fraught with profound and mysterious 
lessons, that we must confess ourselves, with ite, to be only learning 
its petitions in our life, while it will take eternity to give them their 
answers. Of this divine prayer, the volume before us is one of the best of 
the many expositions which have been written upon it by learned and 
pious expositors. 

These lectures, which were delivered by the author in the ordinary course 
of ministration to his congregation, have been published in compliance with 
a desire expressed by many of his hearers. ‘There can searcely,’”’ he says, 
“be a more comprehensive subject, for this model of prayer embraces every 
doctrine of Scripture, and every aspect of Christian life. I have endea- 
voured to explain it in connection with the revelation of God in Christ, in 
the Pentecostal light of the Epistles, convinced that only thus its true and 
full meaning can be found.” 

Into the spirit of hig great theme, the author enters with the comprehen- 
sion and of a powerful mind ; and its high and august mysteries he 
luminously unfolds, presenting them often in beautiful and striking lights, 
and in a style whieh, while without elaboration, is remarkable for its - 
spicuity and force. His theology is the masculine and healthful theology 
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of the Reformation, and of the English Puritans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with whose works he is familiar, and to a knowledge of which he has 
adde an acquaintance with the most eminent German theologians, but 
without contracting from them any heretical taint. The lectures may thus 
be read with pleasure and profit by the most enlightened, as well as by the 
less informed. 

The author's answer to the difficulty which some have felt in using this 
prayer because they did not recognise its evangelical character, or find in it 
either the name of Jesus, or any special reference to the atonement, is brief 
but complete, confirming the observation of one of the fathers of the church, 
that “ the Lord’s Prayer is the gospel abbreviated.” 

The arguments advanced by the author in support of the doctrine of the 
personal reign of Christ on the earth during the millennium, do not carry 
conviction to our mind ; but into this subject we do not now enter, and we 
would rather dwell on the points on which we agree with the author, than 
on those on which we differ from him, in a work which commends itself so 
highly to our —— Among other excellencies of the volume, is 
the manner in which it exhibits the exalted morality of the gospel, which 
is not in a mere didactic form, as a heathen moralist would present moral 
duty, but always in combination with, and as springing out of, evangelical 
truth ; a style of preaching which, as has been amply shewn by the history 
of the church, has ever produced a much higher standard of moral excel- 
lence than where moral duty has been expounded and enforced apart from 
evangelical doctrine. It is gratifying to meet with a volume so rich in 
sound, vigorous theological thought; and we hope that it will obtain the 
large circulation which, from its genuine merits, it so well deserves, 


The Faithful Witness: Being Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By R. W. Forrest, M.A., Minister of the 
Lock Chapel. London: William Hunt & Company, Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. 1869. 


The author of these lectures very properly rejects the interpretation 
which has been strenuously advecated by many learned men, that the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia are a prophetic picture of the 
church to the end of time ; and, regarding this as a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning, he understands them as being strictly historical, re- 
ferring solely to the condition of these churches at the time when they 
were written, but as intended to be of permanent value by furnishing les- 
sons adapted for the warning, instruction, and encouragement of the church 
of Christ in every age. THe has carefully studied his subject, and he judi- 
ciously and forcibly unfolds the sense of these ancient epistles. His 
divisions are natural, and his illustrations appropriate and edifying. Be- 
longing to the evangelical section of the Church of England, he gives no 
uncertain sound on ritualism and rationalism, against which he lifts up his 
honest and fervent protest. The discourses are faithful, animated, and 
rousing, abounding in earnest appeals to the conscience and the heart. 


“ Earth's Care and Heaven's Cure.” By Rev. Joan Pur. Andrew 
Elliot, Edinburgh. Pp. 140. 


This little volume abounds in thoughtful considerations, presented with 
great Christian wisdom, kindness, and cheerfulness to the heavy-hearted. 
We wish it a large circulation, and are glad to find it already in the “third 
thousand.” 
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Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Litile Children. Edited by 
Wituam Locan. With a historical sketch by the Rev WituiaM 
a Glasgow. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners’ 

treet. . 


That God’s plan of redemption embraces all who die in infancy—that 
all of them are “ predestinated to the adoption of children,” is nowhere 
expressly affirmed in the Scriptures, and yet the inspired Word, from its 
tenor and spirit, does not leave us to grope our way in hopeless blindness as 
to this part of the government of God, but imparts a feeling of security and 
consolation by plainly teaching that the heavenly garners will be largely 
replenished with children. None of the prophets and none of the apostles 
have told us so much as Jesus respecting a future state, and respecting the 
characters that are going to the two separate regions of that state—to the 
realms cf everlasting happiness, or to the depths of utter despair. Yet, 
while thus free in his utterances on these awful themes, He seemed, when- 
ever He spoke of infants, whom He took up into His arms and blessed, to see 
in them only the fruit of his soul's travail; and never did a word escape 
from His lips concerning them but such as tended to inspire the fondest 
hopes as to the everlasting wellbeing of these helpless objects of human 
tenderness, whom though they do not feel, and the more because they do 
not feel, their need of salvation, and cannot cry for mercy, He compassion- 
ates and saves. 

In the volume before us, the words of comfort, intended for parents 
bereaved of little children, consist entirely of extract, partly in prose, and 
partly in poetry, from numerous eminent theological and other authors. 
Being presented in the form of detailed extracts, it necessarily wants con- 
tinuity of thought and argument. But it has the advantage, which, for the 
object proposed, will probably be generally considered more than compen- 
satory, of throwing a brighter and more attractive effulgence. around the 
theme, by bringing together and presenting in one combined view the 
matured thoughts, not of one, but of many minds upon it.. This is a 
new and revised edition of the work, being the sixth edition, and the 
fifteenth thousand. It has been proposed, in compliance with a wish, very 
generally expressed, that the book should be provided at a price which 
would make it more accessible to the people than the larger volume. “ Care 
has been taken,” says the editor, ‘‘to preserve whatever was essential to the 
original purpose of the compilation ; and while the collection, thus remaining 
substantially as it was, a new feature has been introduced by placing in 
a separate section those prose extracts which, though kindred in their cha- 
racter, do not specially refer to the death of children. Besides the original 
articles, by distinguished authors, furnished to former issues the present 
edition contain several contributions which have not appeared in any of the 
previous collections. These include an original paper by the Rev. Dr 
John Ker, Glasgow ; and selected articles by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. 
W. Morley Punshon, M.A., Rev. John Riddell, Moffat, Rev. Dr Theodore 
L. Cuyler, New York, and Rev. H, Harbauch, M A., United States,” 

The historical sketch of the question of the salvation of deceased infants 
by the Rev. Dr Anderson, which appeared in the former editions, is here 
abridged, only a summary account of it, with quotations of principal pas- 
sages being given. We observe that, while Dr Anderson, in advocating 
infant salvation, asserts his belief equally that the offspring of ungodly 
parents shall all be saved, he at the same time adds, “ though not with a 
salvation so glorious as that of the offspring of the saints.” We rather 
think that the doctor has no good authority for this last affirmation. Thus 
to limit the sovereign and righteous God appears to us to be opposed at once 
to the teaching of inspiration and to the analogy of divine Providence, 
which exhibit God as choosing his instruments, whom he specially employs 
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in his service on the earth, where and when he pleases, not investing the 
household of the saints with a monopoly of supplying those that be wise, 
and that turn many to righteousness, and who shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament and as the stars for ever and ever. We have, therefore, 
no reason to conclude that in the economy of the better world beyond the 
grave, infants, who certainly must there mature and undergo a training in 
order to their taking part in that economy, are fashioned and furnished 
for a higher or an inferior ministry, or for a higher or an inferior state of 
glory, just as they have or have not been the children of the saints. 

The wide circulation which this volume has already obtained affords ample 
testimony to the estimation in which it is held. It has hitherto done good 
service by comforting many a bereaved parent, to whom the question of the 
salvation of infants has presented itself with the deepest and most anxious 
concern, and we hope that it will still continue, in its beneficent mission, to 


illumine with heavenly peace and holy joy many a dark and sorrowful 
dwelling. 


He that Overcometh ; or, a Conquering Gospel. By W. E. Boarpman. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1869. 


The object of the author in this volume is to exhibit the importance of a 
practical demonstration of the supernatural power of our religion, as 
dwelling in the heart, and as exhibited in the whole deportment, in every 
relation and occupation, of life. 

The work is divided into three parts—Life, Work, and Results; and 
under each chapter it contains much excellent matter, perspicuously and 
forcibly expressed. It is interspersed with the narration of a variety of 
incidents or facts in the history uf various persons, the most of whom are 
unknown, intended to illustrate or to enforce from the lessons of experience 
some truth or truths which the author wishes to impress upon the mind. 

In the chapter on “ Groundless Restrictions,” are some excellent remarks 
on the duty incumbent on Christian men in different professions, the artisan, 
the soldier, the merchant, the physician, and the lawyer to ask wisdom frum 
God in their respective callings. But the author, we think, encourages too 
unreservedly the hope that worldly success or worldly good things are to be 
obtained in answer to prayer. He narrates what happened to three persons 
who adopted this pious course—to the Christian attorney who, in answer to 
prayer, found in a certain house an old tin box of papers, which, by proving 
certain facts, settled a case of contested property with which he was en- 
trusted ; to the merchant, who, in answer to prayer, always succeeded in 
obtaining money to pay his bills; and to a celebrated German oculist, who, 
in his straits, whether for money or success, always found what he sought 
in answer to prayer. 

Now, it is no doubt true that in everything, by prayer and supplication, 
we are to make our requests known to God. But God nowhere in his 
Word has promised that bis people may have the command of the good 
things of this life—money or success in business—simply by means of 
prayer ; and, therefore, to expect that prayer, apart from other conditions, 
is a ready resource for obtaining them, is mere fancy and delusion. As this 
world is a state of discipline, God’s dispensations towards his people while 
on earth are often intended to subdue their corruptions, their pride, their 
rebellion, their self-dependence, their earthly-mindedness, and to help them 
forward in their preparation for heaven ; and, therefore, it would clearly 
not be well for them to obtain every worldly good which they sought for by 
prayer. To encourage such a hope is authorised neither by the Scriptures 
nor by experience, and can only produce injurious effects. The hopes thus 
created will certainly be often disappointed, and such disappointments will 
tend, especially on the minds of the young, to create a revulsion of mind 
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against religion, and to lead them to the conclusion that they had been 
cheated by false representations. Diligence in business, accompanied with 
prayer, may be followed by worldly success, and, in that case, the Christian 

reason for gratitude to God who has prospered his path. His diligence 
combined with prayer may, however, not be so followed; and, while in that 
case nothing has happened contrary to what the Scriptures have taught him to 
expect, he may, under this salutary discipline, learn many profitable lessons. 


The Development of the ldza of Chemical Composition. Inaugural Lecture 
delivered on 3d November, 1869. By Avexanper Crum-Brown, M.D., 
D.Sc. ; Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 


We gladly welcome the inaugural lecture of this distinguished young 
chemist, now professor of his favourite science in the University of Edin- 
bargh. Though our journal is not devoted directly to the promotion of 
scientific pursuits, it has no object but what is in perfect harmony with 
them. We have always scorned the idea of the possibility of antagonism 
between true Science on the one hand, and true Religion or valid Theology 
on the other ; and when Science is pursued in the spirit of this lecture, it 
can never prove to be other than the handmaid of divine truth, which, in- 
deed, legitimate science also inanother light is, as truly as legitimate theology. 
We have been especially pleased with the liberality and wisdom of the follow- 
ing sentence of the lecture :—‘ Chemistry can obtain a theory only when 
it ceases to exist as an independent science,—when it is absorbed in 
dynamics, the one science of matter and energy.” This witness is true. 
And when this most desirable eventuality arises, the now enormous re- 
sources of modern mathematics will be immediately applicable to chemistry ; 
and in chemical composition we shall then have discoveries (probably end- 
Jess), not on the principle of clever suggestion and fortuitous or felicitous 
experiment, but of such legitimate prophecy as first pointed the telescope to 
Neptune—or set Sir William Rowan Hamilton to construct the conditions 
of Conical ‘Refraction. We read with pleasure our author’s able paper 
in the Edinburgh Transactions on “The Application of Mathematics to 
Chemistry.” We came then to the conclusion that the time had not yet 
come, and that if Dr Cram-Brown has not done more in that reference, it 
is because the state of the Science of Chemistry does not permit. Hitherto 
the application of symbol to chemistry has been little more than a short- 
hand writing. Mathematical symbols are characterised by laws of thought, 
and they are instruments of thought and of scientific prophecy. We trust 
Dr Brown may be long spared and prospered to help on that noble “appli- 
cation,” which so competent a judge as Professor Kelland testifies that he 
has well begun. 


Memoir of Rev. William C, Burns, M.A., Missionary to. China from the 
English Presbyterian Church. By Istay Burns, D.D. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 


The postman has brought us this book, whether in time for the printer 
to say so we scarcely know. It is our purpose, however, to review it in full 
in another number, God willing. The ful pen of Dr Islay Burns is 
wellknown. So also are the strong, manly intellect, the burning piety, and 
the romantic apostolic labours of William Burns, his sainted brother. There 
can be no doubt the book will have a large circulation, and be worthy of it. 


Just as we are going to press, a large packet of books, chiefly Christmas 
gifts, has come to hahd, containing, among others, the Messrs Nelsons’ 
gorgeous volume, “ Earth and Sea,” and their splendid “ Children’s Paper,” 

littering in gold and silver ; also from Messrs Bell & Daldy, “ Buckland’s 

ridgewater Treatise,” &e., &e. 





